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PREFACE 


This book considers the chemical activities not only of animals but 
also those of plants and microorganisms. It aims to be a complete, 
though brief, treatise on the whole field of biochemistry, stressing the 
most important features of the subject. 

The first part deals with the materials of the cell, and the second with 
the functions of the eell. Emphasis, however, has been placed on the 
dynamie aspects of biochemistry as well as on its material features. 
This purpose inevitably leads to a consideration of complex phenomena. 
To make sueh phenomena understandable is no easy task, but the attempt 
has been made. 

The subject matter is by no means beyond the comprehension of the 
reader with only a general chemistry background, though best appre- 
elated and understood by the reader with a knowledge of organic chem- 
istry. In view of the inereased coverage (chapters on Nucleie Acids, 
Hormones, and Biological Energeties) and the particular emphasis which 
has been placed on metabolic reactions (chapters on Plant Metabolism, 
Animal Metabolism, and Metabolism of Mieroorganisms), the present 
work is well suited to more advanced readers. By careful selection of 
ehapters, the book should also prove useful to those interested in agri- 
eulture and home economics. 

The authors are indebted to their colleagues, Professors Casida, John- 
son, Lardy, Meyer, Plaut, Potter, Stahmann, and Williams for reading 
one or more chapters of the manuscript and making many valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the book. They are doubly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Burris for his chapter on Plant Metabolism, and to Professor 
Plaut for the two chapters on Digestion and Enzymes. The authors are 
grateful to Dr. Mary Shine Peterson for the preparation of Tables 3-1, 
4-2, 5-1, A-1, A-2, and A-38, and for critical reading of many of the 
chapters in the book. 

In making these acknowledgments, the authors in no sense imply 
that errors of omission and commission are to be charged to those named. 
We apply to ourselves alone Byron’s apostrophe to the ocean, “Upon 
the watery plain, the wrecks are all thy deed.” 


W. H. Peterson 


F. M. StronG 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The living world 


Biochemistry, as the name imphes, means the chemistry of living 
things. Obviously such a meaning includes the ehemistry of plants and 
microorganisins, as well as animals. The first two groups are iudispensa- 
ble to a living world, but the third is net. Although a living world eom- 
posed only of plants and microorganisms would be unfamiliar to us, it 
would be adequate to maintain a balance between the synthetic processes 
of the plant and the degradative processes of microorganisms. Put in 
other terms, the carbon and nitrogen eveles in nature could be kept in 
balanee without the help of animals. The latter are superimposed upon 
the plants and microorganisms; and man, because of his dominant posi- 
tion in the living world, places himself at its center. 

The brief phrase, “chemistry of living things,” covers a vast field of 
subject matter. It includes, in the first place, the chemical make-up of all 
the individual substances of which living tissues are composed. These 
substances are extraordinarily numerous. A single cell of the simplest 
type contains scores, probably hundreds, of different chemical substances 
—no one knows how many in any particular organism. Furthermore, 
many of these substances, or compounds as the chemist prefers to call 
them, are extremely complex. Whole classes of biological compounds 
are so involved that, even today, the exact struetural formula of no 
single member is known; prime examples are the proteins and nucleic 
acids. Quantitatively, the most important single constituent is water. 
Everything else is classified as dry matter or solids, which consist mostly 
of organic compounds (substances containing carbon), although many 
Inorganic substances are present in small amounts. 

Secondly, the “chemistry of living things” includes whatever chemical 
changes the above substances undergo as the organism grows, reproduces, 
absorbs and uses food, exeretes waste products, and in general carries 
out the activities incidental to being and remaining alive. The sum 
total of all these chemical processes and the chemieal compounds involved 
in them zs the living organism. The individual at any moment is a 
dynamic balance between opposing processes of building up and break- 
ing down, of taking in and throwing off, just as a lake is the resultant 


of the inflow and outflow of its waters. 
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Objectives and methods of biochemistry 


The ultimate objectives of the scienee of biochemistry are a complete 
knowledge of the structure and properties of all chemical compounds 
present in living things and a complete understanding of the chemical 
reactions they undergo both in health and disease. Usually, knowledge 
of materials must first be obtained before much can be learned about 
their funetion. At the present time the chief types of organie substance 
in most biological materials are fairly well known. These major com- 
ponents are the carbohydrates, fats and proteins. However, it has be- 
come increasingly clear during the last few deeades that many compounds, 
e.g., Vitamins and hormones, normally present in living eells in only 
very sinall amounts often play important plivsiological roles. An im- 
pressive number of these compounds is now known, but many more cer- 
tainly remain to be studied. The development of our knowledge of 
metabolism is even more recent and incomplete. Some of the processes 
involving food utilization and energy production are emerging into focus, 
but as yet only the barest beginning has been made in finding out what 
cheniical reactions oecur during the normal functioning of living things. 

Biochemical research is being intensively pursued in hundreds of labora- 
tories throughout the world. The methods of study are drawn mainly 
from the older scienees such as chemistry, phvsies, mathematics, biology, 
physiology, ete., of which biochemistry is an outgrowth and descendant. 

Tsolation Methods. Efforts to asecrtain the chemical nature of bio- 
logical materials ordinarily start with an extraction or purification process 
by which one constituent is isolated, 7.c., separated in pure form from 
all the others. The isolation of a pure biological substanee is often a 
difficult feat because most biological materials are complex mixtures 
containing hundreds of different individual chemical substances, many 
of which frequently are closely similar in composition or properties and, 
therefore, difficult to separate. In addition, the particular substance 
sought may be present in very low concentrations, perhaps only one 
part in many million parts of the source material. For example, Doisy 
and co-workers extracted and processed the equivalent of four tons of 
sow ovaries to obtain about 10 mg. of the sex hormone, estradiol (p. 292). 
This small yield represented about half of the hormone originally present, 
sinee its normal concentration in the ovary of the sow is only one part 
in 150,000,000! This isolation of estradiol represents an achievement 
on a par with the famous work of the Curics in obtaining radium from 
pitchblende and illustrates some of the difficulties whieh confront the 
biochemical investigator studying the composition of living things. 

There are many kinds of procedure used in isolating biochemical sub- 
stances, and only a brief indication of their nature can be attempted 
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here. Frequently large classes of substances can be separated from 
each other beeause of their different degrees of solubility. For example, 
a mixture of fat and sugar can casily be separated by shaking with 
ether and water. These two solvents, being immiscible, on standing form 
lavers, one of which contains the sugar and the other the fat. Two types 
of materials both dissolved in the same solvent may be separated by 
causing one to precipitate. For example, a boiling water extraet of a 
fresh fruit or vegetable will contain, among cther things, both sugars 
and proteins. This mixture can be separated by adding a soluble salt 
of a heavy metal such as lead acetate and filtering, since the proteins 
are thereby rendered insoluble. Again, some substances are held on 
the surfaee of adsorbents, ¢.g., activated charcoal, while others are not; 
certain substanees can be volatilized (distilled) leaving others behind. 
By progressively applying such fractionation procedures, a particular sub- 
stance ean be gradually separated from the compounds whieh are origi- 
nally mixed with it in the living material, and thus brought nearer 
to) a state of purity. 

Once an individual chemical substanee has been isolated, it can be 
analyzed by standard chemieal methods, broken down into simpler frag- 
ments, which are also analyzed, and in general examined to see Just how 
it is constituted chemically. If the compound is not of too great com- 
plexity, e.g., has a moleeular weight of a few hundred or less, its structure 
is usually established within a few years. The results of this work are 
expressed as a structural formula, which shows just what the substance 
is and how it may be expected to reaet with other substanees. Sinec 
most compounds isolated from living things are organic (earbon) com- 
pounds, such studies fall into the realm of organic chemistry. 

Nutrition. A large part of biochemical research for the past fifty 
years has been concerned with the nutrition of animals, plants, and micro- 
organisms. The objectives of this work have been to find out just what 
chemical substances are needed in the food of living organisms to nourish 
them properly and to determine what purpose each nutrient serves. In 
the earlier days of the twentieth century, attention was focused mainly 
on the energy-yielding and body-building materials which constitute the 
bulk of the food, namely the carbohydrates, fats and proteins. More 
recently, substances required in smaller amounts such as the mineral 
elements, vitamins, and other growth factors have been intensively studied. 
These remarks apply particularly to animals and microorganisms, as 
plants need only mincral elements besides carbon dioxide and water for 
nourishment. 

The experimental methods of investigating these questions are similar 
in principle regardless of the type of organism being studied, and may 
be illustrated for the case of animals. The general approach has been 
to feed animals a diet prepared from purified ingredients and to observe 
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whether they grew normally and remained healthy. Usually growth 
declined, but by supplementing the purified diet with some natural food 
material, such as yeast, whole milk, or liver extract, growth was restored. 
Such experiments showed that the supplement must have contained some 
essential food factor lacking from the purified experimental (basal) diet. 
The next step was to isolate this substanee, determine its chemical struc- 
ture, and add it as a pure compound to the basal dict for further feeding 
trials. Whenever this was done, it usually was found that extra supple- 
ments were again needed, or in other words, that the supplement first 
used must have been contributing more than one essential food factor. 

By sueh methods it has now been shown that a long list of chemical 
substances is required to fulfill the dietary needs of animals. In the 
case of rats and chickens most, if not all, of the essential food factors 
have been diseovered, sinee rapid growth and apparently normal develop- 
ment can be obtained on diets eomposed exclusively of pure chemicals. 
However, when such a “synthetic diet” is fed to other animals sueh 
as guinea pigs, they respond so poorly that other still-unknown food 
substances are obviously needed. In fact the use of many different 
species of animals for nutritional studies has been a fruitful souree of 
information, for, although many requirements are similar, many differ- 
ences have also been found. Not only animals, but plants and micro- 
organisms have been extensively studied as to their nutritional require- 
ments, and the latter especially, because of their small size and rapid 
growth, have served as admirable test subjects. 

Study of Metabolic Reactions. The study of the chemical reactions 
that take place in hving organisms is regarded by many biochemists as 
the most significant and fundamental aspect of the science. As pointed 
out above, relatively little progress along this line was made until recently, 
but since emphasis is now shifting strongly in this direction, the rate of 
discovery of new information has sharply increased, and extensive addi- 
tions to our knowledge may be expected in the relatively near future. 
In studying metabolic reactions one approach has been to investigate 
the composition of the food consumed and the waste eliminated by an 
organism in order to attempt to deduce what must have happened inside 
the organism to convert the one into the other. This method has yielded 
some information, but obviously suffers from severe limitations. 

A more fruitful approach has been to transfer the reactions being 
studied from the organism to the test tube. In several instances it has 
been possible to duplicate cellular reactions in the absence of the cells 
themselves. For example, many of the intermediates, sueh as succinic 
acid, involved in earbohydrate metabolism are oxidized by molecular 
oxvgen to earbon dioxide and water when added to suitable tissue 
preparations. Finely ground suspensions of liver tissue in an aqueous 
buffer are suitable for this purpose. Similarly, eell-free yeast prepara- 
tions can ferment glucose to carbon dioxide and alcohol. Once such a 
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system that is able to reproduce typteal metabolic reactions in vitro * 
is discovered, the way will be open for experimental study. The ehemical 
compounds involved in each step of the process ean be isolated in pure 
form, and the effect of removing them from the system or replacing 
them at various concentrations ean be observed. The catalysts (enzymes 
and coenzymes) which make the whole process possible can similarly be 
studied one at a time, and, in general, cach step ean be subjeeted to 
detailed examination. It is in this way that mueh of our knowledge 
of metabolism has been aequired. 

A still newer technique, which promises to be of major signifieanee in 
unraveling the chemistry of metabolism, is based on the use of isotopes. 
The widespread use of this method was made possible by the atomic 
energy development. Eventually, this may well prove to have been 
one of the most constructive and valuable results of that program.  Iso- 
topes of the common elements—C, H, O, N, 8, P, and others—are used 
as metabolie “tracers” by incorporating gne or more of them into some 
substance normally involved in metabolism. The “labeled” metabolite 
is then administered to the test organism. After a suitable interval the 
distribution of the isotope in the various tissues or tissue components 
of the organism is determined. Thus if a rat is fed glycine containing 
N® in the amino group, and the purine compounds in the animal’s tissues 
are later found to contain N!° in comparable amounts, it may be con- 
cluded that glycine is concerned in the biosynthesis of purines, and 
specifically that one of the nitrogen atoms in the purine ring eame from 
the amino group of glycine. Other examples of the use of isotopes 
will be encountered throughout the text. 

Information about metabolie processes can also be obtained by block- 
ing some particular process and then searching for a way to remove the 
bloek. The desired effect can be obtained, for example, with antimetab- 
olites, substances so similar to certain normal metabolites that they 
get in the way of the latter but yet are unable to carry out their fune- 
tions. Again, it is often possible to produce mutants of lower organisms 
(e.g., the mold, Neurospora), whieh lack the power to carry out certain 
metabolie reactions. In such cases it has frequently been observed that 
the effect (e.g., growth failure) of the block may be removed by ad- 
ministering some apparently unrelated chemieal. This indicates that 
the counteracting agent may be the substanee normally formed by the 
bloeked reaction. As an illustration, suppose an organism needs substance 
A to serve as a catalyst for the transformation of D into C: 

B == ¢ 
An antimetabolite of A would probably inhibit the growth of this organ- 
ism, but this inhibition would be counteracted by C. 


17 vitro means, literally, in glass and implies occurring outside any living thing. 
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Relation of biochemistry to biology 


Biologists have traditionally studied living organisms on the basis of 
the cell, as the smallest intact living unit. The cell oceupies much the 
same relative position in biology as the molecule does in chemistry. 
The smaller components of living cells have come under scrutiny, as the 
biologist, equipped with ever more powerful microscopes, has probed 
deeper and deeper into the mysteries of living matter. The main parts 
of a typical cell are the cell wall, nucleus, and cytoplasm. The living 
material making up the nucleus and cytoplasm is termed protoplasm; 
it is a grayish, translucent, jelly-like material, which under the micro- 
scope can be seen to consist of a meshwork filled with fluid. The nucleus 
contains chromosomes, and these in turn, under very high magnification, 
reveal structural irregularities which may have functional significance. 
Thus the biologist studies and interprets life mostly in terms of its 
smallest visible fragments. 

From the chemical viewpoint, protoplasm is an aqueous, colloidal 
solution containing protein as the chief solid ingredient, but with appre- 
clable amounts of fatty substances, nucleic acids, and other compounds 
present. The metabolic reactions oceurring in the eell take place in 
this solution, and are studied and interpreted by the biochemist in terms 
of mclecules of the reacting substances. Most molecules are far too small 
to be seen in any microscope, and their actual existence can only be sur- 
mised from indirect evidence. However, the giant molecules of proteins 
and nucleic acids are large enough so that they can actually be “seen,” 
that is, photographed, with the help of the electron microscope, an instru- 
ment that makes possible 50,000-100,000 fold magnification. 

It seems most probable that the merging of biochemistry and biology 
will continue in the future to an even greater extent, as the functional 
activities of living things come more to be studied and explained in 
chemical terms. However, it will not suffice to regard metabolism merely 
as a group of chemical processes occurring at random in the same solu- 
tion. Each living cell is a miniature “chemical factory” where food 
molecules pass in an orderly fashion through a long series of interrelated 
chemical reactions. A highly organized physical structure, with each 
catalyst (enzyme) in a definite position in relation to the others, must 
exist to accomplish this end. The study of such levels of organization 
can probably be more properly classified as biology rather than as bio- 
chemistry, although it must be obvious that the borderline is indefinite. 


Study of biochemistry 


The first task of the beginning student must be to learn something 
of the materials of the cell in order to provide a basis for subsequent 
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study of metabolic processes. At least an elementary knowledge is 
needed, not only of the major cellular components (water, carbohydrates, 
fats, and proteins), but also of the mincrals, vitamins, hormones, and 
enzymes, which, although present in smaller amounts, are equally vital 
to the living organism. 

Relatively little time can be devoted, at first, to discussion of detailed 
evidenee for various faets and how this evidence was obtained, since 
major emphasis must be given to the facts themselves. In other words, 
the results rather than the methods of biochemical research form the 
chief subjeet matter of the beginning course. It is for this reason that 
the methods have been briefly outlined in this introductory chapter. As 
in all elementary studies, the student is asked to accept great masses 
of information more or less on faith, with the clear understanding, how- 
ever, that each fact is firmly supported by experimental evidence which 
he ean review and assess for himself, if he so desires. References and 
suggested readings are listed at the end of each chapter for this purpose. 


REFERENCES AND SUGGESTED READINGS 
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Chapter 2 


WATER 


Occurrence and importance 


Water is the most abundant substance in living matter. The great 
physiologist, Claude Bernard, said, “All living matter lives in water.” 
In his Outline of History, Wells put it this way, “We talk of breathing 
air, but what all living beings really do is to breathe oxygen dissolved 
in water.” 

Table 2-1 gives the water content of some typical animal, plant, and 
microbial materials. The human body is about 65 per cent water, a corn 
plant about 75 per cent, and a bacterial cell about 80 per cent. The 
amount of water varies not only with the type of material but also with 
its period of development. Two examples, for which we have adequate 
data, will show the variation with age. The pig embryo at 15 days of 
development consists of 97 per cent water and 3 per cent solids, and 
at birth the young pig is made up of about 89 per cent water and 11 
per cent solids. The water content continues to decrease as the pig 
grows, being about 67 per cent at 100 Ibs. weight and 438 per cent for 
a very fat animal weighing 300 Ibs. The same relationship between 
water content and age holds for other farm animals and also for man. 

The water content of the corn plant remains practically constant, about 
88 per cent, during the actively growing period from the seedling to the 
tassel state, decreases rapidly to around 70 per cent at the time the 
kernels begin to glaze, and falls to about 52 per cent when the plant is 
mature and ready to harvest. 

A high water content is charaeteristic of youth and activity and a 
lowered figure is associated with old age and inactivity. The relation 
between water content and activity of tissues is further demonstrated by 
comparison of different tissues in the same individual. The metabolically 
active tissues of the body, e.g., brain and liver, contain much more water 
than the relatively inactive portions such as bones and fatty tissues. 
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Table 2-1] 


Water content of some important biological materials 


Water 
Material [per cent] 

ESOT EN ls) ae NP ee Ee bo fc fees ea nue ve eee 65 
[ONPRTTN,. CURR OE Ge) Sees ne ee $4 
NAIESETE 5. lage Wea Gites eon, ae 76 
PIGUSCIE: L261 20, Ee ak 73 
NEDO RL gc os ig Beeb en Oat Gee Re ee 80 
UMS Qa sisess hbthet 5 God ee Se 87 
SUSE, ag bp ilo we ques See Le 99.5 
ISIE os kay ORS oa cv aw 10-40 
Pxonemiosiiey (MNamiy Cat) Genes) occ. ces c ta cuau Geewsss destneeeeuees.- 10-30 
ere VERO MCIOU es TOT week avis cae ok crv See Os ahsc habeus eeu keeus 58 
ee me Mul itomel ecliy Ss Old 2. ee aie san ba5 Seca rhc ese Ce ewadan Coda wa 97 
IPS Be IGIUEY S0 eee eee kw 89 
Fieedemmaunity, depending om fatness ..,....<-<- 0... ¢+<cse-eseeceesss-. 40-50 


WOrmapianicesecaling to tassel period | )...¢2< 0... 6005 ence es pee cee sec eens: 85-90 


ormeplimirkerielsrelazed: Aff cs ccnus. so sesseanes vce oacdeess coceasc dake 68-72 
SO OD MAIL ee Bg en, ce oe nk oe noch dn en one Ga eulva ees 50-60 
IS CUICIEA » 5 se Veg ea Re en ee 73-90 
“VOGBYSINSg pcg ute dea a ae ee 68-83 
MGIC ssahe eee Oy a 75-85 


It is all too common a fallacy to hmit the meaning of “foods” to the 
energy-yiclding materials—carbohydrates, fats, and protcins—with the 
inclusion perhaps of mineral elements. If the term food be considered 
to include all substances that are essential for the growth and repair 
of body tissue, as most certainly it should, then water likewise is truly 
a food. This error in thinking has arisen from the fact that in the 
past most biologists have treated water as if it were an inert material 
and have looked upon the solids of plant and animal tissues as the im- 
portant part of the organism. Gortner has pointed out how mistaken 
is this view; he illustrates his argument by citing the composition of 
the tadpole, 95 per cent water and 5 per cent solids. “It would be 
ridiculous to speak of this organism as being composed of only 5 per 
cent of vital materials. The water is as much a part of the tadpole as 
are the fats, proteins, etc., which serve to form the gel structure, and the 
biochemical and biophysical reactions which take place within the cells 
and tissues of the tadpole are determined probably more by the water 
which is present than by any or all of the other constituents.” 


Free and bound water 


The term “bound water” has come into use to designate water that has 
been adsorbed by the colloids of the living cell, in contrast to “free water,” 
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which is not an integral part of the plant or animal tissue with which 
it is associated. The major part of bound water is held probably by 
proteins, but other classes of compounds are known to retain relatively 
large amounts of water. Thus adipose tissue contains considerable 
water, certain of the compound lipides, such as lecithin, emulsify readily in 
water, and the polysaccharides of plant tissues are decidedly hydrophilic. 

It is not certain just how bound water is held by colloidal material. 
One explanation applied to proteins is that sharing of electrons between 
the protein molecule and the water molecule sets up a binding force that 
holds the water to the protein. Such a foree is called a hydrogen bond 
or bridge and consists of an electropositive hydrogen atom standing 
between two electronegative atoms, e.g., N and O, thus —N: H : O—. 
The hydrogen shares its eleetron with both the N and O. 

Proteins contain many groups sueh as —NH2, —COOH that can form 
a hydrogen bond with water. <A protein molecule may contain several 
thousand binding groups. For example, gelatin, a rather small protein 
having a molecular weight of about 35,000, is calculated to have 960 
molecules of water bound to each molecule of gelatin when a gel is 
formed. There is much difference of opinion as to the quantity of water 
held by proteins in solution, but 0.3 g. of water per gram of protein is 
a commonly suggested figure. 

Bound water, especially that bound by the protoplasm of the cell, 
appears to be one of the several important factors involved in frost and 
drought resistance. Plants that are exposed to low temperatures in 
winter increase the proportion of bound water and the concentration of 
water-soluble protein in the eell sap, thus developing what is called 
winter hardiness. Plants, such as cactus, that live under arid or semi- 
arid conditions hold their water largely in the bound state. Insects also 
increase the percentage of bound water under conditions of cold or 
drought. 

Yeast cells furnish another example of the intimate association of 
residual water and life processes. A commercial product known as active 
dry yeast contains only about 8 per cent moisture, but the cells are 
still alive and will survive for many months. If soaked in warm water 
for a few minutes, the yeast promptly starts producing carbon dioxide 
and can be used in place of baker’s press yeast for bread-making. How- 
ever, if the cells are dried to around 5 per cent moisture, they die, and 
will not revive when placed in water. 

On the other hand, cultures of most microorganisms if lyophilized 
(dried from the frozen state) can be kept in this condition for years and 
still grow when placed in a suitable medium. 
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Necessity for water 


The demands of the body for water are far more imperative than 
those for food. An animal ean hve for 100 davs or more without food 
but dies within five to ten days if no water is supplied. With a Seoteh 
collie, Hawk eondueted two experiments in which the dog was main- 
tained for 105 and 117 days, respectively, without food, but with an 
abundanee of water. At the end of each period the animal was still in 
a fair condition of health. 

In the life of the plant enormous quantities of water are transpired. 
From three hundred to four hundred pounds of water are involved in 
the manufacture of one pound of dry matter. Water is one of the great 
raw inaterials from which the plant produces sugars, fats, proteins, and 
all the other substances which go to make up the plant cell. 


Function of water 


Sinee all chemical changes involved in digestion are of a hydrolytic 
nature, water is concerned in the first step toward utilization of fats, 
proteins, and the higher carbohydrates. Water functions as a medium 
for the transportation of food materials during digestion, absorption, and 
circulation; and of waste products, as well, in the process of elimination. 
Hawk has demonstrated that digestion by saliva is more rapid if the 
saliva is diluted with about seven times its volume of water. Gastric 
digestion and pancreatic digestion also are aided by liberal quantities of 
water. Carbohydrates, fats, and proteins are more completely absorbed 
when large quantities of water are ingested with the food. The growth 
of bacteria, and consequent putrefactive processes, are deereased by the 
use of liberal quantities of water with food. 

Water also plays an important role as a heat regulator. Because of 
the high specifie heat of water, oxidation in the body can proceed without 
greatly increasing the temperature at the site of oxidation. Water is 
a good conductor of heat and thus aids in the transfer of heat from the 
interior to the surface of the body. Finally, because of its high latent 
heat of vaporization, water earries off heat by vaporization in the expired 
breath and evaporation from the surface of the body. It is estimated 
that about 25 per cent of the heat produced in the body is carried off 
by way of the breath and by evaporation from the skin. In animals that 
do not perspire freely—dogs, swine, cattle—excess heat is dissipated by 
increasing the respiration (panting). 

Finally, water performs an important function as a lubricant in the 
many movements of the muscles, Joints and organs of the body. 
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Water requirement 


The water requirement varies with different conditions. For an adult 
doing no manual work, and at the time of year when the weather does not 
induce visible perspiration, it is estimated that an intake of about 3 I. of 
water per day is needed for good health. Of this quantity, about 2 1. will 
be contained in the food, leaving 1 |. to be drunk as water. Many health 
authorities advocate drinking from 5 to 8 glasses of water daily, which 
is more than most people manage to do. 

Individuals who work under conditions which induce much perspiration, 
for example, blast furnace workers, may lose many liters of sweat per day 
and hence must drink large quantities of water. Since the sweat carries 
with it salts, depletion must be avoided by taking salt tablets or by adding 
salt to the drinking water. About 0.1 per cent of sodium chloride in the 
water is scarcely perceptible, and such water quenches thirst about as 
well as unsalted water. 

The water requirement would be even higher than it is except for the 
fact that the ingested water is reused several times for different purposes 
before it is finally lost from the body. Water withdrawn from the blood 
stream for such secretions as saliva, gastric juice, pancreatic juice, in- 
testinal juice, and bile is salvaged during absorption and made available 
for further use. The volume of these secretions amounts to from 3.7 to 
9.8 1. daily, which means an average reuse of two to three times. 

Formally it was thought that water should not be drunk with meals, 
but as a result of Hawk’s work it appears thaat this idea is erroneous. 
Under certain conditions such as dropsy, heart and kidney disturbances 
large quantities of water may be objectionable, but for the normal in- 
dividual it is probable that too little water is usually consumed. 


Metabolic water 


Water is invariably .one of the end products of oxidation of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and proteins. Such water is called “metabolic water.” 
To be specific, let us refer to the equation for complete oxidation of 
glucose in the body: 


CoH 120, +f 605 = 6CO, or 6HLO + 683 Cal.t 


During oxidation of 180 g. (1 mole) of glucose, 108 g. (6 moles) of water 
is produced with accompanying liberation of 683 Cal. of heat. By the 
same proportion, 15.9 g. of water would be formed for every 100 Cal. 
derived by oxidation of glucose. 


1 For a definition of calorie see p. 413. 
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From fats, proteins, and stareh the yield of water per 100 Cal. is some- 
what less than the amount calculated for glucose. Approximately 12.5 mil. 
of metabolie water is formed during oxidation of a 100 Cal. portion of 
a diet in whieh proteins, fats, and earbolhydrates contribute 15, 35, and 50 
per cent, respectively, of the total calories. On this basis, a person con- 
suming 3000 Cal. daily would derive 375 ml. of water from oxidation 
of these energy-yielding foods, an amount approximating one-tenth of 
the take of water as a drink. 

Some species of insect, ¢e.g., clothes moth and grain weevil, obtain nearly 
all of their water from metabolie processes. The elothes moth feeds on 
wool, which eontains about 5-10 per eent of absorbed water. For each 
eram of dry wool (protein) consumed, approximately 0.4 ml. of water is 
formed by the chemical processes involved in metabolism. 


Water balance 


For a normal man the intake and output of water are so regulated 
that the amount in the body remains fairly constant. If the intake is 
increased without any other change in external conditions, the output 
in the urine is very promptly inereased. If the atmospheric temperature 
rises, or if muscular effort is inereased, then more water is eliminated 
through the skin as insensible or sensible (visible) perspiration and less 
is put out in the urine. With inereased muscular effort there is also more 
water eliminated through the lungs, but the greatest variation oceurs in 
the volume of urine and perspiration. A typical water balance for an 
average-sized man of sedentary oceupation is about as follows: 


Water intake ml. Water output ml. 
Dre water 2.06 feb a ete S50: Mela Win gees ae ee er Pry 1450 
Water in coffee, milk, soup, and ta ECOS och eae a ee ee eee ee 150 

MILDER AMMOS ee tis oe ke eS 600 Evaporated from the skin ....... 600 
Water in solid foods ............. 700 Vaporized through the lungs ..... 350 
Metabolic: water ..2.52..0654....5 350 

Total 2500 2550 


On this particular day there is a negative balance of 50 ml.; on a succeed- 
ing day the balance might be positive by that much or more. 


Water supplies 


The importance of a pure water supply eannct be overestimated. To 
determine the potability of a water requires careful ehemieal and bae- 
teriological analyses. Pure water in the chemist’s sense of the term is 
not required to furnish a sanitary water supply. All ground and surface 
waters dissolve more or less salts and other materials. It is only when 
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such waters contain harmful organisms or acquire offensive odors or tastes 
that they become objectionable. A good drinking water should be clear, 
colorless, odorless, have a cool and refreshing taste, and be free from harm- 
ful organisms. 

In the chemical examination of water the different forms of nitrogen 
are regarded as the best index of the quality of the water. The water 
is analyzed for its content of albuminoid ammonia, ammonia, nitrites, 
and nitrates. These different forms of nitrogen are closely related to one 
another. The albuminoid ammonia really represents protein nitrogen and 
is readily converted by organisms into ammonia. Other organisms then 
oxidize the ammonia to nitrites and nitrates. The nitrogen of the nitrates 
may then be utilized by plants that grow in the water and be again built 
up into proteins. These proeesses are called ammonifieation and nitri- 
fication and form a part of what is known as the nitrogen cyele in nature. 
The relation of the different forms of nitrogen may be expressed by the 
following equations in whieh glycine is taken to represent protein: 


Ammonification : 
2CH»NH.2COOH + 30. = 2NH, + 4CO2 + 2H20 
Nitrification : 
2NH, + 302 = 2HNOs + 2H.O 
2AHNOs -- 0, => 2HINO, 
2HNO; + CaCO, = Ca(NO3)2 + He0 + COo 


These compounds of nitrogen are not toxic in the quantities in which 
they occur in water. Far more ammonia, for example, is produced as a 
result of metabolism than is consumed in the drinking of water. How- 
ever, the presence of a constant and continuing supply of albuminoid 
tunmonia, ammonia, and nitrates may indicate that the water is being 
contaminated by sewage, since these forms of nitrogen are particularly 
high in sewage. A state of change is regarded as a state of danger and 
ealls for careful investigation as to the origin of these forms of nitrogen. 
Care must be observed in interpreting the data obtained by analyzing 
water. The normal nitrogen content of such waters must be known be- 
fore judgment can be passed. Deep well water would not have the same 
nitrogen content as a surface or spring water. It is neeessary to know 
something of the topographical features surrounding the water supply. 

The chloride content of water is often also of value in determining the 
character of the water. If it has been polluted by sewage, the chloride 
eontent will be abnormally high. Here again, however, it 1s necessary 
to observe great caution in passing judgment. Waters from along the 
coast or from regions where salt deposits exist may be very high in 
chlorides and still be perfectly safe. It is not the absolute amount, but 
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the departure from the normal in that vieinity that is significant. Sewage, 
which contains a very high content of salt, will raise the chlorine content 
very quickly if a little of it gets into the water. 

Although sedimentation, flocculation with chemicals, and filtration 
through layers of sand and gravel remove much suspended matter and 
henee lessen the bacterial content of water, these methods alone eannot 
be reed upon for purification of a public water supply. The agent most 
commonly employed to destroy bacteria in water is liquid chlorine. 
Penfield and Cushing state that 85 per cent of the public water supplies 
of the United States are sterilized with chlorine. According to these 
authors the average typhoid death rate in 77 important cities of the 
United States has decreased from 20.54 deaths per 100,000 in 1910 (when 
the use of chlorine was initiated) to only 0.76 in 1937. Better water 
supplies, and the use of sulfa drugs, antibiotics, and other therapeutic 
measures, have decreased the typhoid death rate to 0.2 per 100,000 in 1948. 


Hardness of water 


From the household and industrial viewpoint, the hardness of water 1s 
an economic question that involves the cost of large quantities of soap and 
water-softening materials. The hardness of water is due to the presence 
of bicarbonates, sulfates, chlorides, and silicates of calcium, magnesium, 
and iron. These salts form insoluble precipitates with soap and therefore 
give what is called hardness to the water. New types of cleaning agents, 
called “synthetic detergents” (p. 87), have been developed in recent 
years. They form soluble calcium and magnesium soaps and hence can 
be used in hard water. 

Hardness of water is spoken of as being temporary or permanent de- 
pending upon whether it is due to bicarbonates or other salts. If the 
hardness is duc to bicarbonates, heating or boiling the water will, to a large 
extent, precipitate the caleium or magnesium bicarbonates as insoluble 
carbonates. On the other hand, boiling has no effect upon water that 
contains sulfates or other salts of calcium and magnesium. Such waters 
are said to be permanently hard. Many different methods for softening 
hard water can be used such as boiling, or addition of lime, washing soda, 
phosphates, or other precipitants. In all cases a precipitation of the 
calcium and magnesium is the end to be desired. The action of these 
precipitants may be represented by the following equations: 


Heat; 
Ca(Hico:,). = CiGo: + H.O - CO. 
Lime: 


Ca(HCO,)2 + Ca(OH). = 2CaCO, + 2H.0 
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Washing soda: 
Ca(HCO,).2 + NasCO, = CaCO, + 2NaHCO, 
CaSO, + NasCO, = CaCO, + Na,SO, 
Phosphates: 
3Ca(HCOs3). + 2NagPO4 = Cag(PO4)o + 6NaHCO, 
3CaSO, + 2Na,PO, = Cag(PO4). + 3Na.S0, 


The use of various water-softening materials in the kitchen and laundry 
of the average household is not a very satisfactory procedure. In most 
cases little or no softening of the water, and consequent saving of soap, 
is effected. At best it is a temporary expedient and to a large extent means 
waste of money. A satisfactory method of softening water is by means 
of a zeolite. Silieates of this character are sold under such trade names 
as Permutit, Refinite, and Bormite. Water treated in this way is soft. 
In fact, it requires less soap than distilled water because of the presence 
of a small amount of sodium bicarbonate. The softening of water by 
means of a silicate may be represented by the following equation: 


Ca(HCO 3)» + Na.O-Al,04°28i0,"6H,O = 
CaO-AlyOg*28i0y:6H.O + 2NaHCO, 


After a time the silicate will have taken up all the calcium or magnesium 
that it will hold and must then be regenerated if the water 1s to be softened. 
This is done by means of a strong solution of salt that displaces the 
absorbed calcium or magnesium and again forms the sodium silicate. 
This operation is called the regeneration of the silicate and is indicated 
by the following equation: 


Ca0-Al,05:28i105°6H,O + 2NaCl = Na,0-Al,0528i056H»O + CaCls 


A more recent method for, softening water is by means of cation exchange 
resins. Such resins are extremely insoluble, high polymer organic com- 
pounds that contain many acidie groups, e.g., sulfonic, —SO3H,; carboxyl, 
—COOH; ete. A phenol sulfonic acid resin is made by polymerizing 
m-phenol sulfonic aeid, CsHsy(OH)SO3H, and formaldehyde. Commercial 
produets of this type are Amberlite IR-100 and Dowex-50. The removal 
of a cation such as Ca++ from water by the resin may be represented 
by the following equation: 


Ca(HCOs3). or CaSO,+ 2NaR =CaR,+2NaHCO, or NassO, 


In the above equation NaR represents the sodium form of the ion exchange 
resin. Similar equations can be set up to show the removal of magnesiuin, 
iron, and other cations. When the resin becomes loaded with cations, it 
is regenerated by washing with sodium chloride brine. The reaction is 
illustrated by the equation 


CaR, + 2NaCl = 2NaR + CaCl. 
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An ion exchange resin that removes anions ean be synthesized by eon- 
densing a phenol amine, e.g., Cely(OH)CH2NHCHs, and formaldehyde. 
Amberlite IR4B is a commercial product of this type. The removal of 
anions may be represented by the equation 


CaSO, + 2ROH = Ca(OH). + R.SO, 


The alkalinity thus produeed may be neutralized by using the anion 
exehanger in series with an aeid form of eation exehanger (IIR), in whieh 
ease the water is completely demineralized, thus 


The anion exchanger can be regenerated with sodium hydroxide, and the 
eation exehanger with sulfurie aeid. 

A desalting kit for the production of potable water in case of foreed 
landings in overseas flying consists of silver zeolites (AgZ), silver oxide, 
and barium hydroxide compressed into briquets and placed in a suitable 
container for filtering sea water. The reactions involved are as follows: 


AgZ + NaCl = NaZ + AgCl 
Ba(OH). + MgSO, = Mg(OH). + BaSO, 


The sodium, chloride, magnesium, and sulfate ions, the ehief constituents 
of sea water, are removed as the insoluble eompounds NaZ, AgCl, 
Mg(OH):2, and BaSOy. The capacity of the zeolite material is about ten 
times its volume of sea water. 

The above discussion of ion exchangers is merely a bare outline of the 
subject, and the interested student is referred to the books listed at the 
end of the chapter for complete information on this complex and rapidly 
developing field of work. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON WATER 


1. Would you expeet the young leaves of a growing plant to be higher or lower 
in water content than the fully developed leaves? Explain. 

2. Arrange these materials in ascending order of water content: milk, blood, eab- 
bage, saliva, strawberries, fish. (Consult Tables 2-1 and A-1.) 

3. Explain the terms “bound water” and “free water.” 

4. Explain the term hydrogen bond. With which other elements is it associated? 
Consult the index. 

5. What changes in composition would you expect to find in wheat plants ana- 
tyzed in September and again in December? 

6. What is the daily water requirement of an adult? Name some of the ehief 
funetions of water in the body. 

7. Explain how clothes moth larvae get their water. Can you name another 
insect or living organism that gets its water in the same way? 

8. What is meant by “metabolie water”? What is the approximate eontribution 
of this water to the total intake? 
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9. Discuss the advisability of drinking liberal quantities of water at meal time. 

10. Write an equation for the reaction between soap and hard water. 

11. Write an equation for the softening of water by zeolites (silicates). 

12. Explain the terms (1) temporary and (2) permanent hardness of water. 

13. Define the term ion exchange resin. Find the name of one resin other than 
those given in the text and the name of the company that produces it. 

14. Write equations for the removal of MgCls from water by ion exchange resin. 
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Chapter 3 


CARBOHYDRATES [= L 


Composition and definition : 


The word “carbohydrate” literally means carbon combined with water 
and originates in the fact that many carbohydrates have the composition 
C,H.20),. The values of x and y may range from three to many thousand. 
Although several carbohydrates do not have this composition, and some 
other substances do, e.g., lactic acid (C3H,O3), the term nevertheless fits 
the great majority of carbohydrates and is in common use. 

Carbohydrates may be chemically defined as simple sugars, or more 
complex substances which yield simple sugars on hydrolysis.t Simple 
sugars are either aldehydes or ketones which contain at least two, and 
usually several, hydroxyl groups. The aldehyde-alcohol type is called 
an aldose, e.g., glucose, and the ketone-aleohol type a ketose, e.g., fructose. 


Occurrence and importance 


The plant world is the great source of the carbohydrates. The dry 
matter of plants (excepting certain oily seeds) is from 60 to 90 per cent 
carbohydrate. These compounds are constituents of most materials that 
satisfy the primary needs of human life. 

Our food is made up principally of carbohydrates—approximately 70 
per cent by weight of the food in the average diet. Mueh of our clothing 
is made from carbohydrates—cotton, rayon, and linen. In the United 
States probably more houses are built of wood than of all other materials 
combined. Even in many buildings of brick and stone, wood enters into 
the construction of walls, floors, stairways, and windows. The great fuel 
materials, wood and coal, are either carbohydrates or derived from carbo- 
hydrates. The carbohydrates are at the very foundation of the economic 
structure of society. 

The importance of the carbohydrates is shown by Table 3-1. The 
carbohydrate industries listed employ nearly as many people and turn 
out products of greater value than the combined machimery and chemical 
and drug industries. 


1 Hydrolysis consists In the cleavage of a complex molecule into smaller fragments 
with the simultaneous addition of water. 
19 


Value of prod- 
ucts shipped 


$4,691,931,000 
5,496 299,000 
8,183,849,000 
7,051,485 ,000 

944,925,000 
1,141 437,000 

459,978,000 


1,671,712,000 
447,089,000 
167,648,000 
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Table 3-1 
Economic importance of some industries based on carbohydrates * 
Wage 
Industry earners 
1. Lumber and products (except furniture) .......... 635,708 
2. Cotton and rayon fabrics, yarns, threads .......... 604,469 
3. Grain millvand bakery producis’ ..2..2...5 72.4... 392,585 
4. Paperiand: productsm ae 6... eee eee 449 833 
5s Conte chione ny mare ee er ey aera re eee rer ee 75,165 
®, Sune (Gane aioel lee) .ccacconancaccononsboausuce 35,423 
fo SEEN, CSI, AWS ....ecccacncvascsodonesaaees 12,324 
8. Fermentation products (beverages, vinegar, yeast, 
CCN Merry te ots es Suk gh eh nt LC RARER RR auch 91,754 
9. Canvas products and textile bags ................. 24,453 
Om Corda esanclist wy 1c mee en 15,950 
2,337 664 


$30 ,256.353.000 


* Compiled from the 1947 Census of Manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, 1950, 
and from the Statistical Abstract of the United Ntates, 1951, published by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


For comparison, figures for some other industries from the same source, 


for the same year, are as follows: 


Wage 

Industry earners 
Machinery, including electrical ...................... 2,346,682 
Tidus trraligelveminc al serannc lcs a 353,445 


An abridged classification of carbohydrates 


I. Monosaccharides 
A. Trioses, CsH«Os 
1. Aldotriose: p-glyceraldehyde 
2. Ketotriose: dihydroryacetone 
B. Tetroses, C:HsO; 
1. Aldotetroses: p-erythrosc, p-threose 
C. Pentoses 


Value of prod- 
ucts shipped 
$19,667 327,000 

5,145,963,000 


1. Aldopentoses, CsHi0Os: L-arabinose, p-arabinose, p-rylose, p-ribose 


2. Ketopentose, CsHiwOs: L-rylulose 


3. Desoxypentose,’ CsHi:O;: 2-desoxy-p-ribose (desoxyribose) 


D. Hexoses 
. Aldohexoses, CeHi205: p-glucose, p-galactose, D-mannose 
. Ketohexoses, CoHi2O6: p-fructose, L-sorbose 


Ww bo Re 


galactose (1-fucose) 


. Desoxyhexoses, CoHi20s: 6-desory-1-mannose (L-rhamnose), 6-desory-L- 


4, Aminohexoses, CoHisO;N: 2-amino-p-glucose (p-glucosamine), 2-amino-p- 


galactose (galactosamine) 


iThe prefix “desoxy” means “lacking oxygen.” Note that the formula of the desoxy- 


pentose is C,H,.O,, whereas the other pentoses are C,H,0;,. 
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5. Hexuronie acids, ColfywOr: p-glucuronic acid, p-mannuronic acid, p-galac- 
turonic acid 
EK. Heptoses 
1. Ketoheptoses, C;HiuO;: v-mannoheptulose, scdoheptulose 
1k. Disaccharides, CrlmlalOha 
A. Anhydrides’ of glucose and galactose: lactose, melibiose 
B. Anhydride of glucose and fructose: sucrose 
C. Anhbydrides of glucose and glucose: maltose, iso-maliose, ccllobiose, gen- 
fiobiose, trehalose ; 
D. Anhydrides of a hexose and a hexuronie acid (aldobiuronic acids): cello- 
biuronte acid, genliobiuronic acid 
III. Trisaccharides, Ci,Ha20;6 
A. Anhydride of galactose, glucose, and fructose: raffinose 
B. Anhydride of glucose, fructose, and glucose: melizitose 
TV. Polysaccharides 
A. Homopolysaccharides (anhydrides of single monosaccharides) 

1. Pentosans, (CsH.O,);: xylan, araban 

2, Hexosans 
a. Glucosans, (CeHwOs);: cellulose, starch, dextrin, glycogen, bacterial 

dextran. 
b. Fructosaus, (CeHwOs)-: znulin, bacterial levan 
ce. Galactosans, (CeHiwOs).: snatl galactogen 
d. Mannosans, (CsHwOs),: vegetable nut mannan, salep mannan 
e. Polyglucosamine: * chitin 
f. Polyuronides,®? (CeHsOz)z 
(1) Polygalacturonic acid: pectic acid 
(2) Polymannuronie acid: alginic acid 
B. Heteropolysaccharides (anhydrides of several monosaccharides) 

1. Hemicelluloses: alkali-soluble polysaccharides associated with cellulose in 
wood, straw, cornstalks, and other fibrous plant tissues. On hydrolysis, 
form mainly p-xylose, together with L-arabinose, p-glucose, uronic acids, 
and other sugurs. 

2. Plant gums: gums from injured trees or bushes, mostly water-soluble, and 
forming pb-glucuronic acid and other sugars on hydrolysis. Examples: 
gum arabic, mesquite gum, cherry gum. 

3. Plant mucilages: polysaccharides extractable from the seeds, roots, leaves, 
and bark of various plants, forming colloidal solutions. Examples: gum 
gatto, linseed mucilage, agar-agar. 

4. Mucopolysaccharides: water-soluble polysaccharides found in animals and 
often associated with protein. Usually form aminohexoses and (or) hexu- 
ronic acids, as well as other sugars when hydrolyzed. Examples: hya- 
luronic acid, heparin, chondroitin sulfate, pneumococcus polysaccharides, 
blood-group polysaccharides. 

V. Substances Related to Carbohydrates 
A. Sugar alcohols, open chain 

1. Four carbon type, CsHwO;: eryihritol 

2. Five carbon type, CsHi2.0;: xylitol, arabitol, ribitol 

3. £1x carbon type, (hexitols), CoHiuOs: mannitol, sorbitol, dulcitol 


«An anhydride is a product formed by removing the elements of water from another 
substance or substances. Frequently an HI atom is split out of one molecule and an 
OIE group from another, and the residues unite to form the anhydride. 

? Volysaccharide giving glucosnmine and acetic acid on hydrolysis. 
® Polysaccharide giving a uronic acid on hydrolysis. 


to 
to 
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B. Cyclic polyaleohols: inositol 
C. Sugar acids (other than uronic acids) 
1. Aldonic acids, CoHi2O0;: p-gluconie acid, p-mannonic acid, v-galactonic acid. 
2. Saccharie acids, CsHwOs: mucie acid, saccharic acid. 
3. Ketoaldonic acids, CesHiwO;: 2-Ketogluconic acid, 5-ketogluconic acid. 
4. Ascorbic acids, CeHiOv: ascorbic acid. 


MONOSACCHARIDES 


Simple sugars, or monosaccharides, containing 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 carbon 
atoms occur in nature. They are called trioses, tetroses, pentoses, hexoses, 
and heptoses, respectively. Those of the aldose type which contain 5 and 
6 carbon atoms (aldopentoses and aldohexoses) are most common. 

Most of the monosaccharides may be represented by a formula of one 
of the following types: 


Weer 
aie co 
| 
ee See 
CH.OH CH:0H 
Aldoses Ketoses 
Ge= 1253 40r 5) (n =0,1,2,3, or 4) 


Note that all the carbons are attached to each other and that each holds 
an oxygen. Carbon 1 of the aldoses and 2 of the ketoses are especially 
important because the most significant chemical reactions of the mono- 
saccharides involve these points. 


Stereoisomerism of monosaccharides 


Organic molecules which contain an asymmetric carbon, 1.e., a carbon 
atom attached to four different atoms or groups, can exist in “right hand” 
or “left hand” forms. These are called dextro or p- and levo or L-forms, 
respectively. The simple sugars all contain carbon atoms of this asym- 
metric type, and hence can exist in the left- or right-handed patterns. 
For example, the triose, glyceraldehyde, has one asymmetric carbon 
(carbon 2, the center one) : 


(1) red far 

(2) aon oO 

(Gy) CH.OH CH.0H 
Carbon D-Form L-Form 


number Glyceraldehyde 
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The two forms in which this substance can exist are indicated by writing 
the —OH of carbon 2 on the right or on the left. When the aldehyde 
group is placed at the top of the formula, the p-form is the one with this 
—QOH on the right. Such substanees which differ from each other only 
in the way certain components of the molecule are arranged in space are 
called stereotsomers. The exact arrangement of one particular isomer 
is called its configuration. 

When several asymmetric carbons are present in a molecule, p- and L- 
arrangements about each must be considered. The total number of 
stereoisomers in such cases equals (2)”, where 7 is the number of different 
asymmetric carbon atoms. Therefore, there are 8 possible aldopentoses 
and 16 aldohexoses (see formulas below). 

It is convenient to represent sugar isomers by means of diagrams which 
are related to the structural formulas of the sugars as shown: 


(1) nee (1) nad 

(2) ae (2) ie 

(3) HCOH (3) HCO = 

(4) HCOH (4) HCOH 

| 
(5) CH.0H (5) rien 
(6) CH.0H 
Carbon Formula Diagram Carbon Formula Diagram 
number number 
An aldopentose An aldohexose 


The small circle represents the aldehyde group (carbon 1), and the short 
side lines indicate which way the —OH on each asymmetric carbon ex- 
tends from the chain. Aldopentoses have three asymmetric carbon atoms 
(2, 3, 4), while aldohexoses have four (2, 8, 4, 5). 

The different aldopentoses and aldohexoses have the following formulas: 


apabensl 


Ribose Arabinose Xylose Lyxose 
Configuration of stereoisomeric aldopentoses 
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PH ES 


D 
Allose Altrose Mannose Glucose 
D L D L D L D L 
Gulose Galactose Idose Talose 


Configuration of stereoisomeric aldohexoses 


Note that the p-forms are those in which the configuration of the asym- 
metric carbon farthest from the aldehyde group, 7.c., carbon 4 in pentoses 
and 5 in hexoses, is the same as that in p-glyceraldehyde. 


Optical rotation 


Substances containing asymmetric carbons can also rotate polarized 
light.!. If such hght is passed through a solution of p-glyceraldehyde, for 
example, the emergent beam will be twisted a certain number of degrees. 
The amount of twisting is measured in an instrument called a polarimeter. 
This effect is called optical rotation, and substances which show it are 
said to be optically active. When measured under specified conditions, 
the angle of rotation is called the specific rotation and is a characteristic 
property of the optically active substance. 

It is important to note that there is no necessary relationship between 
configuration and the sign of optical rotation. The p-forms may show 
either positive or negative rotation.” 


Cyclic formulas of monosaccharides 


The aldose formulas have been written above in the “open-chain” or 
“free aldehyde” form. Certain properties of the aldoses indicate that an 
aldehyde group is present (combination with phenylhydrazine, for ex- 
ample, to form hydrazones or osazones). However, other properties 


+ This light vibrates in only one plane, as contrasted with ordinary light which vi- 
brates in all possible planes. The student may visualize a polarized light beam as a 
flat, narrow ribbon of light. 

2 Positive rotation is clockwise rotation when you louk toward the light source, 
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point to the absence of aldehyde groups (e.g., failure to bind bisulfite or 
give the usual Sehiff test !). The reason for this apparent contradiction 
is that most of the sugar at any one time exists in a cyelic or “oxide-ring”’ 
structure, which is derived by interaction of the aldehyde group with 
one of the —OH groups, usually at carbon 5 


eee Ha) ERO 
(2) © Ss (2) ~C=0 (2) ~C a 
HCOH == COM OH =» HCOOH 
<—— 
H (5) (6) Hl i 5) (6) 
HOCH 0 3} HC— ’ CH OFL OCH [ 0 C—CH.OH sree Lo % HC_-CH,0H 
. age aS om 
Alpha ring form on eee or Beta ring form 


open chain form 


Open-chain and ring formulas of D- glucose 


Note that carbon 1 has now become asymmetric so that there are two 
stereoisomers of the ring structure. The alpha-forms of p-sugars have 
the —OH of carbon 1 on the right when the formulas are written as shown 
with earbon 1 on top. For sugars belonging to the L-series (see diagrams, 
pp. 23, 24) the alpha-ring forms have this OH on the left. 

The oxide ring forms of the sugars are often represented diagrammati- 
eally. For example, for the above alpha-ring form: 


Diagrams representing a-D-glucose 


In A the diagram is drawn with carbon 1 at the top, but in B the molecule 
has been moved into a different position. The student should realize 
that the essential features of such formulas he in the number and kind 
of atoms present, and in what order they are linked together. Whether 
the formulas are written with a particular part (e.g., carbon 1 in the 
formulas above) at the top, side, or bottom, is incidental and merely 
a matter of convenience. 

In the diagrain B above, —OH groups shown pointing downward have 


1Restoration of the pink color to Schiff’s reagent, a dilute solution of rosaniline 
which has been decolorized with sulfurous acid. 
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the same configuration as those on the right in the open-chain formulas 
with earbon 1 on top. 

The ring structures shown above are of the 1,5-oxide, or pyranose type, 
and are formed by aldohexoses, aldopentoses, and ketohexoses. Oc- 
easionally a 1,4-oxide or furanose ring is formed, as for example in the 
fructose component of sucrose (see p. 44). 


Pentoses 


There is no clear-cut evidence to show that pentoses oecur free in 
plants. No free pentoses or characteristic derivatives of free pentoses 
have ever been isolated from seeds or green plants, or from any other 
natural source. Qualitative tests and quantitative data which were 
formerly attributed to free pentoses are now thought to be due to other 
eompounds, sueh as glucuronie acid. A good test for pentoses depends 
on their eonversion into furfuraldehyde by heating with fairly concen- 
trated solutions of mineral acids: 


OH 


ees 4 
a 
HOCH ~O Ht HC? ~~o 
| =e | | + 3H,0 
HC——C—CH,0H HC=—C—CHO 
6) H 
An aldopentose Furfuraldehyde 


(furanose ring form) 


This product produces a_ brilliant rose-red eolor when warmed with 
aniline acetate, and therefore indicates the presence of pentoses. Hex- 
uronic aeids also give this test (p. 39) but hexoses do not, since they are 
converted by the acid treatment into levulinic acid, CH3;COCH2CH2,COOH, 
which gives no color with aniline acetate. 

Anhydrides of some of the pentoses are very abundant in plant materials, 
however, and therefore the corresponding pentoses ean be easily prepared. 

p-Yylose. Xylose is sometimes ealled wood sugar, as it can be made 
readily from wood, straw, seed hulls, and other fibrous materials. It is 
easily prepared from corn cobs by hydrolysis and erystallization. Corn 
cobs contain about 35 per eent of pentosans and yield about 12-15 g. of 
xylose per 100 g. of cob. The pure sugar sells for about $25 per pound, 
largely because there is not enough demand for it to make large-seale 
produetion worth while. It has been estimated that on a large scale it 
eould be made for 5 cents per pound. Its use is limited almost entirely 
to baeteriological laboratories, where it is of considerable aid in the 
classifieation of baeteria. 

L-Arabinose. This pentose is found in the form of complex poly- 
saccharides in wheat and rye brans, in pectins, and in gummy materials 
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such as cherry gum, mesquite gum, and gum arabic. Such gums are 
frequently found associated with peetin in plant materials. Arabinose 
has also been obtained from peas and beans. In the laboratory it is 
gencrally made from sugar beet pulp or mesquite gum. The latter re- 
sembles guin arabic, being produced by a shrub which grows abundantly in 
Arizona and other states of the Southwest. Yields of arabinose amounting 
to 20 per cent can be readily obtained from the gum. <Arabinose, hke 
xylose, finds its chief use in bacteriological laboratories. 

p-Ribose. Although from the standpoint of obtaining it in quantity, 
p-ribose is an exeeedingly rare and expensive sugar (about $400 per 
pound); yet from the standpoint of its occurrence and functions in 
living organisms, it is one of the most common and important of the 
carbohydrates. It is present in all living cells as a component of ribose- 
nucleic acids (see Chap. 6) and also as a part of several coenzymes 
(p. 273). Furthermore, two of the key substances involved in the process 
of muscle contraction, adenosine diphosphate (ADP) and adenosine tri- 
phosphate (ATP), are p-ribose derivatives. 

The pure sugar may be obtained by hydrolysis of yeast nucleic acid, 
or prepared synthetically from p-arabinose. The formula is indicated 
by the diagram on p. 23. 

2-Desoxy-p-ribose. This sugar has been found only as a component 
of desoxyribonucleic acids, which are present in the nuclei of all living 
cells, specifically in the chromosomes of the nucleus (see Chap. 6). 
Therefore, it is of great interest as one of the chemical substances in- 
volved in the transmission of hereditary characteristies from one genera- 
tion to the next. 

As its name implies, the substance has the formula of an aldopentose, 
except that the oxygen on carbon 2 is missing, and has the configuration 
of p-ribose: 


CHO CH.0H 
Gn, bo 
foe Ig! Loe 
oe HOCH 
oe 20H on 20H 
2- Desoxy-D-ribose L-Xylulose 


It is much more reactive and less stable than the ordinary aldoses or 
ketoses and is particularly distinguished by giving a positive aldehyde 
test with the Schiff reagent. This property of desoxyribose is the basis 
for the Feulgen and diphenylamine tests for desoxyribosenucleie acids. 
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L-X ylulose. This sugar, which has also been called L-xyloketose, is 
a ketopentose excreted in cases of human pentosuria.t From one to 
several grams may be excreted daily by a patient. L-Xylulose is so 
difficult to crystallize that it has been obtained only in the form of 
sirups. Crystalline derivatives are known, however, which serve to 
characterize and identify the sugar. It is an unusually strong reducing 
agent, as is shown by its ability to reduce Benedict’s solution even at 
room temperature, whereas most other sugars give a positive result only 
upon heating. 


Hexoses 


p-Glucose. This sugar is also called dextrose. From the biological 
standpoint it is the most important carbohydrate in nature both because 
of its wide distribution and because of its prominence in physiological 
processes. It is the circulating carbohydrate of animals. Glucose is the 
sugar into which all the available carbohydrates of food are converted 
before oxidation in the body. 

In the free state it occurs in practically all fruits, being especially 
abundant in grapes, figs, dates, and raisins. The blood contains about 
0.08 per cent; in normal urine the amount may vary from traces to 
about 0.2 per cent. In diabetic urine the sugar sometimes rises to 10 
per cent. 

In the combined state it forms a part, or the whole composition, of 
many other sugars such as sucrose, lactose, and maltose. Starch, glycogen, 
and true cellulose yield glucose on complete hydrolysis. Certain sub- 
stances known as glucosides yield on hydrolysis glucose together with 
some nonsugar compound often of characteristic odor or taste. An 
example of such a glucoside is amygdalin, the substance that gives the 
almond its peculiar flavor. Mustard owes its strong taste and odor 
to an oil produced from the glucoside, sinigrin. The following equation 
illustrates the action of the enzyme myrosin upon sinigrin: 


CroHigNSeKO, + H2O = CeHi20, + CzH,;NCS + KHSO, 


Sinignin Glucose Mustard Potassium 
oil acid sulfate 


Formation of Glucose in Nature. The plant is the factory in which 
the world’s food supply is manufactured. All animal life depends ulti- 
mately upon the vegetable world for its sustenance. Even carnivorous 
animals are indirectly supported by the plant; they prey on animals 
that feed upon plants. Man being an omnivorous creature reccives a 


1An abnormal condition characterized by the presence of a pentose sugar in the 
urine, 


See, 
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large part of his nourishment directly from plant sources. The synthesis 
of food from simple compounds is, therefore, a most fundamental opera- 
tion, and it is the peeuliar function of plants. The formation of glucose 
may be taken as typifying this synthesis, although recent investigations 
reveal that various sugar phosphates and sucrose are formed before 
glueose (see p. 397). 

Carbon dioxide from the air and water from the soil are converted 
in the leaves of plants into the various carbohydrates. Since sunlight 
furnishes the energy required for the synthesis of carbohydrates, this 
process is known as photosynthesis. The net result of the process is 
often represented by the following equation: 


6CO. + 6H.O op ANE (Call. = Cy H 120. + 60. 


In this equation CgHi20¢ stands for a hexose sugar such as glucose. 
Additional details are given in Chap. 15. 

The most important point to note in connection with photosynthesis is 
that energy, 717.6 Cal. for a gram molecule of hexose sugar (180 g.), is 
required to cause the reaction to take place. The energy thus stored 
becomes available to man and other animals when the carbohydrate is 
oxidized in the body: 


Oxidation or respiration 
CyH1205 SF 60. = 6CO. + 6H.O + 683 Cal.t 


The supply of carbon dioxide furnished by animals and microorgan- 
isms enables the plant to continue its fe processes. Plants, animals, 
and microorganisms are so interdependent that no one class could func- 
tion in its normal manner without the activities of the other two. 

Preparation of Glucose. Commercial glucose is made from starch, 
corn starch in the United States and potato starch in Europe. To pre- 
pare a glucose sirup the starch 1s suspended in water containing a small 
amount of hydrochlorie acid (0.6 per cent) and is heated under pressure 
until the solution fails to give a red color with iodine, at which point 
the solution still contains a large proportion of partially hydrolyzed ear- 
bohydrate. The acid is neutralized, and the liquid is deeolorized with 
powdered adsorptive chareoal and concentrated to a thick sirup contain- 
ing about 80 per cent solids. Large quantities of this flat sirup are 
used in making eandy. For table use, cane sirup is added to the flat 
sirup to give it a better flavor; this is the so-called “eorn” sirup. Owing 
to certain peculiarities that it possesses, glucose is, in certain respects, 

1The apparent discrepancy between 717.6 and 683 Cal. is due to differences in the 


concentration and state of the reactants and products in the two processes (see pp. 
395 and 414). 
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superior to suerose for the making of fondants, creams, fancy candies, 
chewing gum, doughnuts, and other products. 

To prepare crystalline glucose the hydrolysis is carried to completion; 
the sugar solution is then eoncentrated in an evaporator to a density 
of 1.36 to 1.45. The concentrated sugar solution is then introduced into 
crystallizing vessels that contain some of the erystals from the preceding 
batch. This practice of seeding the liquor is an essential step in obtain- 
ing crystals of approximately the desired size and uniformity. The 
erystals of hydrated glueose are separated from the mother liquor by 
means of centrifugal machines, washed in the same machines, and then 
sent through a drier. In 100-pound bags it now sells for about 8 cents 
per pound. 

The sweetness of glucose is approximately 75 per cent of that possessed 
by our common sugar, sucrose. Its calorific value, however, is about 
equal to that of sucrose. Glucose is readily fermented by practically 
all microorganisms. The spoilage of fruits and vegetables is accom- 
panied by a destruction of glucose. The manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages is based upon the fermentation of glueose by yeast. 

The most characteristic chemieal property of glucose is its reduction 
of solutions of eopper salts with the formation of a precipitate, cuprous 
oxide. The color of the precipitate varies from yellow to briek red, 
depending upon the fineness of the particles of oxide. Some of the most 
common copper reagents used in sugar tests are Fehling’s (copper sulfate, 
sodium potassium tartrate, and sodium hydroxide), Benedict’s (copper 
sulfate, sodium citrate, and sodium carbonate), and Barfoed’s (copper 
acetate and aeetic aeid) solutions. 

Glueose reduces these reagents because it is oxidized by the cupric 
ion (Cut++) present. The proeess is dependent on the presence of the 
aldehyde group in the glucose molecule or, in general, on the presence 
in the sugar tested of an aldehyde or ketone group not attached to other 
atoms in the form of a glycoside (p. 40). However, it is immaterial 
whether the sugar is in the open chain or oxide ring form. In the latter, 
the aldehyde (or ketone) group is apparently covered up, but it is still 
a potential aldehyde group because of the easy interconversion of the 
chain and ring forms in solution. 

Many other aldehydes such as formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, and chloral 
also have reducing power. Reduetion of Fehling’s solution and similar 
reagents must, therefore, be recognized, not as the peculiar attribute of 
sugars, but rather as a general property eommon to many substanees. 

The chemical changes which redueing sugars undergo during the Fehl- 
ing’s test are very complex. Certainly one main reaction is oxidation 
of the aldehyde group to a carboxyl with the formation of the correspond- 
ing aldonic acid: 
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ie ies 
eae + 2CuO ——~ a: + Cu,0 
CH,OH CH.OH 
An aldose Fehling’s Analdonic Cuprous 
reagent acid oxide 


The copper of Fehling’s solution is actually present as a copper com- 
pound of sodium potassium tartrate, NalkCuC,H.O,, but CuO more 
clearly indieates the oxidizing character of the solution. 

The above reaction aceounts for less than half of the euprous oxide 
aetually produced during the Fehling’s reaction. The rest is produced 
indireetly by the oxidation of simpler substances into whieh the redueing 
sugars are converted by the strong alkal (sodium hydroxide) in the 
reagent. Deeomposition by alkali is a eharacteristie property of reducing 
sugars generally. Nef isolated 93 substanees from the decomposition 
of sugars in alkaline solution. 

Benedict’s solution is a jess sensitive reagent for reducing sugars than 
Fehling’s solution beeause it contains a weaker alkali, sodium carbonate. 
This is an advantage, since it is used to test for sugar in urine, which 
commonly contains small amounts of nonsugar reducing substances. 
These materials are less apt to give a false result with Benedict’s than 
with Fehling’s solution. Barfoed’s reagent is not alkaline at all, but 
rather is acidie; henee it requires a very strong reducing agent to pro- 
duce a positive result. It is for this reason that the Barfoed’s reagent 
ean be used to distinguish simple sugars from other carbohydrates (see 
p. 42). 

Any sugar capable of reducing Fehling’s solution is called a reducing 
sugar. All monosaccharides are redueing sugars, as are also the common 
disaccharides, maltose, lactose, and cellobiose (but not suerose). Febl- 
ing’s reaction forms the basis of a useful method of analyzing foods for 
their sugar content. A weighed sample is extracted with hot water, 
and a portion of the solution so obtained, after treatment to remove 
interfering substanees, is hydrolyzed and allowed to react with Fehling’s 
solution under carefully standardized conditions. The precipitate of 
cuprous oxide is collected and weighed, and from the weight found the 
percentage of sugar in the sample may be caleulated. 

In the analysis of fruits, vegetables, sirups, candies, blood, urine, and 
so on, total reducing sugar is generally expressed as glucose. No attempt 
is made to distinguish between glucose or fructose as both have the 
same nutritive value and approximately the same redueing power. 

Glucose reacts with an exeess of phenylhydrazine to form an insoluble 
precipitate known as glucosazone aeeording to the following equation: 
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a CH=NNHC,H; 

HCOH ee 
HOCH a HOCH 
NRL | SCH Ny Senor O ean 

HCOH (phenylhydrazine) HCOH Aniline 
HCOH HCOH 

CH,OH CH,OH 
D-Glucose D-Glucosazone 


This precipitate is made up of long yellow needles, usually arranged in 
a broom-like or sheaf strueture. The osazone is frequently of great 
help in establishing the presence of glucose in a digestion produet, fruit 
juice, or other saccharine substance. It cannot be relied upon alone, how- 
ever, because all reducing sugars give osazones. In fact, p-fructose and 
D-mannose produce the same osazone as D-glucose does. In many eases, 
however, the crystalline form, and more particularly the optical rota- 
tion and melting point of the osazones, are of great help in identifying 
individual sugars. 


D-Galactose 


Galactose does not occur free in nature but is found combined with 
other sugars in many carbohydrates and related compounds. Each of 
the sugars, lactose and raffinose, gives one molecule of galactose on 
hydrolysis, and certain polysaccharides, the galactans, yield galactose 
as the chief hydrolytic product. Legumes, impure pectin, agar, and 
Douglas fir and other coniferous woods are other galactose-yielding ma- 
terials. Galactose is also a constituent of certain galactosides found in 
brain and nerve tissue, and of many animal proteins. Its occurrence 
in these physiologically important tissues gives to galactose added sig- 
nificance and importance. 

Galactose is generally made from lactose by hydrolysis and erystalliza- 
tion. Aside from the small amount required by bacteriological labora- 
tories for the study of the fermentation characteristics of bacteria, there 
is no particular demand for it. 

Most bread yeasts do not ferment galactose, but many wild yeasts 
ferment it readily. Bacteria, generally speaking, attack it more slowly 
than either glucose or fructose. Being an aldose, galactose reduces 
Fehling’s solution and gives a characteristic osazone with phenylhydra- 
zine. 

The most distinctive property of galactose is the formation, when 
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oxidizea with nitric acid, of an insoluble dibasic acid, mucie acid. The 
formation of mucie acid is used both as a qualitative and quantitative 
test for the presence of galaetose-yielding compounds. It is of use in 
showing that milk has been used in the preparation of milk chocolate, 
infant foods, and other preparations. The following equation indicates 
the nature of the reaction: 


CH,OH(CHOH),CHO + 80 = COOH(CHOH) ,COOH + H.O 


Galactose Mucie acid 


The oeeurrenee of L-galactose among the hydrolysis produets of flax- 
seed mucilage has been reported recently. Galactose is one of few 
sugars (arabinose is another) which, thus far, has been found to oecur 
in nature in both p- and L-forms. 


p-Mannose 


Mannose does not oecur in the free state in nature. However, it is 
widely distributed in mannans, polysaecharides that yield mannose on 
hydrolysis—compare fruetosan, galaetan, pentosan. That mannose may 
play an important role in animal physiology is indicated by relatively 
recent observations. Mannose is a constituent of egg albumin (1.77 
per ecnt), serum albumin (0.45 per cent), and many other proteins 
(0.84.0 per cent). 

The hexahydric aleohol mannitol, CgsHs(OH)., corresponding to man- 
nose, is also widely distributed in nature. It has been found in the 
pineapple, onion, green bean, eauliflower, olive, mushroom, and in the 
bark and leaves of many trees. It is the chief constituent of Sicilian 
manna, a sweet exudate produced by a certain species of ash when 
incisions are made in the bark. Many other trees and shrubs produce 
mannas of varying composition as a result of the sting of certain insects. 
It is supposed that the manna upon which the Israelites subsisted during 
their wanderings in the wilderness was an exudate secreted by a species 
of tamarisk tree. In Australia, India, and other countries manna from 
different species of trees is used as a food by the natives. Many differ- 
ent kinds of sugar have been isolated from these mannas. 


p-Fructose 


Fruetose, also called levulose, is widely distributed in nature, and in 
the free state is generally associated with glucose and suerose. It is 
particularly abundant in fruit juices, whence comes the name fruit sugar. 
Vegctables, the nectar of flowers, and the sap of green leaves and stalks 
also contain fructose and glucose. Honey contains about equal quantities 
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(40 per cent each) of these two sugars. The two occur frequently in 
nearly equal amounts, and since they both are formed by hydrolysis 
of sucrose, 1t is supposed that the two originate from the action of the 
enzyme sucrase on sucrose. In some fruits such as apples and pears, 
fructose seems to be more abundant than glucose, however. 

Raffinose and melezitose are two other sugars that yield a molecule 
of fructose on hydrolysis. The polysaccharide inulin gives only fructose 
on hydrolysis and thus stands in the same relation to fructose as starch 
does to glucose. Fructose may be prepared from either sucrose or inulin, 
but more easily from the latter. 

In recent years considerable effort has been expended in an attempt 
to produce fructose, or levulose as it is called in trade, on a commercial 
scale. There would be a great demand for levulose at a reasonable price 
because of its marked sweetening power—nearly twice that of sucrose. 
The most promising source is the Jerusalem artichoke, a plant which 
grows well in temperate climates and yields a high tonnage of tubers 
per acre. The tubers are sliced and the sugars extracted in much the 
same way as sucrose is extracted from the sugar beet. After hydrolysis 
of the juice, levulose is precipitated as the ealcitum compound. This is 
removed, decomposed by carbon dioxide, and the free sugar is obtained 
either in the form of a sirup or, by careful concentration and cooling 
of the sirup, as the erystallized product. 

Neither glucose nor fructose crystallizes readily, but fructose has a 
particularly strong tendency to remain in a sirupy condition. This is 
well illustrated by honey, in which the glucose generally crystallizes after 
two or three months storage, while the fructose remains in a sirupy state. 
Browne states that ‘‘the granulation of honey was known to the ancients 
and crystallized glucose as thus observed was probably the first sugar 
known to mankind.” 

If fructose and glucose are present in the sirup from cane or sugar 
beet, they interfere with the crystallization of the sucrose. This property 
is used to advantage in the preparation of cane sirup from sucrose. Su- 
crase, an enzyme obtained from yeast, is added to the warm sirup and 
allowed to hydrolyze the sucrose for about 12 hours. At the end of 
this time the sirup is further concentrated and may be stored without 
danger of crystallizing. A similar effect is produced by the partial 
hydrolysis of sucrose in making jelly and fondant. If sufficient fruc- 
tose and glucose are present, the unhydrolyzed sucrose is prevented 
from crystallizing and a smooth even texture results. Whenever 
sucrose crystallizes, it imparts a rough gritty texture to the candy or 
jelly. 

p-Fructose is a ketohexose with the same configuration as p-glucose 
about carbon atoms 3, 4, and 5: 
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CH,0H 
‘. CHOH 
ae CxO H 
HCOH HOCH O 
HCOH BCHG CH, 
CH,OH H 
Open-chain formula Pyranose ring formula 


D-Fructose 


Many of the properties of glucose that have been noted are possessed 
by fructose also. It is readily fermented by yeast and bacteria. By 
the action of certain mannitol-forming baeteria (for example, L. pento- 
aceticus) fruetose is redueed to the hexahydric alcohol, mannitol. This 
change takes place in the making of sauerkraut, silage, and certain wines. 

Fructose and other ketoses reduce Fehhng’s solution and give the other 
tests associated with redueing power fully as well as do aldoses. The 
structure responsible for this reducing power is the ketone group situated 
next to an aleohol group, thus: C=O. In fact, this same structure is 


HCOH 
present in aldoses, as is illustrated below: 

H.COH Inf 
otf pore cfesecee 
aa an 
, Ho | _ age 
es ed 4 Conese te ee em ond 

HCOH HOCH 

HCOH HOCH 

H,.COH HCOH 

H,COH 
Ketohexose Aldohexose 


As in the ease of glucose, the sodium hydroxide in Fehling’s solution also 
brings about the decomposition of fructose into many simpler substances, 
which become oxidized and contribute to the formation of the euprous 
oxide precipitate. 

With phenylhydrazine, p-fruetose forms an osazone, which is identical 
with p-glucosazone and p-mannosazone (note identical strueture and 
configuration of carbons 3 to 6 in the formulas of these three sugars). 
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The optical rotation of p-fructose, however, is very different from that 
of p-glucose, being —92.4° as compared to +52.7° (see Table 3-2). 

Fructose and other ketoses can be distinguished from aldoses by the 
resorcinol test, which consists in the production of a blood-red color 
when a ketose is boiled with a solution of resoreimol in hydrochloric acid. 
Since other ketoses are not common, a positive resorcinol test is a° good 
indication of the presence of p-fructose or of other carbohydrates which 
produce p-fructose on hydrolysis (sucrose, raffinose, melezitose, inulin, 
etc.). 


Table 3-2 
Melting points and optical rotations of common sugars 
Melting Optical Melting Optical 
Sugar point [°C]* rotation lalnt Sugar point [°C] rotation Lalp 

p-AXylose ........ 145 +188 L-Sorbose ... 161 —43.4 
p-Arabinose ..... 160 —104.5 p-Glucosamine .. 110 +70 TT 
t-Arabinose ..... 160 +104.5 p-Glucuronic acid 156 +36.3 
p-Ribose ....... eke —23.7 WRYOIOBE ..00ccee: 202 + 52.6 
p-Glucose ....... 146 +52.7 SWWOROSE . cc osncse 188 +66.5 
p-Galactose ..... 167 +80.2 Maltose ........ 103 +130.4 
p-Mannose ..... 163 +142 Cellobiose ...... 225 +34.6 
p-Fructose ..... . 104 —92.4 TOMAWORS nono: 97 +1783 


* Of form obtained most commonly. 

7 Specific rotation of the equilibrium mixture of q and § forms (if any) measured 
in water at or near 20°C, 

tt Hydrochloride. 


Ketoses are also differentiated from aldoses by greater resistance to 
mild oxidative treatments. For example, under proper experimental con- 
ditions aldoses can be converted almost quantitatively into the corre- 
sponding aldonic acids by oxidation with iodine in alkaline solution 
according to the equation: 


CHO COONa 
| 
(tee +1,4+3Na0H —> (CHOH)m + 2Nal + 2H.0 


CH,.0H CH,OH 


Aldose Aldonic acid 
(sodium salt) 


Under identical conditions ketoses remain practically unaffected. 


L-Sorbose 


This ketohexose is found in nature only in the fermented juice of 
mountain ash berries, where it undoubtedly arises as a result of bacterial 
oxidation of p-sorbitol. As an industrial product. however, it has acquired 
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considerable importanee in recent years beeause it is an intermediate 
in the synthesis of vitanin C. It is produeed on a commercial seale 
by seleetive bacterial oxidation of p-sorbitol with Acetobacter suboxydans. 
The neeessary sorbitol is produeed by the chemieal reduetion of p-glueose: 


ees GH.OH CH,OH 
HCOH HCOH HC—OH 
ae Bi, reer a nocd 
HCOH (chemical) HCOH (A. suborydans) HCOH 
on HCOH e 
CH.OH CH,0H CH.OH 
D-Glucose D-Sorbitol L-Sorbose 
Hexosamines 


The two amino sugars found in nature are related to common aldo- 
hexoses and in each instanee bear the amino group on earbon 2: 


CHO CHO 
HC—NH, HC—NH, 
HOCH OCH 
HCOH HOCH 
HCOH CoH 
CH.0H oF 20H 
D-Glucosamine D-Galactosamine 


p-Glucosamine (chitosamine) is the sole constituent sugar formed by 
hydrolysis of chitin; it is also a component of muein and several other 
animal and bacterial polysaeeharides. An unusual derivative, N-methy]- 
L-glueosamine, is one of the components of streptomycin, an important 
antibiotic. The chief natural occurrence of p-galactosamine (chondro- 
samine) 1s as a eomponent of chondroitin in cartilage (p. 67). 

Both sugars show the reactions of aldohexoses (redueing power, osa- 
zone formation) and, in addition, have the basic properties of the amino 
group. 


Desoxyhexoses 


These sugars, which are also known as methyl pentoses, lack the 
oxygen atom on earbon 6: 
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CHO CHO ram 
HC—OH HOCH HCOH 
HO—CH HCOH HCOH 
HC—OH HCOH HOCH 
“iia at ate 

CH; CH; CH; 

6- Desoxy-D-glucose 6- Desoxy-L-galactose 6- Desoxy-L-mannose 
(L-fucose) (L-rhamnose) 


They are found in many plant species, particularly in the form of 
glycosides. These substances show the usual properties of monosaccha- 
rides, except that on heating with strong acids they yield 5-methy] 
furfural (eontrast aldopentoses, aldohexoses). u-Rhamnose is probably 
the most abundant of these three sugars in nature. It is one of the 
component sugars in several plant gums and mucilages (p. 66), in the 
important heart stimulant drugs known as cardiac glycosides, and is 
present in at least two antibioties of bacterial origin. These particular 
antibioties represent an interesting chemical type because they consist 
of the sugar, L-rhamnose, attached to a fatty acid, beta hydroxy decanoic 
acid. 


Uronic acids 


Those simple sugar derivatives which have both an aldehyde and a 
carboxy] group are termed uronic acids. Three occur in nature, all re- 
lated to aldohexoses: 


CHO CHO CHO 
nations HOCH “ars 
ooue eee HOCH 
HCOH HCOH HOCH 
HCOH HCOH HCOH 
COOH aan COOH 
D-Glucuronic acid D-Mannuronic acid b-Galacturonic acid 


p-Glucuronic acid is found in the animal body as a component of 
mucopolysaccharides (p. 67) such as heparin and chondroitin. It is 
utilized by the body to detoxify various harmful drugs which may be 
ingested. For example, if dogs are fed borneol, it is excreted in the 
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urine as borneol glucuronide. A number of bacterial carbohydrates, 
particularly the immnunopolysaecharides, form p-glucuronic acid on 
hydrolysis. It is also a component of nearly all of the plant gums such 
as gum arabie and cherry gum. 

p-Galacturonie acid is perhaps best known as the fundamental bunld- 
ing block of peetie acid, although it is also one of the components of 
many plant mucilages. When hydrolyzed, alginic acid, from sea weeds, 
yields p-mannuronic acid as the only primary product. 

The most characteristic chemical property of the hexuronic acids is 
the ease with which they lose carbon dioxide (decarboxylation) on heat- 
ing with mineral acids. The carbon dioxide production is essentially 
quantitative, being used both for detecting uronic acids and for determin- 
ing their quantity. It is possible that pentoses arise in nature from 
hexuronie acids, since members of each group with corresponding con- 
figurations often occur together, e.g., p-galacturonic acid and L-arabinose: 


ine CHO 
HCOE ae 
| | 
HOCH ? HOCH + CO, 
| —— | 
ae HOCH 
| 
aoe CH.0OH 
COOH 
D-Galacturonic acid L-Arabinose 


However, pentoses cannot be isolated from the products of the chemical 
decarboxylation of the uronic acids. Furfural is formed as from pen- 
toses, but in smaller yields up to about 40 per cent, whereas pentoses 
give 70-80 per cent of the theoretically possible amount. 

A qualitative test for hexuronie acids consists in boiling with hydro- 
ehloric acid and naphthoresorcinol. A blue pigment is formed which can 
be extracted with the organic solvents, ether or benzene. Pentoses and 
a few other sugars give a similar test. In fact pentoses and uronic acids 
in gencral tend to show similar properties, except for the carbon dioxide 
evolution already mentioned. 


DISACCHARIDES 


Glycosides 


Simple sugars have a marked ability to combine with other molecules 
which contain —OH groups. The combination always involves the —OH 
group on carbon 1 of the simple sugar if it is an aldose, or 2 if a ketose, 
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both being in the oxide ring form. The process may be illustrated by 
the combination of glucose with methy] aleohol: 


CH,0OH CH,0H 
H : Hi 
oH Aon, tte 
H OH H OH 
a-D-Glucose Methyl «-D-Glucoside 


As a class such substances are termed glycosides, but individual members 
are named from the component parts, as indicated in the above example. 
Both a- and @-glycosides may be formed from the corresponding a- and 
B-sugars. 

The glycosides do not show the simple sugars’ characteristic proper- 
ties of reducing power or osazone formation because the aldehyde or 
ketone group is covered up. Glycosides are rather stable to alkalies 
but are hydrolyzed by acids to form the original components. 

If the second molecule with which a monosaecharide combines happens 
to be that of another monosaccharide, the product is a disaccharide. 
A disaccharide may therefore be defined as a glycoside formed from two 
simple sugar molecules by removing one molecule of water.t. The second 
simple sugar may be either the same kind or a different kind from the 
first. For example, two molecules of glucose may combine as follows: 


CH,OH CH.0OH 
O 
i i! 
—_——>» 
OH H 
OH 
H OH H OH 
a-D-Glucose a-D-Glucose 
CH,OH CH,OH 
O 6) 
H dt H H a} H cin 
+ H, 
HO OH WW O OH H OH 
H OH H OH 


4-D-Glucosyl-~-D-glucose 


The product in this case is an a-p-glucoside with the second glucose unit 
attached through its carbon 4; it is therefore called 4-p-glucosyl-a- 
+This statement is intended to be a definition only. Disaccharides probably are 


not actually produced in living cells by removing water from simple sugars (see 
p. 399). 
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p-glucose. This particular disaccharide is maltose. The “disaccharide 
linkage” connceting the two simple sugar units in this case Is an a-type 
and goes from carbon 1 of one unit to 4 of the other. This is often 
abbreviated to an ‘a-1,4-linkage.” 

Any alteration in the nature of the disaccharide linkage, or in the 
eomponent sugars, results in a different disaccharide. For example, two 
glucose units combined by a £-1,4 linkage form the disaccharide, cello- 
biose, which is a substance distinetly different from maltose. The chem- 
ical make-up of the more common disaccharides is shown in Table 3-3. 


Table 3-3 


Chemical constitution of disaccharides 


Common name and Disaccharide Chemical 
component sugars linkage name * 
Sucrose! 

p-glucose a, B-1, 2 1-a-p-glucosy I-$-p- 

p-fructose . fructose 
Lactose: 

p-glucose B-1, 4 4-p-glucosy]-B-p- 

p-galactose galactose 
Melibiose : 

p-glucose a-1,6 6-p-glucosyl-a-p- 

p-galactose galactose 
Maltose: 

p-glucose a-1,4 4-p-glucosyl-a-b- 

p-glucose glucose 
tso-Maltose: 

p-glucose a-1,6 6-p-glucosyl-a-p- 

p-glucose glucose 
Cellobiose: 

p-elucose B-1,4 4-p-glucosyl-}-p- 

p-glucose glucose 
Gentiobiose: 

p-glucose B-1,6 6-p-glucosyI-B-p- 

p-glucose glucose 
Trehalose: 

p-glucose a, a-1,1 1-a-p-glucosyl-a-p- 

p-glucose glucose 


* For simplicity, the designation of furanose and pyranose rings has been omitted 
from these names. <All are pyranose except for the fructose unit in sucrose (see 
structural formulas for the individual disaccharides). 


The disaccharides may or may not have reducing properties, depending 
on whether the disaccharide linkage involves the aldehyde (or ketone) 
group of only one of the component simple sugars, or of both. In the 
latter case since no free, or potentially free, aldehyde or ketone group 
remains in the disaccharide, it therefore gives no osazone and does not 
respond to the Fehling’s or other similar tests. The structures of sucrose 
and trehalose are of this nonreducing type. 
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On the other hand such disaccharides as maltose, lactose, and the 
others in Table 3-3 do contain a potential aldehyde group and show 
the characteristic reactions of reducing sugars, although to a smaller 
degree than the monosaccharides. This lowered reducing power is not 
surprising when it is remembered that even in the reducing disaccharides 
one reducing group has been covered up in forming the disaecharide 
linkage. The Barfoed test for monosaccharides ix based on the stronger 
reducing power of the simple sugars as compared to the disaccharides. 

Like other glycosides, the disaccharides ean be hydrolyzed, whereupon 
they take on a molecule of water and form the corresponding simple 
sugars. This hydrolysis may be brought about by heating the disac- 
charide with dilute acid, or by the action of certain enzymes. Such hydro- 
lytic enzymes are found in the digestive tracts of animals, in yeasts, bac- 
teria, and molds, and in many higher plants. The enzymes are named 
acecrding to the sugar upon which they act; sucrase (also called invertase) 
acting on sucrose, maltase on maltose and lactase on lactose. The equa- 
tion of hydrolysis is as follows: ’ 


CyoH20,, + 1.0 = CgH1205¢ + CgH120¢5 


Sucrose Glucose Fructose 
Maltose Glucose Glucose 
Lactose Glucose Galactose 


The mixture of glucose and fructose formed by hydrolysis of sucrose is 
called “invert sugar.” Obviously it consists of equal parts of glucose 
and fructose. 


Sucrose 


This sugar is known also as saccharose, cane sugar, beet sugar, or 
simply “sugar.” As already stated in connection with glucose and fruc- 
tose, sucrose 1s generally associated with these monosaccharides in flowers, 
fruits, roots, and seeds of plants. It is especially abundant in sugar 
cane, sugar beet, sorghum, and the sap of the maple and palm. The 
first two plants, which contain 16-20 per cent sucrose, are the chief 
commercial sources of this sugar. Sorghum contains an abundance of 
sucrose, but it has not as yet been possible to produce sugar successfully 
from this plant. 

Annual world production of raw sugar during the last 5 years has been 
30-35 million tons, and is still rising. About two-thirds of the total 
is produced from sugar cane and nearly all of the rest from sugar beets. 
The United States and its island possessions, together with the Philippine 
Islands, produce about one-sixth of the world total. Louisiana and 
Florida are the leading cane sugar states; California and Colorado, the 
beet sugar states. 

The annual per capita consumption of sugar in the United States is 
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very high, running to over 100 Ibs. in most years. The desirability of 
such a large consumption of sugar is doubtful. Sugar supplies about one- 
sixth of the calorie intake and henee displaces the consumption of less- 
refined foods that would earry minerals and vitamins as well as energy. 
Sherman, who has given much thought to this matter, suggests that, 
instead of devoting so much land, labor, and money to the production 
of sugar, it would be a wiser policy to increase the production and con- 
sumption of foods which furnish needed nutricnts as well as ealories. 
However, it should be pointed out that sucrose is one of the very cheapest 
sources of food energy. A comparison of various low-cost foods from 
this standpoint is given in Table 3-4. 

~The manufacture of sucrose is an excellent example of a chemically 
controlled industry. From the determination of the sugar eontent of 
the raw beet to the analysis of the finished produet, it is an application 
of the principles involved in the preparation of any pure ehemical. Ex- 
traction, clarification, evaporation, and crystallization are the important 
steps involved. Because of the ease with which sucrose crystallizes, it 
lends itself readily to this method of purification. 

Sucrose is sweeter than glucose but not so sweet as fructose. It is 
elaimed by the majority of investigators that invert sugar, which is formed 
when sucrose is hydrolyzed, is sweeter than sucrose, but there is consider- 
able difference of opinion on this point. It is difficult to determine the 
comparative sweetening power of sugars owing to the fact that small 
differences in concentration eannot be detected by the sense of taste. 
For example, sucrose solutions differing by less than 1.5 per cent cannot 
be readily distinguished. Some of the sugars have other tastes than 
that of sweetness, which complicates the comparison. The compara- 
tive sweetness of sugars, giving sucrose a value of 100, has been rated 
as follows: lactose 16, raffinose 23, galactose 32, rhamnose 33, mal- 
tose 33, xylose 40, glucose 74, sucrose 100, invert sugar 130, fructose 
ee, 

In cooking operations, sueh as the making of jelly where sucrose is 
hydrolyzed, it would seem that the proper time to add the sucrose is 
at the beginning of the cooking. This insures the maximum hydrolysis 
of sucrose, and consequent maximum sweetening power. Moreover, the 
hydrolysis products, glucose and fructose, prevent crystallization (grain- 
ing) of unhydrolyzed sucrose and give the best conditions for producing 
a jelly of smooth texture. Approximately 50 per cent of the added 
sucrose is converted into invert sugar by the usual methods of jelly 
making. Any cooking operation that involves the use of sucrose and 
acid, such as the canning of fruit and making of jams and of many 
kinds of pie, will bring about a considerable hydrolysis of sucrose. It 
is probable that in many other cooking operations sucrose undergoes 
slight hydrolysis as a result of the effect of salts and other food con- 
stituents. 
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Table 3-4 
Cost of food calories as provided by various low-cost foods 

Price per Calories per Cost per 100 
Food pound [cents] * pound calories [cents] 
Potatoes? tizce <a es if 377 132 
JBiRSBCL, WAM oo on nee one 14 1250 ial, 
Macaroni ya: 22 eee 17 1710 1.00 
RAGG: as eterna eee 15 1670 0.90 
IBYSANS, GU occ ecoaeceaue 13 1530 0.85 
Flour patent (eee 9 1650 0.55 
BUCtOse” 2\lee eee 10 1750 0.57 


* Retail prices at Madison, Wisconsin, January, 1952. 


The chemical constitution of sucrose is expressed by the following 
formula: 


H,.COH 
H ‘ O H HeeC OH 0. oC On 
HO OH II O H HO Ay 
H OH OT 
a-Glucoside part B-Fructoside part 


Sucrose 


Note that the disaccharide linkage is a,6-1,2 and involves the original 
reducing groups of each of the component simple sugars. Hence sucrose 
does not reduce Fehling’s solution or give an osazone with phenylhydra- 
zine. It is fermented by yeast and by most bacteria. Strietly speaking, 
sucrose is not fermented because it is first hydrolyzed; the resulting 
glucose and fructose undergo the fermentation. Likewise, in the utiliza- 
tion of sucrose by the body, hydrolysis precedes absorption. 

Sucrose may be estimated either by chemical means or through the 
aid of a saccharimeter.!. (See optical rotation.) If reducing sugar is 
determined before and after hydrolysis, the increase in reducing sugar 
furnishes a means of calculating sucrose. Since a molecule of water is 
added during the hydrolysis, 95 per cent of the invert sugar (increase 
in reducing sugar) is equivalent to the sucrose in the sample. For 
example: 


per cent 
Reducing sugar before hydrolysisasss4.- 6.05 4.36 
Reducing sugarpaiter hydrolysiste....)--....2 00. 9.28 
Invert. Sugar eiteke ee 4.92 
Sucrose; 95 54:92 eases ean there oe 4.67 


1This is a polarimeter especially calibrated to read percentage of sucrose in the 
solution tested rather than the angle of rotation of the polarized light. 
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The figure 95 per cent is obtained from the hydrolysis equation of 
sucrose and is the ratio of the molecular weight of sucrose to the sum 
of the molecular weights of glueose and fructose, the sugars of which 
invert sugar is composed (342 + 360 = 0.95). 

Optical Rotation of Sucrose. Vhe rotation of polarized hght is the 
basis for determining suerose by means of a saeeharimeter. This instru- 
ment enables the beet sugar manufacturer to determine what he should 
pay for his beets and the eustom house official to decide what should be 
the import duty on a eargo of sugar. It is as important to the sugar 
industry as the “Babcock Tester” is to the dairy industry and serves 
as an outstanding example of an abstract physical property becoming 
of great economie value. 

Sucrose is dextrorotatory (-+66.5), but invert sugar is levorotatory 
(—19.85) beeause fructose rotates polarized light more to the left 
(—92.4) than glucose does to the right (+-52.7). Because the rotation 
is reversed (inverted) when suerose is hydrolyzed, the hydrolysis of 
suerose is called “inversion.” The change in the direetion of rotation 
is also the reason for the terms “invert sugar” and “invertase”—the 
name of the enzyme that effeets the hydrolysis. Sucrase is a better name 
for this enzyme because it denotes which sugar is hydrolyzed. The term 
“Inversion” ean be properly applied only to the hydrolysis of sucrose 
because the hydrolysis of other sugars is not accompanied by a change 
in the direction of optical rotation. By determining the rotation of a 
sugar solution, for example, from cane, beets, fruits, and so on, before 
and after hydrolysis, the percentage of sucrose may be determined because 
the change in rotation is directly proportional to the quantity of sucrose 
present. The saecharimeter enables the analyst to determine in a few 
minutes the percentage of sucrose and thus puts all operations in the 
sugar industry on an exact basis. 


Maltose 


This disaccharide is widely distributed in leaves and young seedlings 
and is especially abundant in germinating seeds. It is the principal 
sugar formed by the action of the digestive enzymes ptyalin and amylopsin 
on stareh and glyeogen. In the germination of seeds a starch-splitting 
enzyme, diastase, is produced and brings about the conversion of the 
insoluble starch into a soluble sugar, maltose, which is utilizable by the 
plant eells. Additional information on stareh-splitting enzymes is given 
on p. 58. 

Malt sirups ean be made from the water-soluble material of germinated 
barley. Also a sirup ean be prepared from the sweet potato' by steeping 
the finely cut potato in water at 40°C. for a few hours. After being 
filtered from insoluble material, the solution is coneentrated to a thick 
sirup, having the flavor of the sweet potato. 
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Malted milks and certain infant foods contain the water-soluble ma- 
terial of germinated barley. The water extract, evaporated to dryness 
and mixed with the other ingredients, imparts the peculiar malt flavor 
to these products. Pure maltose can be prepared by digestion of starch 
with diastase, followed by evaporation and crystallization from 60 per 
cent alcohol. It is not much used in the crystalline form. 

As is indicated by its formula, maltose is a reducing type disaccharide: 


CH,OH CH.0OH 


Maltose 


Note that carbon 1 of the right-hand glucose unit, as the formula is 
written above, is an aldehyde group in the oxide-ring form (compare with 
the formula of a-p-glucose, p. 25). It therefore gives a positive test 
with Fehling’s solution and an osazone with phenylhydrazine. The 
osazone is rather soluble in water but usually separates on cooling in 
the form of daisy-like crystals (Fig. 3-1). Note also that the two 
glucose units are held together in an a-1,4-linkage. This same type of 
linkage is present in several of the more common polysaccharides such 
as starch and glycogen. 

Yeasts, bacteria, and other microorganisms ferment maltose with 
about the same ease that they ferment glucose. It is assumed that the 
maltose is first hydrolyzed and then fermented. 


Cellobiose 


Like maltose, this disaccharide, which does not occur free in nature, 
is composed of two glucose units attached through the 1 and 4 positions, 
but unlike maltosc, the disaccharide linkage is the @-type: 


CH.OH CH,OH 


Cellobiose 


Note that in the left-hand glucose unit, as the formula is written above, 
the configuration of carbon 1 is 8, whereas in maltose it is a. This 
is the only structural difference between cellobiose and maltose. Cello- 
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Fig. 3-1. Crystalline form of derivatives of various sugars: (a) glucosa- 
zone, (b) lactosazone, (¢) xylosazone, (d) maltosazone, (e) galactosazone, 
(f) mucic aeid. 


biose is of interest particularly in connection with the chemistry of 
cellulose, which also is built up from glucose units attached to each 
other through B-1,4-linkages. Cellobiose, in fact, bears the same rela- 
tionship to cellulose as maltose does to stareh and can be obtained from 
eellulose by partial hydrolysis. 
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Lactose 


This sugar has been found only in the milk of mammals. It varies 
from 1.5 to 8 per cent depending upon the species. Human milk con- 
tains from 4 to 6.3 per cent and cow’s milk about 5 per cent. Based 
on the annual production of milk (more than 120,000,000,000 lb.), it 
is estimated that the consumption of lactose in the United States is equiva- 
lent to more than one-third that of sucrose. Lactose is obtained from 
skim milk by removing the casein with acid or rennet and purifying 
the resultant whey by heating and liming. The clear liquor from these 
treatinents is concentrated in a vacuum pan until erystallization begins. 
The hot sirup is then transferred to cooling pans and stirred until crystalli- 
zation is complete. The mush of yellow crystals 1s dropped into a 
centrifuge, freed of excess sirup, and washed with cold water. The crude 
sugar is refined by dissolving, bone-blacking, and recrystallizing. The 
refined sugar is dried and ground to pass a 200 mesh sieve. The yield 
of refined sugar averages about one-half the lactose contained in the 
whey. Lactose production in 1949 amounted to 19,025,000 lb., but this 
is only a small part of what could be produced if there were sufficient 
demand for it. Smith and Claborn estimate that at least 2,700,000,000 
lb. could be made from available skim milk, buttermilk, and whey. 
Much of the highly purified lactose is used in infant feeding, and in the 
manufacture of infant foods and pharmaceutical preparations. Large 
quantities of pure lactose are also used in the production of penicillin. 

Lactose is not very soluble and is almost tasteless. It gives a faint 
suggestion of sweetness, but this is slight in comparison with the sweet- 
ness of glucose or sucrose. A more soluble and sweeter form of lactose 
can be made by crystallizing the sugar at a temperature above 95°C. 
This sugar is known as anhydrous beta lactose. The milk sugar of 
commerce is hydrated alpha lactose. The anhydrous beta lactose appears 
to be stable for a considerable time at ordinary conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture. Because of its greater solubility and sweetening 
power, it appears that there should be a demand for this product. A 
more general use of lactose has been advocated for the reason that the 
ingestion of lactose helps to maintain a healthy condition of the intestinal 
traet. Although many bacteria are unable to use lactose, others ferment 
it readily and thus are favored in their development. Among the latter 
are L. acidophilus, a lactic acid-producing microorganism, which is more 
or less abundant in the intestinal tract. The growth of this desirable 
organism is favored by an abundance of lactose, and its development 
results in an acid reaction that checks the growth of the troublesome 
proteolytic bacteria. Lactose is not fermented by ordinary yeasts. 

Lactose reduces Fehling’s solution and gives a characteristic osazone, 
both of which tests indicate the presence of an aldehyde group in its 
structure. This compound is shown in the following formula: 
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CH,OH CH,0OH 
a0) Ae . 
H OH H 

Val OH H OH 
B-Galactoside part Glucose part 


a-Lactose 


Note that lactose is a galactoside, not a glucoside, and that the disac- 
charide linkage is a B-1,4-type. The (potential) aldehyde group is at 
carbon 1 of the glucose part. In the formula above, the configuration 
of this redueing group is written as a (—OH down). In £-lactose the 
configuration around this carbon is reversed, but the structure is other- 
wise identical to that of ordinary a-lactose. 

The mucie acid test is positive with lactose because of the galactose 
component which is set free by hydrolysis during the test. 


THE TRISACCHARIDES, CisHs2Os6 
Raffinose 


Raffinose is the most important trisaccharide. It is found in small 
quantities (2-5 per cent) in cottonseed, beet molasses, and manna, and 
to a less extent in barley, wheat, and other cereals. The amount of 
raffinose in sugar beets inereases considerably as a result of abnormal 
climatic conditions such as drought and freezing. The sucrose from 
such beets is hard to erystallize properly as it tends to take on an 
elongated pointed form. Raffinose is not readily fermented, does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution, and on hydrolysis gives one molecule each 
of fructose, glucose, and galactose. 


Melezitose 


Another trisaccharide that has attracted some notice because of its 
occurrence in the exudate of the Douglas fir and other coniferous trees 
is melezitose. In dry seasons the trees become laden with an exudate 
very rich in this sugar. At such times honey bees gather the material 
and incorporate it into the honey, where it soon crystallizes and may 
suggest adulteration. Upon hydrolysis it yields two molecules of glu- 
cose and one of fructose. 


POLYSACCHARIDES 


The polysaccharides are the most complex, as well as the most numer- 
ous and abundant, of the carbohydrates found in nature. They are 
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made up of many molecules of one or more simple sugars combined 
by glycosidic linkages. For example, a molecule of the polysaccharide 
amylose, a form of starch, consists of about 200-300 glucose units 
attached to each other by a-1,4-linkages as shown by the following 
formula: 


CH,.OH CH.0H 
WAI i : H 
HO ie Oll H ae 

H H OH 


Amylose 


Only four glucose units are shown in this formula, the rest merely being 
indicated to save space by the n outside the brackets. This abbreviation 
means that the part inside the braekets is repeated n times in the com- 
plete formula, n being about 100-150 maltose units in this particular 
ease. Thus amylose, like all polysaceharides, is a very large molecule, 
far bigger than the mono-, di-, and trisaccharides so far considered. 
The molecular weight of amylose is in the range of 10,000-100,000 (no 
exact value can be determined), whereas sucrose, for example, has a 
molecular weight of only 342. Polysaccharides in general have molecular 
weights ranging from a few thousands to several millions. 

The example given above, amylose, represents the simplest type of 
polysaccharide structure, 7.e., a long series of simple sugar residues, all 
of the same kind attached to each other in a single long ehain. A second 
type consists of a branching structure rather than a single chain. Gly- 
eogen is an example of this type of polysaccharide. Its structure is 
indicated by the following diagram, in which each small circle repre- 
sents a glucose unit: 
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Diagram of glycogen, a branched polysaccharide 
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A third, and still more eomplex, type of polysaeeharide is made up 
of several different kinds of simple sugar units, which may be arranged 
elther in a single chain or in a branehed structure. These are ealled 
heteropolysaccharides, whereas those containing only one sugar are 
classed as homopolysaccharides. The chemieal formulas of homopoly- 
saccharides are often written in a still more abbreviated form than that 
of amylose given above. Since one moleeule of water is taken away 
when each glveoside linkage is formed, most of the simple sugar units 
in the polysaecharide structure (in fact all exeept those at ehain ends) 
must have the composition of the simple sugar concerned, less one 
oxygen and two hydrogen atoms. Thus the formula of a pentosan 
(polysaccharide made up of pentose units) may be written as (C5Hs,O,4), 
and that of a hexosan as (CglH100;),. These formulas are commonly 
used beeause they are compact and easy to write, but they are not 
precisely correet. 

Another important feature of polysaecharide strueture is the glycosidic 
linkage between the monosaccharide residues. This linkage always 
extends from the reducing group of one simple sugar unit to one of the 
other carbons of the next unit. This second unit is attaehed through 
its redueing group to a third, and so on. Thus no uncombined redueing 
groups are present in the polysaceharide molecule exeept the one at the 
end of the chain (see formula for amylose above). Even branched poly- 
saecharides like glyeogen have only one redueing group per molceule. 
Consequently, polysaecharides as a rule have practically no reducing 
power. 

As a class the polysaccharides are nonerystalline, white solids, which 
are insoluble or only slightly soluble in water. Probably as a result 
of this limited solubility they have no appreciable sweetening power. 
On boiling with dilute solutions of strong acids they are all hydrolyzed, 
although at greatly differing rates, into the component monosaccharides. 


Pentosans (C5H 50,4), 


Polysaecharides giving p-xylose or L-arabinose on hydrolysis, that is, 
the pentosans, are very common in nature, especially im the plant kingdom. 
Most of them, however, are not composed exelusively of pentose residues, 
but also contain various hexoses, or hexuronie acids, or both, and thus 
belong to the mixed type of polysaecharides. 

The total amount of pentosans contained in various plants is shown 
in Table 3-5. It will be noted that the largest percentages are found 
in two main types of plant materials, the plant gums, and the woody 
or fibrous tissues. Nylan oecurs chiefly in wood, straw, leaves, seeds, 
and vegetables, whereas araban is commonly found in gums and mu- 
cilaginous materials. Xylan is frequently associated with glucose in 
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a double anhydride as gluco-xylan; arabinose may be paired with galac- 
tose as a galacto-araban. 


Table 3-5 
Pentosans in plant materials 


{Undried basis] 
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Although the physiological function of pentosans is still obscure, it 
is doubtful that they are merely the result of an accumulation of waste 
material. Their very general occurrence in plant material probably 
indicates that they perform an important funetion in the life of the plant. 
Their close relation to cellulose suggests the possibility that they are 
particularly concerned with structural requirements. Pentosans may 
also serve as a reserve carbohydrate in the metabolism of the apple 
tree and thus play an important part in the bearing of fruit. 

On hydrolysis, pentosans give pentoses, as is represented by the follow- 
ing equation: ; 


(C5Hs04), + tH2O = #C5H 1905 


When substances containing pentosans are boiled with relatively con- 
centrated solutions of mineral acids (HCl, H2SO., or H3PO4), the pen- 
tosans are hydrolyzed to pentoses, and the pentoses are converted into 
furfural, as already explained. The red color obtained when furfural 
reacts with aniline acetate (p. 26) thus serves as a good qualitative 
test for pentosans. The presence of pentosans in vegetables and whole 
cereals may be easily demonstrated by holding a picce of filter paper 
moistened with aniline acetate in the vapors which are evolved when 
the sample is boiled with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid. By condensing 
the vapors containing the furfural and adding phloroglucinol, a precipitate 
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is formed that may be weighed. From this weight the quantity of 
pentosans can be calculated. 

Furfural is also an interesting and important chemical for other reasons. 
It offers a means of utilizing agricultural waste products such as oat 
hulls, corn cobs, ete., because these residues contain large amounts of 
pentosans which ean be converted into furfural by a simple, cheap process. 
The erude furfural so produced is a brownish, oily hquid, which sells 
for about 10 cents per pound. Large amounts have been uscd in petroleum 
refining, and more recently as the starting material for the making of 
nylon. 

The nutritive value of the pentosans is still an unsolved problem. In 
passing through the digestive tract, considerable quantities disappear. 
In herbivora from 50-75 per cent of the pentosans, and in man about 
15 per cent, appear to be utilized. This utilization must be an indirect 
one for no digestive enzymes that bring about hydrolysis of pentosans 
are known to occur in higher animals. It is assumed that the bacteria 
of the intestine break down the pentosans into soluble products such as 
acetic and lactic acids, which are then absorbed and utilized. Consider- 
ing the large amount of pentosans consumed by herbivorous animals, it 
seems that such a fermentation must be very rapid. 


Hexosans (CoH 0035) z 


Starch is the most important food carbohydrate. It contributes more 
ealories to the usual diet of human beings than any other single sub- 
stanee. Ordinary starch, as it is found in plants, is a mixture of amylose 
and amylopectin. Usually there is a much greater proportion of the 
amylopectin. For example, corn stareh and potato starch each contain 
about four-fifths amylopectin and one-fifth amylose. The so-called waxy 
corn stareh is almost all amylopectin. The two fractions can be separated 
by dispersing the erude starch in hot water saturated with buty] alcohol. 
On cooling slowly, the amylose separates as a semicrystalline precipitate, 
which is easily removed. The amylopectin ean then be recovered from 
the solution. 

Both amylose and amylopectin are polysaccharides made up of anhydro- 
glucose units attached to each other by a-1,4-linkages. Amylose, as 
explained on p. 50, is a linear-type polysaccharide, consisting of a long, 
unbranched chain of about 200-300 glucose units. On the other hand, 
amylopectin has a branched structure somewhat similar to that of gly- 
cogen (see diagram on p. 50). At the point of branching, a-1,6-linkages 
are present. The molecular weight of amylopectin is thought by many 
investigators to beat least 500,000, which corresponds to 2000-3000 
glucose units in the molecule. 

Amyiose is less soluble in water than amylopectin. It gives a clear 
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blue color with iodine, whereas amylopeetin gives a violet-blue color. 
This color is attributed to the branched strueture of amylopectin. 
Glycogen, whieh is even more highly branehed than amylopectin, gives 
only a red-brown color in the iodine test. Neither eomponent of starch 
shows any redueing power unless very refined tests are employed. Thus 
the usual Fehling’s test is entirely negative with native stareh. How- 
ever, soluble starch, which is made by subjecting starch to a mild acid 
and heat treatment, does give a positive Fehling’s test. This effeet indi- 
eates that the process of making the stareh soluble has also resulted in 
some decomposition and liberation of aldehyde groups. 

Stareh usually contains a few hundredths of a per cent of phosphorus, 
probably as a result of the fact that it is formed in plants from glucose-1- 
phosphate. Fatty acids (for example, oleic, linoleic, and palmitic) have 
been found in various cereal starches, but it is probable that they are 
present as impurities rather than as actual constituents of the starch 
molecules since they ean be removed by extraction with boiling methy} 
aleohol. 

Stareh is found in almost all chlorophyll-bearing plants. It is es- 
pecially abundant in the common cereals (wheat, rye, oats, and rice) ; 
it makes up from 60 to 80 per cent of the seed. Also peas and beans 
may contain 50 per cent of starch. In certain oily seeds (e.g., cottonseed, 
flaxseed, and soybeans) fats, instead of stareh, form the storage ma- 
terial. As a general rule seeds grown in the tropical regions are oil 
bearing, whereas those of the temperate regions are high in stareh. Many 
tubers, such as the potato, are made up largely of stareh. When unripe, 
the apple and banana contain considerable quantities of stareh. While 
these fruits ripen, the stareh is converted into sugar. The ehanges in 
eereals during the ripening period are just the opposite of those that 
occur in the apple and banana. Sweet corn is a striking example of a 
plant that contains an abundance of sugar when the kernals are young, 
but only a little sugar and much starch when the seed is mature. 

In nature the starch molecules are built up to form a larger aggregate 
ealled a granule. Every plant has its own characteristic stareh granules, 
with or without particular markings (see Figs. 8-2 to 3-5). For ex- 
ample, the potato starch granule is large, oval, and marked by concentric 
lines arranged around a point called the hilum, at one end of the granule. 
That of wheat starch, on the other hand, is smaller and spherical in 
shape, without any particular markings. Oat starch is made up of a 
number of particles and forms what is known as a compound stareh 
granule. The different fragments fit together in the form of a mosaic. 
Because of this distinetiveness in appearance, it is comparatively easy 
to determine the kind of starch that is present in a food material. 
Microscopic examination of spices and flours is of great help in determin- 
ing whether or not these materials have been adulterated by the addition 
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From Reichert, The Differentiation and Speeifieity of Starches, 
Courtesy of the Carnegie Tnstitution of Washington. 


Fig. 3-2. Starch granules from potato. 
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From Reichert, The Differentiation and Specificity of Starches. 
Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Fig. 3-3. Starch granules from wheat. 
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From Reichert, The Differentiation and Specificity of Starches. 
Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Fig. 3-4. Strach granules from corn. 
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Fig. 3-5. Starch granules from rice. 
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of foreign substances whose starch granules are different from those of 
the pure materials. 

Commereial starch is usually made from corn or wheat in the United 
States and from potatoes in Europe. Other commercial starches are sago, 
tapioca, and arrowroot. The preparation of starch in the United States 
is associated with the manufacture of numerous other produets such as 
corn oil, gluten feed, and glueose sirup. For details conecrning the proc- 
ess of manufacture, see the industrial chemistries listed. 

Starch is insoluble in cold water, but at higher temperatures (52° to 
72°C., varying with the kind of starch) the starch grains absorb water, 
swell, and finally form a sticky paste or opalescent semisolution. The 
absorption of water and swelling of starchy material on heating is well 
illustrated by the changes in volume and viscosity that rice undergoes 
when it is boiled. 

Like other polysaccharides, starch is hydrolyzed by boiling in dilute 
mineral acid solutions. If the boiling is continued long enough, the starch 
is converted entirely into glucose, as shown in the following equation: 


(CHuOs), +200 Gar CHO. 
Starch Glucose 
However, the large starch moleeule does not split up all at onee into 
glucose but passes through a number of intermediate stages. At first 
only a few of the glucosidic linkages are hydrolyzed so that large frag- 
ments of the original molecule are formed. This renders the starch water- 
soluble. More hydrolysis leads to smaller fragments of the starch mole- 
eule, which are called deztrins. These in turn are broken down into 
maltose and finally glucose. 

The manufacture of sirup from starch involves its hydrolysis by acid 
with glucose and maltose as the principal produets, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of dextrin. The hydrolysis is commonly carried to 
the point at which iodine no longer gives a color with the hydrolysis 
mixture. The composition of commercial corn sirup, as calculated from 
a number of analyses reported by Fetzer, Evans, and Longenecker, is 
as follows: 
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Starch, dextrins, and glycogen are also hydrolyzed by various starch- 
splitting enzymes called amylases. This process differs from acid hy- 
drolysis in that the chief produet formed is maltose rather than glucose: 
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amylase 


(C.Hi00s), +3H.0 7 $CiH201 
Starch, dextrins, Maltose 
or glycogen 


This conversion, however, is generally not complete because the amylases 
can attack only a-1,4-lnkages between glucose units. Thus amylose is 
completely hydrolyzed into maltose, but the breakdown of amylopectin 
stops when a-1,6-linkages (branch points) are reached. This discon- 
tinuance results in the formation of limit dextrins which consist mostly 
of glucose tri- and tetrasaccharides, each containing at least one a-1,6- 
linkage. The amount of limit dextrins formed is usually about 10 to 20 
per cent of the amount of starch hydrolyzed. 

The amylase enzymes have received various common names according 
to the place where they are found. Thus the amylase of saliva is called 
ptyalin; that in pancreatic juice, amylopsin; and the very active amylases 
present in sprouting cereal grains and other plant sources are frequently 
named diastase. Takadiastase is another amylase preparation, obtained 
from a mold fungus, Aspergillus oryzae, which has long been used in the 
Orient for making certain fermented foods. However, in all of these 
variously named preparations there are only two basically different types 
of amylases, which are designated merely as alpha and beta amylase, 
respectively. The manner in which each of these attacks starch is ex- 
plained in detail in Chap. 10. 

The removal of starch from textiles and starched goods by means of 
amylase is an application of enzyme action to an industrial problem. 
The fabric is not attacked as when alkali or acid is used, and hence the 
enzyme is to be preferred to other means of starch removal. Many textile 
mills now make use of such commercial amylase preparations. 


Dextrins 


As already noted, dextrins are intermediate products in the hydrolysis 
of starch to maltose. They differ from starch by being soluble in cold 
water and from maltose by being insoluble in alcohol. They are also 
found as native products in the roots, stems, and leaves of many plants. 
Starchy seeds in the resting stage contain a small percentage of dextrin 
and when germinating, a large amount. 

Dextrins are formed from starch in many household operations re- 
quiring heat: baking of bread, cake, ete., and ironing of starched clothes. 
The toasted breakfast foods, corn flakes, shredded wheat, puffed rice, and 
so on, contain considerable quantities of dextrin produced by the heating 
of these foods. 

Commercial dextrins are made by heating starch with or without the 
addition of acid. If acid is used, a lower temperature is sufficient to 
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bring about the partial hydrolysis of the starch. “British Gum” is one 
of the important eommereial dextrins. Dextrins are widely used as 
adhesives on postage stamps, envelopes, and textiles. Mucilage and 
other industrial pastes are composed largely of dextrin. In the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, the material is sized with dextrin to make possible 
the printing of the pattern. The eandy industry uses large quantities of 
dextrin to give a smooth texture to the product. 

The starch-splitting enzymes, ptyalin, amylopsin, and diastase, act also 
on dextrins and form the same end product as from stareh, namely, 
maltose. Sinee dextrins include a number of degradation products of 
starch, it is not surprising that they differ in their response to the iodine 
test. Some are colored blue-violet, others red-brown, and yet others are 
not colored at all by iodine. 


Glycogen 


Glycogen, or as it is sometimes called, animal starch, is the chief form 
in which carbohydrates are stored in the animal body. It is found most 
abundantly in the liver and muscles, but has also been isolated from bone, 
blood, skin, and many other tissues. It seems to be present in all animal 
eells. The amount fluctuates within wide limits. Hunger and severe 
muscular work greatly deplete the supply of glycogen, whereas liberal 
feeding with carbohydrate foods greatly increases it. By feeding, the 
elyeogen content of the rabbit’s liver has been raised to 27 per cent of 
the total weight of the liver. In the dog, under the same conditions, a 
17 per cent glycogen content of the liver has been found. In man it is 
estimated to reach as high as 10 per cent on a high carbohydrate diet. 
Under usual eonditions the liver of an animal contains from 1.5-4.0 per 
cent. Other animal tissues have been found to contain the following 
percentages of glycogen: muscle, 0.5-0.9; skin, 0.1-1.7; bone, 0.2-1.9; 
blood, 0.007-0.016. The percentage of glycogen varies in the same kind 
of tissue of different animals, in the different muscles of the same animal, 
and in the different parts of the same muscle. 

Like amylopectin, glyeogen is believed to consist of branehed chains 
that form a macromolecule containing about 2400 glucose residues. Sueh 
a moleeule would have a moleeular weight of about 400,000. The length 
of the individual chains in glycogen appears to be shorter than in stareh 
and is thought to contain from 12 to 18 glucose units instead of 24 to 30 
units as reported for starch. 

A so-ealled plant glycogen has been found in several plants, molds, 
yeasts, etc., which possesses many of the chemical properties of animal 
glycogen, for example, iodine reaction, but is unlike it in certain other 
aspects, such as optical activity. 

Glycogen is a snow-white powder readily soluble in water, with which 
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it forms an opalescent colloidal solution. With iodine, glycogen gives 
a red-brown color, which is made somewhat more pronounced by the 
addition of sodium chloride. It does not reduce Fehling’s solution. It 
is hydrolyzed by the action of dilute acids to maltose, and finally to 
glucose. Like starch, glycogen is not fermented by yeast, but is readily 
hydrolyzed by starch-sphtting enzymes. Diastase, ptyalin, and amy- 
lopsin convert it into maltose. 


Bacterial dextrans 


The dextrans! are polysaccharides produced by several species of 
bacteria, notably Leucanostoc mesenteroides. Composed entirely of 
glucose, they are high molecular weight (several million), water-soluble 
substances, which can be precipitated from aqueous solutions by adding 
an equal volume of alcohol. The glucose units are attached to each other 
by a-1,6-linkages in chains which have many branches. At the branch 
points, a-1,4-linkages occur. The structure is thus the reverse of that 
of glycogen and amylopectin, where the chains are held together by 
a-1,4-linkages, and a-1,6-links are found only at branch points. 

Bacterial dextrans, like other glucosans, can be hydrolyzed with acids 
to form glucose. Dextran degraded by. partial hydrolysis to an average 
molecular weight of about 100,000 has been used in the form of a 6 per 
cent solution in 0.9 per cent saline solution as a substitute for plasma in 
blood transfusions. Although by no means a complete substitute for 
plasma or whole blood, such solutions do have considerable value for body 
fluid replacement in cases of severe burns, shock, blood loss, and the 
like. One of the main problems in such cases is to prevent further loss 
of fluid from the body, and this can only be done if the fluid used for the 
transfusion contains a nondiffusible solute which gives it an osmotic 
pressure similar to that normally caused by the blood serum proteins. 
The dissolved substance must have about the right molecular weight, 
must remain in the blood for a day or two, must not cause too great 
viscosity, and must not be toxic or produce any undesirable side effects. 
Partly hydrolyzed dextran is one of the most satisfactory materials of 
a number which have been investigated for this purpose. 


Cellulose 


Cellulose consists of an unbranched chain of p-glucose units joined by 
B-1,4-linkages. Thus it closely resembles amylose except for the B- 
linkage and a much higher molecular weight. Many efforts have been 
made to determine the number of glucose units in the chain, and values 
ranging all the way from a few hundred to several thousand have been 
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reported (compare with amylose, p. 50). Probably the higher figures are 
more nearly correct for intaet cellulose as it actually exists in plants. 

The woody and fibrous tissues which provide strength and rigidity for 
plants, as bones do for animals, are composed of a mixture of cellulose 
with several other polysaccharides (hemicclluloses and cellulosans) and a 
nonearbohydrate material, lignin. Cotton fibers are an exception to this 
statement since they consist of practically pure cellulose (over 98 per 
cent). 

From an industrial and economie standpoint cellulose is the most im- 
portant of all the carbohydrates (see Table 3-1, p. 20). Cotton and 
linen goods, rayon, paper and pulp produets, rope, twine, and other cordage 
materials are composed almost entirely of cellulose. The largest single 
source is wood, either in its natural form or in the form of paper and pulp 
products. Wood contains, on the dry basis, about 60-70 per cent of 
earbohydrates and 20-30 per cent of lignin. About half of the earbo- 
hydrate fraction consists of true cellulose. The process of paper-making 
is essentially a matter of separating the cellulose from the lignin, hemi- 
cellulose, and other constituents of wood. Pressure-cooking the wood, 
in the form of chips, at 130-175°C., with water containing such chemicals 
as calcium bisulfite plus sulfur dioxide (sulfite process) or sodium hy-_ 
droxide plus sodium sulfide (Xraft process), dissolves the lignin and most 
of the hemiecelluloses. The insoluble fiber or “pulp,” consisting of most 
of the cellulose plus smaller amounts of other resistant polysaccharides, is 
separated from the water solution, ealled “waste liquor,” and either rolled 
into sheets to make paper or used as a source of crude cellulose for other 
industrial purposes (see below). During the years 1947-1950 wood pulp 
was produced in the United States at the rate of about 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 tons annually. 

Disposal of the enormous quantities of waste liquors, produced as a 
by-produet of the pulp and paper industry, is still an unsolved challenge 
to chemists. The sugars present can be fermented to produce alcohol, 
lactic acid, or yeast, but only a small portion of the total is so utilized. 
Heating with strong alkali converts 10 to 20 per cent of the lignin into 
vanillin, a eomponent of vanilla. Unfortunately the use of vanillin for 
flavoring offers a market for only a tiny fraction of the lignin available. 


CHO 


OCH; 
OH 
Vanillin 
Mercerized cloth, named after John Mercer who originated the process, 


is obtained by treating cotton cloth with alkali and subsequently washing 
and drying the cloth. The individual fibers become thicker and shorter. 
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Their strength becomes approximately 20 per cent greater, their affinity 
for dyes is greatly mcreased, and a smooth glossy surface is produced. 

Synthetic yarn, also known as rayon or artificial silk, is a cellulose 
product that has achieved great importance since World War I. In 1949 
nearly 500,000 tons were produced in America, while world production 
in 1947 was twice this figure. The rapid progress of this industry in the 
United States is indicated by the fact that only 63,500 tons of rayon were 
produced in 1930. Synthetic yarns are made from xanthate, acetate, 
nitrate, and cuprammonium compounds of cellulose. Of the four, the 
most important is the type produced by the xanthate or viscose process, 
which uses sodium hydroxide and carbon disulfide as the chemicals for 
dissolving the cellulose. Although the term “rayon” was originally 
applied solely to the product of this process, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ruled that all manufactured textile fibers of cellulosic origin 
shall be included in the term. 

The cellulose products, instead of being spun as a thread, may be 
produced in the form of a sheet or film. Cellophane, a colorless trans- 
parent material which is extensively used for wrapping purposes, is made 
by the viscose process, in which the cellulose is regencrated in the form 
of a sheet of varying thickness. Motion picture films and glass substi- 
tutes, which allow the ultraviolet rays of the sunlight to pass through, are 
other examples of sheet cellulose products. “Safety glass” used in auto- 
mobiles usually consists of a sheet of glass on each side of a layer of 
cellulose acetate. Cotton lacquers, such as Duco, which in recent years 
have come into extensive use for the surfacing of automobiles and furni- 
ture, contain as one of their essential constituents some ester of cellulose, 
usually the nitrate or acetate. 

Nitrate esters of cellulose are used for many purposes. Cellulose 
trinitrate [CgH7O2(NO3)3|,. 1s the well-known explosive, guncotton. The 
less completely nitrated cellulose is known as pyroxylin and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of plastics, such as celluloid. Celluloid is a 
mixture of two parts pyroxylin and one part camphor. The strongly 
combustible nature of all celluloid materials is due to the presence of 
the nitrate groups. Collodion is a solution of pyroxylin in alcohol and 
ether. When this solution is painted over a wound, the alcohol and 
ether evaporate leaving a thin membrane, “new skin.” When used in 
manufacture of artificial silk, ecllulose nitrate must be denitrated to 
render it noninflammable. This is accomplished by treatment with an 
acid sulfide, for example, sodium acid sulfide (NaHS). 

Cellulose is not acted upon by the enzymes of the digestive tract of 
vertebrates. However, certain snails and insects secrete an enzyme, 
cellulase, which is capable of digesting cellulose. Cows, sheep, and 
horses consume large quantities of cellulosic material, and a large pro- 
portion of this matcrial (50 to 85 per cent) disappears from the digestive 
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traet. Sinee no cellulose-digesting enzyme is known to be seereted by 
these animals, it is assumed that the hydrolysis is brought about by the 
action of bacteria. The produets formed by sueh baeteria—aeids, or 
possibly even glucose—may be absorbed and thus serve as sourees of 
energy to the animal. Although eellulose 1s of no importance to man 
as a source of energy, its presenee in the digestive traet may serve a 
useful purpose in giving bulk to the food and may assist in the elimina- 
tion of food residues. However, there is eonsiderable differenee of opinion 
regarding the value of bulk in the diet. 

On complete hydrolysis pure eellulose gives only glueose. Soft woods 
(spruee, pine, fir, ete.) give about 50 per cent of glucose and about 10 
per cent of xylose and other sugars. However, it is not practicable to 
make glucose from wood and other cellulosic materials because of the 
difficulties eneountered in purifying the sugar. In Europe, wood sugar 
solutions are fermented for produetion of ethyl aleohol and yeast on a 
commercial scale. Such liquors have also been evaporated and used 
as feed for eattle. 


Fructosans 


Polysaecharides that upon hydrolysis yield fruetose are reported to 
be fairly widespread in plants. Eight fairly well-defined members of 
this group of polysaecharides have been deseribed. The best known 
are inulin and the baeterial levan produeed by Bacillus subtilis. Inulin 
consists of about 30 p-fruetose residues linked from earbon 2 of one residue 
to 1 of the next. It is abundant in the roots of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
dahlia, sunflower, dandelion, and many other plants. The amount varies 
with the season of the year. It has been proposed that inulin be manu- 
faetured from the Jerusalem artichoke, since this plant produces a very 
large tonnage per aere, and that the inulin be converted into levulose 
by aeid hydrolysis. However, up to the present time this process has 
not been attempted on a commereial scale. 

Inulin is a white powder readily soluble in hot water but only slightly 
soluble in eold water. It gives no color with iodine solution and is 
easily hydrolyzed with dilute acids. It is not acted upon by diastase, 
ptyalin, amylopsin, or any known body enzyme. It is not fermented 
by ordinary yeast, but is easily broken down by many bacteria. 

The baeterial levan of B. subtilis is similar to inulin in its properties, 
but is made up of p-fructose residues united at the 2 and 6 positions. 


Galactans 


Anhydrides of the sugar, galaetose, are known as galactans. They are 
frequently found in combination with arabinose as a double compound, 
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galactoaraban. Galactans are found in peas, beans, and certain other 
legumes. They are not hydrolyzed by the enzymes of the digestive tract; 
consequently their nutritive value can be only indireet. 


Mannosans 


These polysaecharides both in the simple form and in eombination with 
the anhydrides of other sugars, for example, fructose and galactose, have 
been found in yeast, mushrooms, seeds, nuts, fruits, berries, leaves, and 
practically all plant tissues. They are especially abundant in the ivory 
nut, eoffee bean, and carob bean. The best known members of this 
elass are ivory nut mannan and salep mannan. When salep, a meal 
obtained from the dried tuberous roots of various orchids, is extraeted 
with water and aleohol added to the extract, the mannan precipitates 
as a white powder. On aeid hydrolysis only p-mannose is formed. The 
polysaccharide is made up of the p-mannose residues attached by B-1,4- 
linkages in a single, unbranched chain. Ivory nut mannan.is similarly 
constituted, but is insoluble in water. 

Although certain molluses and crustaceans secrete enzymes that hydro- 
lyze mannans, no digestion of these earbohydrates is brought about by 
the digestive enzymes of higher animals. 


Chitin 


The polysaecharide, chitin, is widely distributed in nature, being found 
in the exoskeletons of many invertebrate animals, as well as in eertain 
plants and fungi. Typieal examples of its occurrence are the euticle 
of inseets and the shells of crabs and lobsters, where it makes up about 
one-fourth to one-half of the dry weight. It functions as a highly re- 
sistant protective substance and, together with protein and mineral matter, 
gives strength and rigidity to the organism. Chitin is remarkably in- 
soluble in all ordinary solvents and resistant to alkaline hydrolysis, 
although it ean be hydrolyzed by long heating with strong acid. 

Chemieally, chitin consists of N-acetyl-p-glucosamine residues linked 
through the 1,4-positions into a linear ehain several hundred units long. 
It is thus one of the very few major carbohydrates in nature which eon- 
tains nitrogen. 


Pectin 


This carbohydrate is contained in the water extract of many fleshy 
fruits. On addition of aeid and sugar in proper concentrations, peetin 
forms a gelatinous mass well known as jelly. The mother substance 
existing in the plant, designated as protopectin, is considered by many 
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investigators to be a member of the group of hemicelluloses. It is very 
widely distributed in nature, being found in varying quantitics in most 
fruits, vegetables, and roots. Ripening of the fruit, or action of acid 
and heat, converts the insoluble protopectin into soluble pectin. This 
change is well illustrated in jelly making, where boiling the fruit is 
necessary to get the maximum amount of pectin. Llowever, prolonged 
boiling converts the pectin into hydrolysis products that do not have 
the property of jelling. In the ripening of fruits, enzymes bring about 
the hydrolysis of pectin, and, hence, overripe fruits are not suitable for 
making jelly. 

Structurally, pectin is a polysaccharide consisting of a long chain of 
p-galacturonic acid units (pp. 38, 39) in which some of the carboxyl groups 
are united with methyl alcohol through an ester linkage (—COOCHs). 
The galacturonic acid units are joined through carbons 1 and 4, as are 
the glucose units in starch, glycogen, and cellulose. Opinions differ, but 
it appears that any arabinose or galactose obtained by hydrolysis of 
peetin preparations comes from associated polysaccharides rather than 
from the pectin itself. 

The manufacture of commercial pectin to aid the housewife in com- 
pelling unwilling jellies to jell, or in making jellies from fruits that 
contain little or no pectin, has become an industry of considerable pro- 
portions. A well-known product of this kind is “Certo,” which is made 
from apple pomace. Dry pectin has recently been developed from 
apples and lemons. On the basis of dry matter, apple pomace and 
lemon pulp contain about 20 and 35 per cent, respectively, of pectin. 
Rinds of “eull” lemons are used for this purpose and furnish a much 
larger supply of raw material than can be utilized at the present time. 
Sugar beet pulp contains on the dry basis about 25 per cent of peetin and 
offers an almost unlimited supply of raw material for the manufacture 
of pectin. 

Sugar, acid, and pectin are necessary to form a gel. These three in- 
gredients may be varicd within rather wide limits, but a jelly of good 
texture contains about 60-70 per cent sugar, 1-2 per cent acid (cx- 
pressed as tartaric and equivalent to pH 3.2-3.5) and 0.5-1.0 per cent 
pectin. 

Closely related to pectin is the acidic polysaecharide, alginic acid, which 
is obtained from marine algae. Like peetin, it has the property of holding 
large amounts of water in a colloidal gel. For this reason it is used, 
in the form of its sodium salt, as a stabilizer in ice cream and other foods, 
and in cosmetics. Because it is capable of forming hard, resistant, surface 
films, it is also used in making special grades of paper, cloth, and printer's 
ink. Chemically, alginic acid is composed of p-mannuronie acid residues 
attached by #-1,4-linkages in an unbranched chain structure. It is 
remarkably resistant to hydrolysis, even when exposed to, strong acid 
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or alkali. Since no body enzymes can digest alginic acid or pectin, they 
have no food value. 


HETEROPOLYSACCHARIDES 


Most of the carbohydrates in this group are too complex and too im- 
perfectly known to be included in an elementary book. Examples of 
several types have been given in connection with the classification of 
carbohydrates (p. 21), and several others have been mentioned briefly 
in the sections on wood (p. 61), pentosans (p. 52), and galactans (p. 
63). A few heteropolysaccharides of special importance are discussed 
in more detail below. 


Heteropolysaccharides from plants 


The hemicelluloses are one of the most important subgroups of this 
large, rather poorly-defined, class of carbohydrates. As indicated on 
p. 61, they are present in fibrous and woody plant tissues, where they 
are combined with cellulose and lignin to form the cell walls. The hemi- 
celluloses are distinguished from cellulose by the facts that they are 
acidic substances and are made up quite largely of p-xylose units, although 
other sugars (p-galactose, L-arabinose, D-glucose, D-mannose) may also 
be present in smaller amounts. Their acidic properties arise from the 
presence of a hexuronic acid, probably p-glucuronic acid, which is also 
one of the component units. Ordinary wood pulp contains considerable 
amounts of hemicelluloses. 

The plant gums such as cherry gum, mesquite gum, gum arabic, and 
gum tragacanth are neutral salts of complex polysaccharide acids com- 
posed of residues of hexoses, pentoses, methyl pentoses and uronic acids. 
The uronic acid in nearly all plant gums is p-glucuronic acid, and the 
sugars commonly present include p-galactose, p-mannose, L-arabinose, 
p-xylose, L-rhamnose, and L-fucose. The complete structures have not 
been worked out. Plants produce such gums when they are injured, no 
doubt as a protective mechanism. 

Another group of mixed-type polysaccharides, widely distributed in 
plants, form viscous, colloidal solutions in water and hence are called 
mucilages. These are roughly divided into neutral, acidic, and sulfate- 
containing groups. An example of a neutral mucilage is gum ghatti, 
which on hydrolysis gives rise to 16 per cent of p-galactose and 84 per cent 
of p-mannose. The majority of the mucilages in seeds are of the acidic 
type, with the acidity being due in all cases to p-galacturonic acid resi- 
dues. Sea weeds contain a large number of mucilages, nearly all of 
which contain sulfate groups (7.e., some of the hydroxyl groups of the 
sugar residues present are esterified with sulfuric acid). pD-Galactose 
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is the chief sugar obtained on hydrolysis. The best known sea weed 
mucilage is agar, which is widely used in bacterial culture media because 
of its property of forming gels. 


Heteropolysaccharides of animals 


Several carbohydrates of this type occur in smal] amounts in the animal 
body. Hyaluronic acid, a polysaccharide composed of equimolar portions 
of p-glucosamine acetate and p-glucuronie acid residues, forms a viscous, 
gel-like material present in connective tissues, eyes (aqueous and vitreous 
humor), joints (synovial fluid), and various other organs. It functions 
as a cementing substance between the cells of connective tissue (so-called 
“oround substance”) and, because of its viscosity, resists penetration by 
foreign matter, 7.¢., infection by bacteria. Hyaluronic acid is attacked 
and liquefied by an enzyme, hyaluronidase, which is present in some 
bacteria, in certain animal tissues, and in the poisonous secretions of 
many reptiles and other animals. This enzyme, to the extent that it 
is present, contributes to the rapid spread of toxic agents throughout 
the body; it is therefore of great medical interest. 

Chondroitin sulfate, a major component of cartilage, is a heteropoly- 
saccharide made up of p-glucuronic acid and p-galactosamine acetate 
residues, with some of the hydroxyl groups esterified by sulfuric acid. 
In the living animal it is probably attached through its carboxyl and 
sulfate groups to the amino groups of proteins. J/ueortin sulfate, present 
in mucosa (é.g., stomach mucosa and gastric juice), is similarly consti- 
tuted except that it contains p-glucosamine acetate residues. 

Another animal polysaccharide of considerable importance is heparin, 
a natural anticoagulant (inhibitor of blood coagulation), which occurs 
in the liver, muscles, and other organs of the body. The component 
building blocks of heparin, as shown by their formation on complete 
hydrolysis, are p-glucuronic acid, p-glucosamine, and sulfuric acid. It 
is noteworthy that no acetic acid is involved since in the other animal 
polysaccharides, which contain amino sugars, the amino group is acety- 
lated (i.e., combined with acctic acid to form the acetylamino group, 
—NHCOCH3). Furthermore, heparin contains more sulfate residues 
than most of the other sulfate-containing carbohydrates discussed above. 
According to Wolfrom and co-workers the repeating unit in heparin is 
a tetrasaccharide composed of two residues of glucosamine and two of 
glucuronic acid plus five sulfate radicals. An unusual feature of the 
heparin structure is the union of the amino group of cach glucosamine 
unit with a sulfate radical to form a sulfamice acid group, —NHSO3H. 
The sulfuric acid here takes the place of acetic acid in other animal 
polysaccharides. 
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Immuno-polysaccharides 


Certain polysaccharides, unknown until fairly recently, doubtless play 
a role of greater importance in our lives than many of the related com- 
pounds with which we are more familiar. These are the immuno-poly- 
saccharides, which pneumococci, streptococci, tubercle bacilli, and many 
other types of bacteria synthesize and transfer to the solution, blood as 
well as culture media, in which they grow. Each type produces a char- 
acteristic chemical compound or “specifie soluble substance,” the presence 
of which in the blood stream of an individual stimulates production 
of antibodics, and thus builds up immunity to a given disease. Since 
these polysaccharides are “type specific,” it is apparent that each must 
differ chemically from the other. p-Glucose, p-glucosamine, and various 
sugar acids have been identified among the hydrolysis products of these 
immuno-polysaccharides. A recent contribution to immuno-chemistry 
is the discovery that appropriate synthetic organic compounds containing 
glucuronic and galacturonic acids, as well as the specific polysaccharides 
of bacterial origin, may evoke production of antibodies and thus establish 
immunity to a particular disease in an experimental animal. These results 
show the great importance of the sugar acids and throw new light on 
the structure of the specifie polysaccharides. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON CARBOHYDRATES 


1. Define: carbohydrate, simple sugar, uronic acid, heteropolysaccharide, asym- 
metric carbon atom, optical rotation, desoxysugar, glycoside. 

2. How: many substances of each of the following types can theoretically exist: 
aldopenutose, 2-ketohexose, aldohexose? Explain. 

3. Name four disaccharides made up of glucose units only and explain how they 
differ from each other. 

4, Give two commercial sources of (1) sucrose, (2) cellulose, (3) starch; one 
commercial source of (4) glucose, (5) lactose. Briefly outline the procedure in the 
manufacture of sucrose from one of the above sources. Outline the steps in the 
manufacture of glucose. 

5. Explain the terms: (1) invert sugar, (2) hydrolysis, (3) sucrase, (4) pentosan, 
(5) mercerization, (6) celluloid. 

6. Write equations and name the products in: (1) the photosynthesis of glucose, 
(2) the hydrolysis of sucrose, (3) the digestion of starch by saliva. 

7. What are the chief carbohydrates in (1) honey, (2) fruits, (3) liver, (4) blood, 
(5) milk, (6) condensed milk, (7) cereals? Approximately what is the percentage 
of the carbohydrate named In each case? ; 

8. Explain the terms: (1) pentose, (2) photosynthesis, (3) pectin, (4) dextrin, 
(5) beta lactose, (6) cellophane, (7) rayon. 

9. Write equations and name the products in: (1) the hydrolysis of starch by 
acid, (2) the mucic acid test for galactose, (3) a positive Fehling’s test. 

10. By means of graphic formulas explain how glucose, galactose, and fructose may 
all have the same molecular formula, CoHi2Oc, and still be different chemical com- 
pounds. Explain why sucrose does not reduce Fehling’s solution, while maltose does. 
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11. Give another example of two substances that have the same molecular formula 
and explain the differences in their structure. 

12. Name three carbohydrates found in animal material, telling where each is found 
and approximately how much of each is present. 

13. Diseuss the occurrence of pentose-yielding substances in nature. What be- 
comes of these substances? What commercial value do they have? 

14. Explain the changes that occur when fruits are boiled to make jelly. What 
happens when the fruit is boiled too long? 

15. Name some important commercial products made from cellulose. 

16. What is ravon? Name the principal cellulose compounds used in its manu- 
facture. 

17. Name all the carbohydrates that are suitable for food purposes. Name those 
not digested by the digestive enzymes of higher animals. Name an animal that 
can digest cellulose. 
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Chapter 4 


LIPIDES (FATS AND RELATED 
SUBSTANCES) 


In every-day use the term fat has a fairly definite meaning. It sug- 
gests such familiar substances as butter, lard, tallow, olive oil, cotton- 
seed oil, and so on. However, if the distribution of fats in nature is 
studied more closely, it soon becomes apparent that fats exist in less ob- 
vious and less easily characterized combinations. Although the common 
fats are essentially combinations of glycerol and fatty acids, many other 
constituents are contained in fats and fat-like substances. Because of 
this heterogencity no very satisfactory classification of the fats has yet 
been worked out. Perhaps the best one yet developed is that by Bloor 
who bases his classification on three points: (1) solubility (e.g., insoluble 
in water, soluble in ether, chloroform), (2) structure, 7.e., esters of the 
fatty acids, either actual or potential, (3) utilization by living organisms. 
From Bloor’s classification it is evident that fats or lipides are essentially 
ester combinations that yield various products on hydrolysis. The table 
on page 73 gives examples of the different classes of lipides and the prod- 
ucts formed by hydrolysis. This table gives a general view of the 
lipides as a whole and should be used as a guide to which additions are 
to be made as each class of lipides is studied more intensively. 


ESTERS 
Definition 


Since the lipides consist, for the most part, of esters, it is Important 
for the student to understand clearly just what is meant by the term 
ester. An ester is a substance formed by the chemical reaction of an 
aleohol with an acid, whereby a molecule of water is eliminated. The 
formation of a simple ester is represented by the following equation: 


O 
l ll 
C:H,OH + HOCCH, = C.H,OCCH; + H.0 
Ethyl alcohol Acetic acid Ethyl acetate Water 
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The underlined H of the alcohol and HO of the acid become separated 
from their previous points of attachment and unite to form H2O, while 
the remaining portions of the acid and alcohol combine to form the 
ester as indicated. The chemical formula of any ester therefore follows 
directly from the formulas of the alcohol and acid of which it is composed. 
The name of any particular ester is derived similarly. Thus in the above 
equation the product is called ethyl acetate. An ester prepared from 
methyl alcohol and lactic acid would be called methyl lactate, and so on. 


Preparation 


The actual preparation of esters in the laboratory is carried out, in 
general, by warming the chosen alcohol and acid together with a small 
amount of a strong mineral acid, such as sulfuric or hydrochloric, which 
serves as a catalyst. The process is called esterification. Since esterifica- 
tion reactions are, in general, reversible, removal of the watcr as it is 
formed often helps to secure a good yield of the desired ester. It is 
obvious that a very large number of different esters may be prepared from 
the various alcohols and acids (particularly organic acids) that are 
known and are available. 


Properties of esters 


Many of the simpler esters are liquids that possess pleasant, fruity: 
odors and hence are used to some extent as artificial flavoring essences. 
More complex esters are found very abundantly and widely distributed 
in nature, e.g., in fats, waxes, and other lipides, as explained below. By 
far the most important industrial use of synthetic esters is based on their 
properties as solvents. Automobile lacquers, for example, are prepared 
by dissolving pyroxylin, a pigment, and certain other ingredients in a 
suitable ester such as butyl acetate: 


I 
C,H,OCCH; 
Buty] acetate 


All esters may be broken down into their acid and alcohol components 
by hydrolysis: 


I 
CiH.OCCH: + H.O ae C.H.0H + HOCCEH. 
Butyl acetate Water Butyl alcohol Acetic acid 


It will be noted that this reaction is the reverse of esterification. The 
hydrolysis may be brought about with the aid of an enzyme, if one is 
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Table t-1 


Classes of Hpides and their hydrolysis products 


Lipide 


I. Simple lipides: 
1. True fats 
(in butter, lard, oils) 


Qe Wasxes 
(in beeswax) 
II. Compound lipides: 
1, Phospholipides, e.g., 


lecithins Gin egg yolk, 


brain) 


2. Glycolipides, e.g., 
kerasin (in brain) 


III. Derived lipides: 
Ieeliittyaactas | 
(in fats) 
2. Sterols 
(in fats, waxes) 


Hydrolysis Products * 


Alcohol 


(name and formula) 


Glycerol, 
C3H;(OH)s 


Cetyl, 
CisHs:C H2Ol 


Glycerol, 
CsH;(OH)s 


Galactose, 
CoHw2O0c 


Cholesterol, 
CxH.OH 


Acid and other products 
(name and formula) 


Steuric, 

C.;Hs COOH 
Oleic, 

CyHa COOH 
Cerotic, 


Clu COOH 


Phosphoric, 

HsPOs 
Oleic, 

CuHas COOH 
Palmitie, 

CisHa COOH 
Choline, 

(CHs)s3 N(OH) C2H; OH 
Lignoceric, 

C»Hs COOH 
Sphingosine, 

CisHa3(OH)2 N He 


Oleic, 
Cu Has COOH 


* Kor a given fat, e.g., butter, the typical rather than the total products of 
hydrolysis are listed. Fatty acids, wax alcohols, and steruls may occur free or 
combined. They are also classed as derived lipides. 


available that acts on the ester to be hydrolyzed, or by means of strong 
acids or superheated steam. A more convenient and widely used method 
consists in subjecting the ester to the action of a strong alkali such as 
sodium hydroxide, whereby the alcohol and a salt of the acid are produced: 


O 
| 
C,H .0CCH. + NaQH art (CAB OIEI + NaOCCH; 
Butyl] Sodium Butyl Sodium 
acetate hydroxide alcohol acetate 


This process is called saponification. If it is desired to obtain the organic 
acid itself, the solution of the sodium salt may be treated with a strong 
mineral acid: 
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7 O 
II 
NaOCCH; + H.SO, —~> NaHSO, + HOCCH; 
Sodium Sulfuric Sodium Acetie 
acetate acid acid su:fate acid 
TRUE FATS 


Definition 


The true fats may be defined as esters of the trihydroxy alcohol, glycerol, 
and the higher fatty acids. The esters of glycerol are called glycerides, 
a natural fat being a mixture of various glycerides in different propor- 
tions. The terms fat and ovl are used to distinguish between solid and 
liquid fats. If the substance is solid at 20°C., it is spoken of as a fat. 
Tf it is a liquid at this temperature, it is regarded as an oil. The 
use of the term oil in this connection must not be confused with its use 
as applied to so-called mineral oils, such as kerosene oil which is a 
hydrocarbon, and not related to fats. 


Occurrence and importance 


The fats are abundant in both plant and animal materials such as 
cottonseed, peanut, coconut, olive, milk, butter, cheese, and meats. The 
cereals as a rule are comparatively low in fat, since starch takes the 


Table 4-2 

Economic importance of some industries based on fats * 

Value of 

Wage products 

Industry earners shipped 
1. Oils (vegetable and animal) ..... 30,959 $1,741 238,000 
2 Butteree ew Sort eee ee eee 30,131 ¢ 1,037 ,000,000 
SB SOMO Mine! INVERMINS 2. ccscnesoves 27,660 1,085,789,000 
4. Grease and tallow .............. 12,472 304,535,000 
5. Shortenings (vegetable) ......... 8,003 884,713,000 
GO. Oleomargarines 22. 0..)5 2 eee 2,567 214,598,000 
111,792 $5,267,873,000 


* Compiled from the 1947 Census of Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, 1950, 
and from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

* Estimated in part. 


place of fat in the composition of such seeds. It 1s noteworthy that the 
seeds of the tropical regions of the earth are generally characterized by 
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a high fat content, while those of the temperate zone are usually high 
in starch. This is only a general rule since there are many exceptions; 
rice, which is a tropical product, contains little fat, and soybean, which 
contains much fat, grows in temperate regions. The fats of commerce 
are removed from the material in which they occur either by mechanical 
means or by extraction with suitable solvents. The mechanical methods 
are more generally used. They may vary widely—churning in the making 
of butter, heating and filtering in the rendering of lard and tallow, 
pressing, with or without the aid of heat, in obtaining olive, cottonseed, 
and other oils. 


Elementary composition 


The fats are comparatively high in carbon and low in oxygen. This 
is in sharp contrast to the carbohydrates, which contain a high percentage 
of oxygen. A comparison of the elementary composition of fat, starch, 
and protein is as follows: 


Physiological 
fuel value 
Calories 
percent: Carbon Hydrogen Oxygen Nitrogen per gram 
I at ateee ese ©: 76.5 12.0 11.5 — 9.0 
Starches. 444 6.2 49.4 — 40 
IPHOWEN nao ce Be 7 23 16 4.0 


From the above table it is evident that fats have a considerably higher 
heat value than either proteins or carbohydrates. On oxidation in the 
body, fats give two and one-fourth times as much heat as the other 
foodstuffs. This is because of the higher eontent of carbon and hydrogen 
in fats. 

Lipides such as lecithin and cephalin, closely related to the true fats, 
contain, in addition, the elements phosphorus and nitrogen. As a class, 
however, lipides (and carbohydrates) do not contain nitrogen and thus 
are sharply differentiated from proteins. 


Products on hydrolysis 


Some idea regarding the nature of a fat may be obtained by breaking 
down the fat into its constituent parts—that is, by hydrolyzing it. When- 
ever a natural fat is hydrolyzed by acids or enzymes, glycerol and a 
number of fatty acids are obtained. The fatty acids are divided into 
two series, the saturated and the unsaturated. A study of these acids 
is indispensable to a proper understanding of the fats themselves. 
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Glycerol, C3H;(OH)3 


During and after World War I, considerable quantities of glycerol, 
or glycerine as it is eommonly called, were produced by a yeast fermenta- 
tion process. Today, however, it is obtained mainly as a by-product of 
the soap industry. The liquors that remain after the soap has been 
removed are distilled in a vacuum, and by a series of fractionations 
glyeerol is obtained free from impurities. In many cases the glycerol 
is not removed from the soap. If left in, it tends to make the soap 
transparent and of better quality. A process for the manufacture of 
glycerol from eertain petroleum fractions has also been developed. 

Glycerol is a viscous, colorless liquid that has a sweet taste and no 
odor. It is extensively used in the manufacture of nitroglycerine, an 
ester of glycerol and nitrie acid, CsH;(NO3)3, which is the basis for a 
large number of explosives such as dynamite, blasting gelatin, ete. Nitro- 
glycerine also finds use as a drug for alleviation of the severe pain asso- 
eiated with some types of heart disease. Glyeerol is also widely used 
as a solvent in many teehnical operations. It is extensively used in 
the manufacture of cosmetics and toilet and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. It can be used both internally and externally with perfect safety 
and, in fact, can be utilized as a food by human beings. 


The saturated fatty acids 


Saturated fatty acids contain all the hydrogen with which they are 
eapable of uniting, whereas unsaturated fatty acids contain carbon atoms 
joined together by double bonds and hence can unite with more hydrogen. 

Thus it may be scen from the following graphic formulas that butyric 
acid is saturated and erotonic acid is unsaturated: 


apellaall 
ai oes oe 
H H H 


Butyric acid 


Crotonic acid 


Saturated acids have a higher melting point than unsaturated fatty 
acids with the same number of earbon atoms. Hard fats, such as tallow, 
give a high percentage of saturated acids, and soft fats, a low percentage. 
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Since natural fats are mixtures of various glyecrides, a large number 
of fatty acids is obtained on hydrolysis. The following table gives the 
principal fatty acids of the saturated serics: 


Table 4-3 
Saturated fatty acids 
Name Formula Typical Occurrence 
(CG Ble nu OOH) 
JEGHOTNG 5 egnehbuor HCOOH Not in fats 
ACONG spaennsanne CH;COOH Not in fats 
RiGpiGnic) |... .e)- CHC H-COOFE Not in fats 
IBUUNBIG Goa eeenace CMEC WE COON Butter 
(CRYVOIRONG gn56 ances: CHs(C Hz),sCOOH Butter, coconut and palm oils 
Gipmdic 2. Pe eH (eH :@OOn: Coconut and palm oils, butter 
(CAMB oc cececae . CH;(CH:).COOH Coconut and palm oils, butter 
MUO A. oad CHs(C He) 0>COOH Laurel, coconut and palm oils 
IMGIS(IG ..2..... CH:(C H2):COOH Butter, wool fat, spermaccti 
Walmibie ® .2 6. oa, CHs(C He) 11COOH All animal and vegetable fats, notably 
lard 
Steanicssse 2.) CHs(C Hz) «COOH Animal and vegetable fats, notably tal- 
low 
Apsebidie ....5... CH3(CH2z):.;COOH Peanut oil 


* Most abundant fatty acids. See Table 4-5. 


An examination of the table shows that only fatty acids containing an 
even number of carbon atoms are obtained from natural fats. Although 
there are several important exceptions to this statement, it is nevertheless 
true for the great majority of fats. This rule is rather suggestive of the 
way in which the fats must be built up in nature. It is probable that 
fatty acids are formed in nature by addition of units containing two 
carbon atoms, giving rise only to acids with an even number of carbon 
atoms. The saturated acid obtained in greatest amount from fats is 
palmitic. Stearic acid is also obtained in large quantities but not to 
the same extent as palmitic. The fatty acids, such as butyric, of lower 
molecular weight are found to a considcrable extent as glycerides in 
butter and coconut oil, but execpt in these two fats they occur in com- 
paratively small amounts. Some of the lower fatty acids such as formic, 
aectic, and propionic acid belong to the series of saturated fatty acids, 
but no glyecrides of these acids are found in natural fats. Small amounts 
of these acids, and other fatty acids of low molecular weight, are found 
free in perspiration and urine. Salts and esters of fatty acids of both 
low and high molecular weight are contained in the feces. 

Butyrie acid is a colorless, mobile liquid boiling at 162°C. and is com- 
pletely miscible with water. Caproic and caprylic acids are also liquids 
at room temperatures; caprie acid is a semisolid, but lauric acid is defi- 
nitely a solid. The change from liquid to solid is thus associated with 
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an increase in the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. The change 
in physical state is accompanied by a decrease in solubility. Stearic 
acid, which melts at 70°C., is practically insoluble in water. 

The fatty acids up to and ineluding capric are easily removed from 
solutions by distillation with steam and hence are known as volatile fatty 
acids. The determination of the volatile fatty acids is a matter of con- 
siderable importance in the analysis of fats, as it aids in distinguishing 
one type of fat from another. Butter fat, for example, gves a higher 
proportion of volatile acids than any other fat or oil. 

The volatile fatty acids likewise have a decided odor. Butyric acid 
has a strong odor similar to that of rancid butter. Caproic, caprylic, 
and caprie acids have a pronounced animal odor and are sometimes spoken 
of as the goat acids. When fats become rancid, a small amount of these 
volatile fatty acids is formed and gives to the fats a particularly objec- 
tionable odor and taste. Thus the objectionable odor of rancid butter 
is due largely to the presence of free butyric acid. 


Unsaturated fatty acids 


If a fatty acid contains a pair of carbon atoms that are joined together 
by two bonds instead of one, that is, a double bond, it is said to be 
unsaturated. Such an acid can take up hydrogen, iodine, bromine, oxy- 
gen, or other elements by the breaking open of one of these two bonds. 
This leaves an open position on each carbon atom. Therefore, for each 
double bond, two hydrogens can combine with the compound, which would 
then be regarded as a saturated compound. This condition of unsatura- 
tion has a unique relation to the physical state of the fatty acid and 
likewise to the glycerides of the fatty acid. For example, oleic acid 
(Cyz7H33COOH), which contains one double bond, and therefore two 
fewer hydrogens than stearic acid, is a liquid, whereas stearic acid 
(CyzH3;COOH)is a solid. Oleic acid melts at 14°, whereas stearic acid 
melts at 70°. If the fatty acid contains more than one double bond, 
it will have a correspondingly lower melting point; linoleic acid, which 
contains two double bonds, has a melting point of —18°. 

The physical state of the fatty acids is carried over to the glycerides 
of these acids. Oleic acid and olein are liquids, and stearic acid and 
stearin are solids. Linolein and linolenin, as expected, are liquid glycer- 
ides. Since fats are mixtures of glycerides, a fat will be soft or hard 
depending upon the proportion of liquid glyeerides it contains. Oils 
differ from fats in that they contain a larger proportion of liquid glycer- 
ides. As a general statement, it might be said that oils contain about 
80 per cent of unsaturated glycerides, whereas solid fats do not contain 
more than 40 to 50 per cent. Unsaturation is a fundamental property 
and, in most fats, is the key to the whole question of their physical state. 
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If this is kept in mind, an understanding of many physical and chemical 
properties of fats is easily acquired. 

Unsaturated acids have the ability to exist in different isomeric forms, 
which are called geometric isomers. These are designated by the prefixes 
cis- and trans-. This type of isomerism, a consequence of the presence 
of earbon-to-earbon double bonds, may be illustrated by the formulas of 
oleie acid and its trans-isomer, elaidic acid: 


See 2)7CH3 pee 

HC(CH:,);COOH HC(CH,);,COOH 
Oleic acid Elaidic acid 
(cis-isomer) (trans-isomer) 


Acids like linoleic with two double bonds can exist in four geometric 
isomers, corresponding to the cis-trans arrangement about each; in general, 
the number of isomers possible is (2)", where n is the number of double 
bonds present. Generally the natural fatty acids occur in the cis form, 
although vaccenic appears to be a trans acid. Where trans forms do not 
oecur naturally, they may readily be produced by treating the cis acids 
with nitrous acid or certain other reagents. This reaction has come 
to be spoken of as “claidinization” from the circumstance that oleic acid 
is thus partially converted into elaidic. The trans acids are higher 
melting and less soluble than the corresponding cis forms. 

The most important unsaturated fatty acids, together with their for- 
mulas and occurrence, are listed in Table 4-4. Many other acids with 
varying numbers of carbon atoms and different degrees of unsaturation 
have been reportedly obtained from brain, liver, and other tissues. The 
chemistry of these acids and their function in the animal organism are 
not yet clearly defined. Their presence in some of the most important 
organs of the body leaves little room for doubt that their role is an 
important one. 

Although it is rather well established that the animal body can de- 
saturate fats, certain limitations to this process apparently exist in 
many, if not all, species. Rats kept on diets devoid of unsaturated fats 
develop a scaliness of the skin, lesions in the kidneys, sterility, and 
loss of weight, and eventually die. This nutritional deficiency can be 
prevented by including either linoleic or arachidonic acid in the diet. 
These particular unsaturated fatty acids have therefore come to be 
called “essential fatty acids.” No one has demonstrated a need of the 
human body for these acids, but even though they may be required, their 
widespread occurrence in foodstuffs renders any disease in man resulting 
from their deficiency quite unlikely. 

Quantitative Relations of the Fatty Acids. Many of the statements 
made in the preceding pages regarding the fatty acids become more 
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elear if a study is made of their quantitative distribution. The com- 
position of the mixture of fatty acids obtained by hydrolysis of some 
common fats and oils is given in Table 4-5. 

Butterfat and coconut oil are unique in that they yield such a large 
number of fatty acids, many of which are lower members of the saturated 
fatty acid series. Note the small number of fatty acids obtained from 
lard and the large percentage of unsaturated acids given by the oils. 


Nonsaponifiable matter 


In addition to glycerol and fatty acids, natural fats contain another 
type of material called nonsaponifiable matter or “nonsap.” This is 
customarily separated after saponification by extracting the alkaline 
soap solution with ether. The “nonsap” left after evaporation of the 
ether consists of fat-soluble pigments, sterols, vitamins, antioxidants, 
and other miscellaneous substances. Although the nonsaponifiable com- 
ponents constitute only a small part (1-2 per cent) of most natural fats, 
they are often of great importance in relation to the flavor, color, keeping 
qualities, and nutritional value of the fat. 


GLYCERIDES OF COMMON FATS 


Although the percentages of different fatty acids given by hydrolysis 
of natural fats are fairly accurately known, much less information exists 
as to the particular glycerides from which these fatty acids are obtained. 
By crystallizing the fats from acetone and other solvents, a partial separa- 
tion of the individual glycerides in a number of fats has been made. The 
separation is a long and laborious procedure, and in no sense complete. 
All the data accumulated show that the number of glycerides is very 
great and that they are more complex than was previously supposed. 

Since glycerol, C;H;(OH)s3, contains three hydroxyl groups, it can be 
esterified with one, two, or three molecules of acid to give monoglycerides, 
diglycerides, and triglycerides, respectively. It is this last type which 
is found in fats. The three acid radicals in a triglyceride may be all 
alike, in which case the substance is called a simple glyceride; if more 
than one kind of radical is present, the compound is called a mixed glycer- 
ide. The glycerides are named according to the fatty acids involved in 
their formation. 

Thus the ester formed from glycerol and three molecules of palmitic 
acid is called tripalmitin, or simply palmitin. Its structural formula is 
written below. Other typical simple glycerides are triolein, tristearin, 
and tributyrin: 
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I I 
H,COC(CH:2).CHs H,COC(CH.),CH=CH (CH,),CH; 


i i 
li 
HCOC(CH:,),,CHs HCOC(CH,);CH=CH(CH.,).,CH; 
l i 
H,COC(CH.),,CHs3 H.COC(CH,.),CH=CH(CH.),CH; 
Tripalmitin Triolein 
I 1 
H.COC(CH:2),:6CH; H.,COC(CII.).CH; 
I | 
HCOC(CH:):sCHs HCOC(CH.).CHs 
i i 
H.COC(CH:);,;CHs H.COC(CH:).CH; 
Tristearin Tributyrin 


The ester formed from glycerol combined with two molecules of stearic 
acid and one of palmitic acid is called distearo-palmitin. This is a typical 
mixed glyceride. Another is oleo-stearo-palmitin: 


O 
I I 
H,COC(CH:):,CHs H,COC(CH;),CH=CH(CH,),;CH; 
I ; I 
HCOC(CH,):.CH;3 HCOC(CH:,):sCH; 
I 1 
H.COC(CH:)1:,CH;3 H.COC(CH,).,CH; 
Distearo-palmitin Oleo-stearo-palmitin 


More condensed formulas are also frequently written. Thus, for example, 
the oleic acid radical (oleyl radieal) may be abbreviated from 


O 
I I 
—-C(CH,)-Ca—CH(CH;):CH, to —CC,:Ha3 


and triolein may be written 


I 
C3H;(0CCi,H33)3 
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However, the more detailed structural formulas should be used by the 
beginning student until familiarity with them has been gained. It is 
evident that a great many different individual glycerides might be 
formed by suitably combining glycerol with the various fatty acids. It 
has been calculated that ten fatty acids can produce 550 possible com- 
binations. 

Formerly it was customary to regard the natural fats as consisting 
chiefly of simple glycerides, but more recent work shows that they con- 
sist largely of mixed glycerides. It is impossible to say with certainty 
just how much of any given fatty acid goes to make up simple or mixed 
glycerides in a fat. In the case of butyric acid, it is known that the 
acid does not exist as a simple glyccride in butter, but is present in a 
mixed combination. Tributyrin is a bitter substance; obviously, it cannot 
be present in butter. It is probably more nearly correct to say that 
natural fats consist essentially of mixtures of mixed glycerides. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FATS 


As already explained, fats may be either solids or liquids at room tem- 
perature (20°C.). The common animal fats are solids at this tempera- 
ture, and the majority of vegetable fats (oils) are liquids. Fats and 
oils are lighter than water and, as a rule, have a specific gravity of about 
0.8. As usually seen they are noncrystalline, although many fats can 
be made to crystallize under suitable conditions. (See Fig. 4-1.) They 
are poor conductors of heat, therefore serving a useful purpose in the 
insulation of the body. 

Fats are colorless when they are obtained in a pure state. The more 
or less yellow color common to many fats is due to the presence of a 
pigment, and not to the fat itself. Butter, for example, varies in color 
with the season. In June, when cows feed on grass, the butter is highly 
colored, while in January, when the animals receive a dry ration, the 
butter is paler in color. The yellow pigment, therefore, is contained in 
the feed of the animals. This is largely carotene, CaoHs6, which occurs 
in all green plants, in the petals of many flowers, such as the narcissus, 
and in many vegetables such as carrots, squash, etc. In grass it is not 
evident because the green pigment, chlorophyll, masks the carotene. 
Xanthophyll, CioHs¢O2, is another yellow pigment which is widely dis- 
tributed in plant materials. This is the chief coloring pigment found 
in egg yolk. It is also contained in butterfat, but in a much smaller 
percentage than is carotene. The egg yolk likewise varies in color with 
the feed of the poultry. Lard contains no coloring matter, probably 
because swine are fed on rations largely free from green material. 

The coloring of fats, which is of importance commercially, has been 
brought into considerable prominence in connection with the vitamin A 
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content of food. In 1919 Steenbock called attention to the occurrence 
of vitamin A in close association with the yellow piginentation of fats 
and foods; for example, yellow corn was found to be rich in vitamin A, 
while white corn was deficient in this vitamin. The same correlation 
between vitamin and pigment was found with respect to carrots, squash, 


From Hawk and Bergeim, Practical Physiological Chemistry. 
Courtesy of P. Blakiston's Son & Co., Ine. 


Fig. 4-1. Crystals of beef fat. 


cabbage, and other vegetables. The work of von Euler, Moore, and 
others has demonstrated that carotene of plants is the precursor of 
vitamin A in the animal body. Carotene is transformed in the body, 
apparently in the liver, from an intensely yellow pigment into an almost 
colorless compound. This transformation is accompanied by changes in 
structure and other properties of the pigment (see p. 207). 

In the pure state, fats have no taste, but by a curious anomaly natural 
fats are the ehief materials that give flavor to food. Food prepared with- 
out the addition of fat is considered by many people unpalatable; liberal 
additions of butter make food particularly appetizing. Butter owes its 
taste largely to diacetyl] (CH; COCO CHs3) and acetylmethyl-carbinol 
(CH; CO CHOH CHs3), compounds produeed by bacteria in the ripen- 
ing of the cream. 

The same condition obtains with respeet to odor. When purified, fats 
have no odor; yet natural fats frequently have marked odors. This 
apparent contradiction is explained by the readiness with which fats 
take up odors. The housewife carefully avoids putting onions and 
butter together in the refrigerator. The absorption of odors by fats is 
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used to advantage in the extraction of delicate perfumes from flowers. 
Rose petals are spread on glass plates covered with a thin layer of lard 
and tallow and left in contact with the fat for 24-72 hours. At the 
end of this time the old flowers are removed and a new lot is added. 
Finally the fat is extracted with cold alcohol to remove the essence, 
and the alcoholic solution is concentrated or bottled directly. This proc- 
ess yields perfumes of the finest quality. 

The substances that often are present in natural fats and, as explained 
above, impart to them characteristic colors, flavors, and odors are not 
chemically related to the fats themselves, but are merely associated 
with them on account of being “fat-soluble,” that is, easily soluble in 
fat. Thus carotene is a fat-soluble pigment. When the cream is churned 
nearly all of the carotene remains in the butter rather than in the 
buttermilk, which of course is largely an aqueous medium. Substances 
that are fat-soluble are usually insoluble in water, and vice versa. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF FATS — 


Hydrolysis and saponification 


The most important chemical reaction of fats is hydrolysis, with the 
production of glycerol and fatty acids. This process may be brought 
about by means of acids, superheated steam, or enzymes. The fat- 
splitting enzymes are known as lipases. They occur in many tissues of 
the body and in plant material, especially in oily seeds. A well known 
fat-splitting enzyme is steapsin, which is secreted by the pancreas and 
is involved in the digestion of fats. Many bacteria, molds, and other 
microorganisms produce fat-splitting enzymes. An equation illustrat- 
ing the hydrolysis of a fat, for example, palmitin, is: 


| teapsin | 
C3H;(OCC,;Hai)s ole 3H,0 ee C;H;(OH); + 3HOCC,;H31 
Palmitin Glycerol Palmitic acid 


If the hydrolysis is brought about by means of alkali, a soap is formed 
instead of a fatty acid, and the process is then called saponification: 


O 
I I 
C;H;(OCC..Hs;)s “+ 3Na0H TT C;H;(OH); + 38Na0CC,;Ha 
Palmitin Glycerol Sodium palmitate 


(soap) 


In this equation the formula of sodium palmitate is written in such a 
manner as to show how it is produced by the action of the NaOH on 
the palmitin. It might also be written C,;;H3,COONa. This substance 
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is a typical soap, and the above equation illustrates the commercial manu- 
facture of soaps. 


Soaps 


A soap is defined chemically as a metallic salt of a fatty acid contain- 
ing ten or more carbon atoms. All commercial soaps, however, are mix- 
tures of several individual “soaps” because they are made from natural 
fats which are mixtures of glycerides. The glycerides are all saponified 
at once, and each fatty acid radical is converted into the corresponding 
soap. Thus the product is a mixture corresponding in composition to 
the fatty acid make-up of the original fat. 

Sodium and potassium soaps, being fairly soluble in water, are useful 
washing agents. Soaps of other metals, although too insoluble in water 
to form a lather, are very valuable for other purposes, as described below. 
The consistency and washing qualities of soaps depend partly on the 
metal and on the fatty acid radicals of which they are composed. Thus 
from a given fat, sodium hydroxide will tend to produce the harder and 
potassium hydroxide, the softer soap. On the other hand, if the same 
alkali is used throughout, a liquid fat, containing unsaturated or low 
molecular weight fatty acid radicals, will tend to produce a soft or liquid 
soap, whereas a hard fat like tallow will make a hard soap. Other things 
being equal, the soaps of capric, lauric, and myristic acids, that is the 
saturated fatty acids containing 10, 12, and 14 carbon atoms, lather 
better, and of these the lauric soaps are the best. It is for this reason 
that fats such as palm and coconut oils, yielding a large amount of these 
particular fatty acids on hydrolysis, are so valuable in soap making. 

Water-soluble soaps are classified as detergents, substances which, when 
dissolved in water, lower the surface tension of the water and help to 
loosen and wash away particles of grease and dirt. Other kinds of 
detergents are also produced more or less directly from fats and have 
become so popular that over 1.2 million lb. were produced in 1950. 
These so-called “synthetic detergents,” which should not be called soaps, 
are of many types, but all of them consist of a water-soluble, salt-like 
group attached to a long-chain, fat-like residue. A typical example is 
sodium alkyl sulfate, ROSO3Na, where R represents alkyl groups cor- 
responding to various fatty acids such as lauric, myristic, palmitic, and 
stearic. These synthetic detergents differ mainly from ordinary soaps by 
having a sulfate in place of the carboxyl group. Since they form soluble 
calcium and magnesium compounds, which are not precipitated by the 
minerals in hard water, they are as effective washing agents in hard water 
as in soft water. Their aqueous solutions are also practically neutral, 
whereas those of ordinary soaps are quite strongly alkaline and have a 
spl of ainout 9. 
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Various water-insoluble soaps of metals other than sodium or potassium 
have important industrial uses. Soaps of the higher saturated or slightly 
unsaturated fatty acids such as stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids, with 
such metals as aluminum, calcium, lead, barium, lithium and others, are 
used in making lubricating greases. When combined with lubricating 
oils, these soaps produce semisolid gels, or greases. More highly un- 
saturated acids such as linoleic or eleostearic are combined with lead, 
manganese, or cobalt to produce “driers” for use in paints, varnishes, 
and enamels. These soaps catalyze the oxidation processes, which cause 
the films to “dry” or harden. Zine oleate and stearate are used as 
antisepties and astringents in medicinal preparations. Of the above soaps, 
aluminum and zine stearates are quantitatively the most important, being 
produced annually to the extent of some 10 million Ib. each. 


Acrolein test 


When glycerol is heated strongly, and especially if a dehydrating agent 
such as potassium bisulfate is present, it decomposes into water and 
acrolein: 


A 
—XHSO. CH.—=CHCHO + 2H.0 


C3H;(OH)s; 

The unsaturated aldehyde, acrolein, has a characteristic sharp, irritating 
odor and is partially responsible for the smell of burnt fat. 

Fats likewise give the acrolein test since on heating to a sufficiently 

high temperature the glycerides in the fat are partially broken down with 


the eventual formation of acrolein. 


Todine number 


The unsaturation of a fat is determined by means of iodine, which gives 
the so-ealled iodine number of a fat. The iodine number is the per- 
centage of iodine by weight that the fat will absorb; for example, if a 
fat has an iodine number of 100, one gram of the fat will absorb one 
gram of iodine. The following table shows how the iodine number gener- 
ally varies with the physical state of the fats. It will be noted that 
the hard fat, tallow, has a low iodine number, 35-45, whereas lard, a 
soft fat, has an iodine number of 50-70, and the oils have iodine numbers 
ranging from 80 to 200. If judged by the low iodine number, butter, 
and especially coconut oil, should be hard fats. The low melting point 
of coconut oil (about 25°) as compared with that of tallow (about 45°) is 
due to the presence of large quantities of glycerides of the lower saturated 
fatty acids. The softness of butter is caused by two factors, unsaturation 
and glycerides of low molecular weight. In most fats and oils only the 
first of these two factors plays a part. 
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Table 1-6 


Iodine number of some conmmeon oils and fats 


Corromm oll .scase ae pee ae em 5- 10 
TRUCKEE Sate ja oe ne ae 26— 38 
Becimhtallwaret ees ae pe he tiene. Ae 35- 45 
@lcoroilsiromebeeh tillow 9). 240)..55 . 40- 55 
JLANHGL . 2. fin eed Oe Gee nh Pn ee mo .. 5J- 70 
(Ollie Gil 2, don nd oes = ee) Re . 7 90 
JPG GO aeveces gow Seas & a ee eo .  §7-100 
Gottonsec Wolpert ee ie oa . 104-116 
(Chomiat rl. hPa gay BOO), sccm nae ere 111-124 
SSKORPIOSHBY CONE oe tes ehce ool eeccae el oe a oe nee 137-143 


IOS CLEC. | ees Gn ec 170-200 

Linseed 01] has the highest iodine number of any known fat. It is a 
highly unsaturated oil and takes up atmospherie oxygen very readily 
to form a hard tough film. For this reason it is peculiarly well adapted 
for paint purposes. When paint is spread over a surface, the linseed 
oil takes up oxygen from the air and forms a thin, hard, watertight coat. 
No other oil has ever been found which is equal to linseed oi] in this 
respeet. Tung and soybean oils come nearer to it than any other oils and 
are used to supplement linseed oil in the paint industry. At the present 
time the demand for linseed oi] is far greater than can be met by the 
supply. Were it possible to desaturate other oils such as cottonseed 
and peanut oil so that they would have the same drying capacity as 
linseed oil, it would be of enormous benefit to the paint industry. Un- 
fortunately no method for doing this has yet been discovered, although 
the reverse process of saturating an unsaturated oil can be easily ae- 
complished. The term “drying oil” is applied to liquid fats, like linseed 
oil, which have iodine numbers in the range 150 to 200 and form hard, 
dry films when spread over a surface and exposed to the air. 

The drying oils are unsuited for lubricating purposes because they 
tend to become gummy and sticky. The same property of unsaturation 
operates, but in lubricating oils it is an undesirable property rather than 
a desirable one. 


Hydrogenation of oils 


The saturating or hardening of fats has become an important com- 
mercial process. If an oil or soft fat is exposed to the action of hydrogen 
in the presence of finely divided nickel (a catalyst) at a moderately 
high temperature (150° to 190°C.) and pressure (25 lb. per sq. in.), 
it combines with the hydrogen and is converted into a solid fat. This 
process is applied annually to several hundred thousand tons of un- 
saturated fats in the United States. Although not all of this hydrogenated 
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material is converted into edible fats, great quantities of well known 
commercial products, e.g., “Crisco” and “Snowdrift,’ are prepared in 
this manner from peanut, cottonseed, and other oils. These fats are 
more stable to heat than natural fats, such as lard, and are, therefore, 
peculiarly well adapted to certain cooking operations, such as deep-fat 
frying. The natural fats tend to decompose at higher temperatures, 
owing, it is assumed, to the presence of small amounts of free fatty 
acid. The more free acid present in a fat, the more readily it is decom- 
posed by heat. 


Rancidity of fats 


When fats are kept for a long time, they develop objectionable odors 
and tastes, a condition which is known as rancidity. Many different 
factors such as heat, light, moisture, air, enzymes, bacteria, and metals 
are involved in the decomposition of fats. The principal chemical changes 
are hydrolysis and oxidation. The former is particularly important in 
the case of butter and other dairy products because the free fatty acids, 
produced when butterfat is hydrolyzed, include several of the lower, 
saturated series (e.g., butyric, eaproic, ete., see Table 4-5), which have 
very sharp, unpleasant odors. Rancidity due to oxidation develops par- 
ticularly in moderately unsaturated fats and oils, a group which includes 
the bulk of the common food fats. Atmospheric oxygen slowly reacts 
to produce hydroperoxides, fats or fatty acids having an —OOH group 
attached to a carbon atom next to a double bond. Once formed, the 
hydroperoxides serve as catalysts for further oxidation. As a result, 
lower fatty acids, ketones, peroxides, and other substances are formed, 
and the glycerol disappears. The unpleasant odors and flavors of these 
products make the fat rancid. Rancidity is a term which applies to 
any objectionable odor or taste in fats, no matter how brought about. 

There exist a number of different substances, not themselves fats, 
which have a remarkable power of slowing down the development of 
oxidative rancidity. Such substances are called antioxidants. They are 
present naturally in many fats, which have not been too extensively 
refined, and have a large influence on the keeping qualities of fats. Ex- 
amples of antioxidants are crude lecithin, hydroquinone (HOC,H,OH), 
vitamin C, and the tocopherols (vitamins E, p. 216). Only small 
amounts, of the order of 1 per cent of the fat, or less, are sufficient to 
delay the onsct of oxidative rancidity for extended periods. Antioxidants 
appear to function by interfering with the catalytic effect of the hydro- 
peroxides mentioned above. In so doing they are themselves slowly 
oxidized, so that their effect eventually wears off. Antioxidants are 
deliberately added to many food fats to improve their keeping qualities. 
They are also thought, by many investigators, to play an important 
biological role in preventing unwanted oxidations from occurring in vivo. 
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Determination of fat 


The percentage of fat in a foodstuff is determined by extracting the 
fat with ether and weighing it. In tables of analyses this is generally 
spoken of as fat, or more correctly, ether extract. “It is not necessarily 
all fat, since ether will dissolve many other substances such as waxes, 
resins, fatty acids, and coloring matter, all of which may be contained 
in natural fats. The ether extract of cereals is mainly fat, whereas a 
large proportion of that obtained from vegetables consists of fatty acids, 
phospholipides, nonsaponifiable matter, ete. The following table shows 
how variable is the composition of ether extract: 


Table 4-7 


Composition of ether extract 


Material Neutral Free fatty Nonsaponifiable 
extracted fats aeids “Lecithin” matter 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 

JEOUANOES cosnane- ay, 16.3 56.9 3.1 10.9 
IB Getismen gs cies tee 23.0 35.3 10.7 
(Golrimerperer ess non: 88.7 6.7 37 
Ruiner 3 ack ner - 73.0 14.0 6.1 
(OIA) 2 eee ar eee 59.2 35.4 0.8 oii 
HERS) See ae mee 58.6 2 27.4 7A 
SOMIDEMIE <n 05260nc0- 95.5 ie? 18 15 


A special test for the determination of fat in certain dairy products, 
particularly milk, was introduced in 1890 by Stephan Moulton Babcock. 
The “Babcock test,” as it is universally called, has been of decisive im- 
portance to the growth of dairying in this country, since it made possible 
a quick, practical neans of judging the butter fat production of mdividual 
cows, permitting sclection of the best producers for breeding. The test 
is made by treating a definite amount of milk with an equal volume of 
90 per cent sulfuric acid and warming the mixture gently. On cen- 
trifuging this mixture, the fat separates as a distinct layer, which is 
measured in the neck of a special flask calibrated to read directly the 
percentage of butter fat. 


Definition 


Waxes are classified as simple lpides, together with the true fats, 
but unlike fats they contain higher monohydroxy (sometimes dihydroxy) 
alcohols in place of glycerol. These alcohols exist in the wax in com- 
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bination with fatty acids, that is, as esters. An example of an individual 
wax ester is cety] palmitate: 
O 


I 
CH;(CH 2) uCH.OC(CH:,) sels 


The natural waxes are mixtures of many sueh esters and often contain 
hydroearbons as well. 


Occurrence and importance 


Waxes are widely distributed in nature, both in plant and animal ma- 
terial. They are generally found on the external surfaces, where they 
serve as a protective coating and prevent undue evaporation of moisture. 
They keep the feathers of birds and the wool and hair of animals soft 
and pliable. Some of the important natural waxes are as follows: bees- 
wax, seereted by the honey bee; lanolin (wool wax or degras), a waxy 
material obtained from wool; spermaeeti and sperm oil, solid and liquid 
waxes, respectively, which are separated from the oily liquid in the head 
of the sperm whale; Chinese wax, the secretion of an insect; and carnauba 
wax, a coating found on the leaves of the earnauba (Brazil) palm. Waxes 
are important commercial materials and are extensively used in the 
manufacture of candles, floor polishes, and varnishes. Many industrial 
waxes, however, are synthetic produets made from higher chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, etc. 


Properties 


The waxes are, as a rule, solid materials that have a melting point 
between 60° and 80°C. They are insoluble in water and are poor eon- 
ductors of heat. Waxes are much more resistant to saponification than 
fats or oils. Light, air, baeteria, molds, and other agents that readily 
bring about changes in the fats have little or no effeet upon the waxes. 
Because of these properties it is evident that they are particularly suitable 
for the protection of the surfaces of animals and plants. 


Composition 


Waxes can be separated into their constituents by saponification with 
alkali, whieh slowly forms soaps of the acidic components, and extrac- 
tion of the aqueous soap solution with ether. The ether dissolves the 
nonsaponifiable material (higher aleohols and hydroearbons), which in 
the ease of waxes amounts to about 50 per eent of the original weight 
(note difference from fats, p. 81). A list of the chief components of 
several natural waxes is given in Table 4-8. 
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Note particularly the high carbon number of most of the components 
listed, and the fact that the hydrocarbons all contain odd rather than 
even numbers of carbon atoms. Although lanolin is one of the most 
common and important waxes, it is not included in Table 4-8 because 
of its unique composition. It contains over 20 unusual branched chain 
acids and hydroxyacids combined as esters with a variety of alcohols, 
among which are ceryl alcohol, cholesterol, other sterols, and at least 
two alcohols of the triterpene type. Another unusual type of wax con- 
stituent, reportedly present in Chinese urushi wax, is represented by two 
of the higher dibasic acids, HOOC(CHz)isCOOH, and HOOC (CH) 20- 
COOH. 


STEROLS 


Sterols are solid, cyclic alcohols usually containing 27-29 carbon atoms, 
17 of which are arranged in a characteristic ring system consisting of 
three six-membered rings and one five-membered ring (see Fig. 4-2). 
Over thirty sterols have been found in nature. They oecur in the tissues 
of animals, in plants, abundantly in yeasts and molds, but apparently not 
at all in bacterial cells. Some are saturated; others contain one, two 
or three double bonds. Various side chains and one or more hydroxy] 
groups complete the sterol structure (sce formulas of cholesterol below, 
and ergosterol, p. 213). The sterols may occur free, or combined with 
fatty acids as esters, or with carboliydrates as glycosides. 


Fig. 4-2. Diagram and numbering of the steroid ring system. 


Several types of substance elosely related to the sterols are of particular 
biological importanee. They include the bile aeids, sex hormones (p. 
292), adrenal cortical hormones (p. 290), vitamins D (p. 210), several 
heart-stimulating drugs (e.g., digitalis) , saponins, and others. The sterols 
and their related substances are collectively designated as steroids. All 
contain the characteristic steroid ring system (Fig. 4-2). 


Cholesterol 


This substance is the characteristic sterol of higher animals. Although 
present in every cell of the body, it is most abundant in egg yolk, animal 
fats like eream and butter, cod liver oil, and especially in nerve and brain 
tissue. In fact, the concentration in the human brain may reach the 
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surprisingly high value of 17 per eent of the dry weight. Cholesterol 
is also the chief component of human gallstones, deriving its name from 
this circumstance (Greek: chole, bile + stereos, solid). It has the 
formula: 


vane CH, 
CH(CH:),—CH—CH; 
Hi, cH, |, 
| 
i pak 
H f 
a ‘oae 2 / 
ee a © 
H, H ; } . J 
Cholesterol See / 


The general distribution of cholesterol in the body indieates that it 
must perform some important funetion there. It has been found that 
cholesterol proteets the blood eorpuseles from the dissolving action of 
certain poisons (saponins). It also checks the tendeney of the bile salts 
to dissolve the blood eorpuseles and inhibits the action of the fat-splitting 
enzymes (lipases). A closely related compound, 7-dehydrocholesterol, 
is the precursor of one of the important D vitamins. 

In some types of: heart disease (atherosclerosis) so mueh cholesterol 
and other lipides are deposited on the inner walls of the heart arteries 
that the blood supply to the heart musele is seriously impaired. Since 
this eondition is assoeiated with a high level of cholesterol in the blood, 
it has been suggested that diets rich in cholesterol should be avoided. 
Unfortunately this would eliminate the use of eggs, milk, butter, pork, 
liver, and other highly nutritious foods. Furthermore, even if no eho- 
lesterol is ingested, large amounts are synthesized in the body from other 
substanees. It has been shown that the blood eholesterol level is more 
definitely associated with other factors sueh as age and obesity than 
it 1s with dietary intake. 


Sitosterol 


Vegetable oils such as eorn, wheat, cottonseed, and linseed oils contain 
sitostero] and other sterols. Sitosterol is found in the nonsaponifiable 
fraction of the oil. Some investigators have maintained that the plant 
sterols are converted into eholesterol and other zoosterols in the animal 
body. There is abundant evidenee, however, that cholesterol is syn- 
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thesized in the body from two-earbon fragments produced during carbo- 
hydrate and fat metabolism. 


Ergosterol 


This sterol has acquired great importance because of the discovery 
that it is the parent substance of one of the D vitamins. When ergosterol 
is exposed to ultra violet light for a few minutes, several new compounds 
are formed. One of these, caleiferol, has, besides chemical properties 
that differentiate it from its parent substanee, marked antirachitic 
potency. (See discussion on vitamin D, p. 212, for details regarding 
these changes.) 

Ergosterol is a white, crystalline compound, which has a melting point 
of 160-161°C. It is obtained commercially from yeast and mold cells, 
where it oceurs in concentrations up to 2 per cent of the dry weight of 
the fungal tissue. The dry yeast or mold is extracted with aleohol and 
benzene, and on concentration of the extract, crystals of crude ergosterol 
separate. Its chief commercial use is in the manufacture of vitamin D 
preparations. 


BILE SALTS 


Bile aids in fat digestion (p. 317) because most of its solid matter con- 
sists of bile salts, strong emulsifying agents whieh form water-soluble 
complexes with fatty materials. These substanees are sodium salts of 
peptide-like combinations of glyeine or taurine (NHeCH»CH.SO3H) with 
bile acids, steroids bearing a carboxyl and one or more hydroxyl groups. 
The commonest and most abundant bile acid is cholic acid, and the 
glycine and taurine conjugates of it are glycocholic and taurocholic acids, 
respectively. 


te Clete 
H® ae CH(CH.),COOH HO a CH(CH,.),CONHCH.CH.S80;Na 
HG Hee 
| 
HO OH HO OH 
Cholic acid Sodium salt of taurocholic acid 


(a typical bile salt) 


PHOSPHOLIPIDES 


Phospholipides, or phosphatides, are fat-like substances that contain 
phosphorus and nitrogen. Upon hydrolysis they are broken down into 
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their components, which include fatty aeids or aldehydes, phosphoric 
acid, a nitrogenous base, and a polyhydroxy aleohol. Phospholipides 
may be divided into three subgroups according to the aleoholic com- 
ponent, as follows: 


glycerol: lecithin, eephalin, plasmalogen 
inositol: lipositol, mono- and diphosphoinositides 
sphingosine: sphingomyelin 


The lecithins and ecphalines are the best known and most important 
members of the entire group. 

Phospholipides are believed to oceur in every cell and are particularly 
abundant in some of the most important and active tissues of the body: 
brain, liver, and mammary gland. They appear to be an essential part 
of the actual eell structure, and not merely stored-up food as are the 
true fats in adipose tissue. This essential character is indicated by the 
facet that the amount of phospholipides in the tissues is not materially 
reduced during extreme starvation. For this reason these substances are 
often called “essential lipides,” or the “nonvariable component” of tissue 
lipides, in contrast to the true fat, or “variable component.” 


Lecithins 
The structure of a lecithin may be illustrated by the formula: 


i 
H,C—O—C—C,;Ha 
O 


| 
HC—O—C—C,,H3; 
1 
mies oy Cis 
‘Om 
This formula shows that the substance is a glyceride in which one fatty 
acid radical has been replaced by a group consisting of phosphoric acid 
combined as an ester with choline (p. 162). Since the phosphate residue 
is strongly acidic and the choline nitrogen strongly basic, the two neu- 
tralize each other and form an inner salt, or zwitterion, which is indicated 
in the formula by the + and — signs. The fatty aeids in lecithins tend 
to be rather highly unsaturated, although some saturated acids are usually 
present. A hydrolecithin, in which both fatty acids (palmitic) are satu- 
rated, has also been found in brain and lung tissue. It is much less 
soluble in the usual fat solvents than unsaturated lecithins. It is theo- 
retically possible to have lecithins in which the phosphoric acid-choline 
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group is attached to the center, or beta, carbon atom of glycerol. How- 
ever, it seems very doubtful if such beta lJecithins exist in nature. 

Many different lecithins have been found in brain, nerves, liver, pan- 
creas, heart, blood, and other active tissues of the body. Egg yolk and 
soybeans are especially rich (2 to 5 per cent) in lecithins and serve as 
starting materials for commercial preparation. Soybean Iecithin, pro- 
duced in ton quantities, is used as an emulsifying agent in many food 
products; for example, the addition of 0.2 per cent soybean lecithin to 
oleomargarine gives a consistency that closely resembles that of butter. 
To obtain the crude lecithin, the fat extracted from the original source 
material is treated with acetone. True fats are soluble; lecithins and 
cephaline, being insoluble, precipitate out. The precipitation can be 
made more complete by adding magnesium chloride or cadmium chloride, 
which form sparingly soluble addition compounds with lecithins and 
cephalins. The cephalins are separated from lecithins by virtue of their 
lower solubility in alcohol. 

Highly purified lecithins are colorless, greasy, paraffin-like substances. 
Colorless preparations, however, are seldom seen, since they are difficult 
to obtain and quickly darken on exposure to air. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the lecithins is their high chemical reactivity. They are 
easily oxidized, easily hydrolyzed, and have a great capacity for com- 
bining with other substances such as water, salts, proteins, and carbo- 
hydrates. As indicated above they are also excellent emulsifying agents, 
probably because their structure includes both the water-attracting salt 
group and the long carbon chains of the fatty acid residues (compare 
soaps and detergents, p. 87). 

Hydrolysis of lecithins, with moderately strong acid or alkali, readily 
breaks them down into the constituent fatty acids, choline, and a-glycero- 
phosphoric acid. The attachment between the glycerol and the phos- 
phoric acid is very strong. It is only broken by long boiling with strong 
acid. 


O 
CH.OH CH.Ot—CuH, 
CHOH CHOH 
O O 
CH.oF— OH CH,0—P—OCH.CHLN (CHs)s 
OH O- 
a-Glycerophosphoric acid A lysolecithin 


Enzymatic hydrolysis also occurs in living tissues as a result of the ac- 
tion of lecithinases. One type of lecithinase (type B) splits off both fatty 
acid residues. Another (called type A) removes only one, leaving a 
product, lysolecithin, which is poisonous because of its power to hemolyze 
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(dissolve) red blood cells. Cobra snake venom contains lecithinase A, 
and presumably owes its deadly effect, at least in part, to the produetion 
of lysolecithin. Still another hydrolysis produet of Ieeithins (or cepha- 
lins) are the phosphatidie aeids, which are found in the form of metallic 
salts in various plant and animal tissues. 


1 
CH,.—O—C—C,;H;, 


I 
CH—O—C—Ci;H3;3 


A phosphatidic acid 
(calcium salt) 


Cephalins 


The cephalins are found elosely associated with leeithins in many 
tissues, but particularly in brain tissue. A phospholipide preparation ob- 
tained from ether-soluble brain lipides, by precipitation with alcohol, 
has been ealled “brain eephalin.” It was thought to differ from leeithin 
only in containing ethanolamine, or cholamine (HOCH2CH2NHs), as 
the basie constituent in place of choline. However, it has been demon- 
strated that “brain cephalin” is actually a mixture of several phospho- 
lipides, only one of whieh corresponds to the above strueture. This com- 
ponent of “brain cephalin” is now designated by the more specific name, 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine. A second component is very similar in 
structure but contains the amino acid serine, HOCH:CHCOOH, in place 


Si 
of ethanolamine. It is named phosphatidyl serine. When obtained 
from brain tissue, it contains oleie and stearie acids, as the only fatty 
acids. The chemieal formulas of these substanees are as follows: 


; O 
: | 
CH.—O—CC,:H;; CH.—O—CC,;H;; 
I I 
CH—O—CC,;H3; CH—O—CCi:H3;3 
i O 
I 
CH.—O—P—OCH.CH.NH; aan eee hea 
O- ONa NH, 
Phosphatidy! ethanolamine Phosphatidyl serine 


(inner salt formula) (sodium salt) 
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Phosphatidyl serine is a strong acid, existing at physiological pI values 
combined as a salt with sodium or potassium. It is alcohol-insoluble, 
whereas phosphatidyl ethanolamine is easily soluble in alcohol. The 
“cephalin” of beef brain, and of pig heart and liver, is made up mostly 
of phosphatidyl ethanolamine (50-75 per cent), mixed with smaller 
amounts of phosphatidyl serine (13-35 per cent). According to Chargaff, 
egg yolk cephalin is entirely of the ethanolamine type. Cephalins are 
thought to play a part in the process of blood clotting. 


Sphingomyelins 


This type of phospholipide differs from most others in being insoluble 
in ether. It is also insoluble in acetone, but forms a colloidal solution 
in water. It can be extracted from tissues with hot aleohol, but on 
cooling crystallizes out as a white solid. First discovered in brain tissue, 
it is now known to occur in many organs, as well as in blood and milk. 
Enormously increased amounts are present in all the organs and tissues 
(except brain) of patients suffering from Niemann-Pick’s disease. 

Sphingomyelin on hydrolysis gives rise to an amino alcohol (sphingo- 
sine), plus a fatty acid (usually hignoeeric), phosphoric acid, and choline. 
The fatty acid is attached to the amino group to form the amide, ligno- 


CH:;(CH.,) »CH=CH— ie ah tea ta 


OH NH, OH 
Sphingosine 


ceryl sphingosine. This substance is a normal component of pig spleen 
and liver and can also be obtained by partial hydrolysis of sphingomyelin. 


CH,(CH:2);,CH=CH—CH—CH—CH, 
OH NH OH 
do 
Cid 


CH; 
Lignoceryl sphingosine 


The phosphoric acid and choline are presumably present in sphingomyelin 
as a phosphorylcholine, inner-salt group (see formula of lecithin, p. 97), 
attached to one of the hydroxyl groups of sphingosine. 


Other phospholipides 


Almost nothing is known of the biological significance of the phospho- 
lipides other than lecithins and cephalins, but the fact that they occur 
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in large amounts in brain and nerve tissue undoubtedly means that they 
have an important function there. An unusual lipide type is represented 
by the plasmalogens, substances first found in beef muscle, but also present 
in brain. These lipides make up about 10 per eent of the total phos- 
phatides of these tissues. Plasmalogen on hydrolysis gives rise to chola- 
mine, a-glyeerophosphorie acid, and a higher aldehyde corresponding to 
a common fatty acid, e.g., palmitaldehyde (Ci;H3,CHO) or stearaldehyde 
(Cy;Hs;CHO). Therefore, plasinalogens most probably have the follow- 
ing formula, in whieh R represents the alkyl radical of a higher fatty acid. 


CH,0 
| cur 


| 
am a 
O- 
Plasmalogen 
Phospholipides containing inosito] have been found in soybeans, as well 
as in nerve tissue. One of the components of “brain cephalin” has been 
found to be an aleohol-insoluble phospholipide which on hydrolysis gives 


rise to equimolar portions of glycerol, a fatty acid, and inositol meta- 
diphosphate: 


1 
SOP Sy 
ee ae 0 
I 
HCQH,, HC-O—POH), 
C 
O 
H 


Inositol meta-diphosphate 


CEREBROSIDES (GLYCOLIPIDES) 


Compound lipides containing a sugar residue but no phosphorus are 
present in relatively large amounts (7 per cent of the solid matter) in 
brain tissue and probably oceur in all organs of the body. These sub- 
stances, called cerebrosides, are insoluble in ether and water, but dissolve 
in pyridine or in hot aleohol. They are white solids which on hydrolysis 
yield one molar equivalent each of a higher fatty acid (e.g., lignoceric), 
sphingosine or dihydrosphingosine, and galactose. Such a combination 
of a carbohydrate, fatty acid, and base shows what unexpected com- 
pounds exist in the body and demonstrates that the line between carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and nitrogenous compounds is not nearly as sharp as 
classifications might indieate. All the fatty acids which have been found 
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to occur in cerebrosides and sphingomyelin are saturated, or have only 
one double bond, and contain a large number of carbon atoms (mostly Cos 
or Cag). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON LIPIDES 


1. Explain the terms: (1) fat, (2) phospholipide, (3) wax, (4) sterol, (5) soap, 
(6) saponification, (7) hydrogenation of oils, (8) detergent, (9) antioxidant. 

2. Explain chemically why tallow is a solid and olive oil is a liquid. Name the 
chief fatty acids obtained from each. 

3. Give (1) the elements in (a) carotene, (b) cholesterol, (2) the equation for the 
saponification of triolein with potassium hydroxide, (3) the chemical groups con- 
tained in lecithin, (4) the graphic formula of glycerol, (5) the formula for one con- 
stituent in a wax. 

4. Discuss the factors that operate to make a fat rancid. 

5. Explain the differences in the chemical composition of the ether extracts (fat) 
of various food materials. Compare, for example, the ether extracts of oatmeal and 
spinach. 

6. Explain the terms (1) simple glyceride, (2) mixed glyceride, and discuss their 
occurrence in a natural fat. 

7. Explain how an oil is made commercially. What is the source of (1) linseed 
oil, (2) tallow, (3) “Crisco”? 

8. Explain the significance and the limitations of the term “fat” as used in tables 
of food analyses. 

9. Why is January milk so pale in color as compared with June milk? Can you 
think of any way by which winter milk could be improved in color? 

10. Generally compare the biological roles of true fats, waxes, and complex lipides. 

11. Correct the following statements if incorrect: (1) “Dreft” is the trade name of 
a cleaning agent that does not form an insoluble precipitate with hard water. Chem- 
ically, it is the sodium salt of sulfated aliphatic alcohols, chiefly lauryl. (2) Hydro- 
genation of coconut oil will produce a solid fat. (3) Glycerine and glycerol are dif- 
ferent names for the same compound. (4) Stearin and sterol also mean the same 
thing. (5) Linseed oil is obtained from the linen seed. 
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Chapter 5 


PROTEINS 


Proteins are organic compounds containing nitrogen, which, together 
with the carbohydrates and the fats, form the principal part of the solids 
of hving matter. The name comes from a Greek word, proteios, mean- 
ing first. It was originated in 1839 by a Duteh chemist, Mulder, because 
of his behef in the widespread oceurrence and great importance of the 
proteins. In nutrition, the proteins are used prineipally for body-building 
and maintenance rather than for providing energy. Protein materials 
are derived from both plant and animal sources, although in the average 
American diet animal proteins appear to predominate. 

Like the polysaccharides and fats, proteins can be broken down into 
their unit structures. These units are amino acids, the “building stones” 


Table 5-1 
Economic importance of some industries based on proteins * 


Value of produets 


Industry Wage earners shipped 

1, Leather and its products .................. 383,175 $3,673,849,000 
2. Meat products, including poultry ........... 274,441 8,766,322 ,000 
3. Wool, felt, and hair products ...... Sg ee 230,524 2,432,355,000 
ae hurs and their products ..............+,..+: 37,561 564,660,000 
SESeamocds (canned) senses seca sees eae 20,153 226,519,000 
Beeeiicgamd Celt 25.5.2... ccc cee eee ccuesven 5,372 99,260,000 

951,226 $15,762,965,000 


* Compiled from the 1947 Census of Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, 1950, and 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, published by the Department 
of Commerce. 


from which the proteins are constructed. In the common proteins there 
are about twenty different amino acids; many hundred molecules of these 
amino aeids are combined to form the larger aggregates called proteins. 
Smaller aggregates of the order of 100 units or less are usually classed 
as peptides. 

Although proteins do not play as large a role in our economic life as 
earbohydrates, their importanee is very great. They are the distinguish- 
ing constituents of many essential foods (e.g., meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
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beans, peas, etc.) as well as important clothing and furnishing materials 
(e.g., woolens, felts, furs, silks, leather, etc.). Table 5-1 gives data 
for some industries utilizing protein materials. 

Comparison with Table 3-1 (p. 103) shows that the protein industries 
approach the machinery industry in monetary value of products, though 
they do not give employment to as many workers. Since Table 5-1 is 
not exhaustive, it does not include any nonindustrial business based on 
protein materials; for example, eggs, which had a value in 1950 of 
$1,811,387,667 at the farms where they were produced. 

Several pure proteins are prepared and sold—gelatin for food and film 
industries; insulin for the treatment of diabetes; pepsin, trypsin, and 
other enzymes; and the peptide antibiotics, bacitracin and tyrothricin. 
Other purified protein materials are marketed as vaccines, toxins, and 
antitoxins. 


Occurrence and preparation 


Every kind of cell contains its own special proteins, and, therefore, the 
number of individual proteins must be enormous. About 700 have been 
isolated and examined. Perhaps 200, contained in the most important 
foodstuffs and biological materials, have been studied in some detail. 
Since there are about 40 known amino acids, each one of which may be 
used many times, it is evident that an enormous number of proteins is 
possible. Perhaps comparison with the number of words in the English 
language will make the possibilities more evident. We have 26 letters, 
each of which may be used several times in a given word. They comprise 
about 600,000 words listed in an unabridged dictionary. Many new 
words are added yearly, just as many new proteins are discovered each 
year. There are probably thousands of new proteins in the many species 
of plants, animals, and microorganisms that have not been investigated. 

The general method of preparing a protein is to dissolve it in its 
particular solvent, water, salt solution, or alcohol, and then alternately 
precipitate impurities or protein by changing one or more factors such as 
pH, salt concentration, or temperature. Solution and repreeipitation are 
repeated many times until the protein is obtained as pure as possible, 
and preferably in crystalline form. Some proteins, for example, egg 
albumin, can be obtained erystalline after only one or two operations, 
but others, such as muscle phosphorylase, require about ten different 
treatments before they will crystallize. A twentyfold purification is 
usual, but in the case of botulinum toxin A, purification increases the 
potency more than 200 times that of the crude material. 

Isolation of proteins challenges the skill and resourcefulness of the 
most experienced investigators. Great progress, however, has been made 
in the last twenty years. To date, more than 150 proteins have been 
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From Hawk and Bergeim. Practical Physiological Chemistry. 
Courtesy of P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Ine. 


Fig. 5-1. Crystalline egg albumin. 
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From Hawk and Bergeim, Practical Physiological Chentistry. 
Courtesy of P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Ine. 


Fig. 5-2. Oxyhemoglobin of the horse. 
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From Reichert and Brown, The Crystallography of Hemoglo- 
bins, Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Fig. 5-8. Oxyhemoglobin of the squirrel. 
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From leichert and Brown, The Crystallography of Hemoglo- 
bins. Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Fig. 5-4. Oxyhemoglobin of the guinea pig. 
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obtained in a crystalline state. Crystallinity, however, is no sure sign 
of homogeneity (purity). The best tests of homogeneity are electro- 
phoresis, ultracentrifuge sedimentation, solubility measurements, and 
maximum biological activity (if the protein has sueh a property). 

If a solution of protein is placed in an electrophoresis ecll, and an 
electrie current is passed through the solution, the protein moves toward 
the cathode or anode, depending upon the polarity of the electric charge 
earried by the protcin. The position of the protein in the solution is 
marked by a change in the refractive index of the solution and shows 
up as a boundary which can be determined by suitable optical means. 
The migration of the protein, during a given period of time, can be 
followed and its electrophoretic mobility caleulated. If the protein 
consists of only one component, there will be only a single boundary in 
the solution. The protein is then said to be pure or homogeneous. If 
the solution contains a second component, this will usually migrate at 
a different rate of speed than the first so that it will be revealed in the 
optical pattern. Electrophoresis can be used to determine not only the 
number of components but also the amount of cach component in the 
solution. An example of its usefulness is found in the extensive study 
being made of the proteins of blood in health and disease. 

In the ultracentrifuge, the protcin solution is subjeeted to a centrifugal 
force about 250,000 times as great as the force of gravity. Heavier par- 
ticles settle faster than lighter ones. If the solution contains two or 
more proteins, there will be either two or more boundaries, or else a 
diffuse boundary in the optical pattern. A single protein in solution 
shows only one boundary when it is sedimented. 

The solubility test of homogeneity depends upon the facet that the 
quantity of dissolved protein, until saturation is reached, is directly pro- 
portional to the weight of sample taken. After saturation there is no 
increase in dissolved protein, irrespective of the weight of sample. How- 
ever, if the sample contains more than one protein, the solubility curve 
does not show a sharp break but continues to rise until the saturation 
point is reached for each component. 

Few of the proteins isolated have been subjected to all of these tests. 
Most of the proteins, e.g., casein, gliadin, that have been prepared from 
our common foodstuffs appear to be mixtures of several components. 

The names and amounts of the principal proteins in some common food- 
stuffs are given in Table 5-2. The pereentages given are, in most cases, 
the amounts actually isolated. The totals, in general, agree well with 
the figures for crude protein (N X 6.25), and henee, it may be assumed 
that the kinds and amounts of protein in many of our staple foods are 
well established. 

From Table 5-3 it is apparent that proteins have great importance 
other than as food constituents. Some of our most important articles 
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Table 5-2 


Principal proteins of some common foodstuffs 


(Undried basis) 


FoopstuFF Proteins 


TBEVIEN? coc accocoss Hordein 
Hordenin 
Leucosin 
Edestin 
Proteose 


IBMT coccconoccacs Phaseolin 
Phaselin 


100d a ee Serum albumins 
Serum globulins 
Fibrinogen 
Hemoglobin 


Comer tere Zein 
Zeanin 
Maysin 
Globulin 
Proteose 


rose ater are ae Egg albumin 
Vitellin 


Lean meat ....... Myogen 
Myoalbumin 
Myosin 
Globulin 


aa Vinee ee eer Casein 
Lactalbumin 
Globulin 


Oats eee Avenalin 
Glutelin 
Prolamin 


* See p. 110 for basis of classification. 


Classification * 
Alcohol-soluble 
Glutelin 
Albumin 
Globulin } 


Proteose 
Total 


Globulin 
Globulin 


Total 


Albumin 
Globulin 
Globulin 
Chromoprotein 


Total 


Alcohol-soluble 
Glutelin 
Globulin 
Globulin 
Proteose 


Total 


Albumin 
Phosphoprotein 


Total 


Albumin 
Albumin 
Globulin 
Globulin 


Total 


Phosphoprotein 
Albumin 
Globulin 


Total 


Globulin 
Glutelin 
Aleohol-soluble 


Total 


Percentage in 
foodstuff 
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Table 5-2—(Continued ) 
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Percentage in 


FoopsTUFF Proteins Classification * foodstuff 
eas eee Legumilin Albumin 2.0 
Legumin Globulin ) 10.0 
Vicillin Globulin J : 
Proteose Proteose 1.0 
Undetermined ee 10) 
Total 24.5 
RG Clee ens eee: Oryzenin Glutelin 40 
Globulin Globulin \ 59 
Ale. sol. Alc. sol. : 
Total 9.9 
IRN amrergoi eeeucns ss Gliadin Alecohol-soluble 40 
Secalenin Glutelin 2.44 
Edestin Globulin } 1.76 
Proteose Proteose # 
Leucosin Albumin 0.43 
Total 8.63 
Wiheabmecm occa. Gliadin Aleohol-soluble 3.91 
Glutenin Glutelin 4.17 
Globulin Globulin 0.63 
Leucosin Albumin 0.36 
Proteose Proteose 0.43 
Miscellaneous ae 1.10 
Total ; 10.60 


of clothing are protein in character. Probably all enzymes and some 
hormones are proteins. The discovery of the existence of protems as 
viruses, toxins, and poisons, deadly to man, has emphasized their vital 
importance and greatly increased the impetus to research. 


Elementary composition 


All proteins contain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Most 
proteins contain sulfur, some contain phosphorus, and a few contain iron, 
copper, or manganese. Phosphorus is not really a constituent of the 
protein part of the molecule. Only the conjugated proteins—proteins 
united with a prosthetic (additional) group—contain phosphorus, the 
phosphorus being in the form of a phosphoric acid ester. Iron, likewise, 
is not found in any amino acid. Hence it is not in the protein molecule 
proper but is contained in the prosthetic group, e.g., hematin in hemo- 
globin. 
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Table 5-3 
Examples of enzyme proteins and nonfood proteins 
PROTEIN Classification Source 

eratin ae Albuminoid Hair, wool, feathers, 

hide, nails, ete. 
iibroint yen ee Albuminoid Silk 
Sericin.w.. ee Albuminoid Silk 
SPX . os ccnoose Albuminoid Sponge 
Amylopsin ........ Albumin Pancreas 
Pepsin eee Albumin Stomach 
ADAMO cc ocoaccenc Albumin Pancreas 
Papin. eee Albumin Latex of papaya tree 
WrGasen sa Seer eae Globulin? Jack bean 
Catalase .......... Chromoprotein Liver, ete. 
Flavoprotein ...... Chromoprotein Yeast, heart, etc. 
JOHANN on oadaccccoe Globulin? Pancreas 
Mosaic virus ...... Nucleoprotein Diseased tobacco plants 
Tuberculin ........ Unclassified Tubercle bacillus 
VAS MCI eee caste es Albumin? Egg white 
(CROWOKOIA .pe5ccodne Albumin Rattlesnake venom 
Bacitraciny ee: Polypeptide Antibiotic from 

Bacillus lheheniformis 
Botulinum toxin A . Globulin Toxin from Cl. botulinum 


The elementary composition of proteins varies within wide limits, 
but the average figures show C, 53 per eent; H, 7 per cent; O, 23 per 
cent; N, 16 per cent and 8, 1 per eent. Nitrogen shows the greatest varia- 
tion, ranging from about 10 per cent for the glycoproteins to 30 per cent 
for the protamines. In the eommon food proteins it varies within much 
narrower limits, 15.5-18.7 per cent, and, hence, an average figure of 16 
per cent is taken. On the other hand, proteins from entirely different 
sourees, and different in charaeter, may have the same elementary eom- 
position. Except in a very general way elementary eomposition is of 
but little value in the differentiation of proteins. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Because of their number and complexity, proteins are difficult to 
classify. The basis for classification is mainly (1) produets on hydrolysis, 
(2) solubility, (3) coagulability, and (4) precipitability. It is probable 
that many eompounds quite unlike in structure fall into the same group, 
and it is certain that many so-called proteins are not chemical entities. 
Even when erystallized, the proteins are not always homogeneous. How- 
ever, even though imperfect, a classification is indispensable for study 
and discussion. The official classification, with slight modifications, 
follows. For examples of many of the classes see Tables 5-2 and 5-3. 
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Simple proteins 


These are naturally oceurring proteins that on hydrolysis yield only 
a-amino acids. This definition is not strietly correct because many of 
the albumins contain small quantities (1-2 per cent) of carbohydrate, 
é.g., mannose, galactose. Simple proteins are subdivided as follows: 

Albumins. Soluble in pure water and dilute salt solutions, coagulable 
by heat, precipitated by saturation with ammonium sulfate. 

Globulins. Insoluble in pure water but soluble in neutral salt solutions 
(e.g., 5 per cent NaCl), coagulable by heat, precipitated by half-satura- 
tion with ammonium sulfate. 

Glutelins. Insoluble in water or salt solution, but soluble in dilute 
acids or alkalies (e.g., 0.1 per cent). 

Prolamins (Alcohol-soluble Proteins). Insoluble in water, dilute salt 
solutions, or absolute aleohol, but soluble in 70-80 per cent alcohol. 

Albuminoids. Insoluble in the reagents given for the preceding pro- 
teins. A heterogeneous group of simple proteins found usually in the 
skeletal structures and protective coatings of animals; examples are kera- 
tin from horn, hide, hoof, hair, feathers, and wool, elastin from ligaments, 
collagen from hide and tendons, and fibroin and sericin from silk. Gela- 
tin, although it does not fit into this group, is classed as an albuminoid 
because it 1s obtained from collagen by boiling with water. It is more 
properly a derived protein. 

Histones. Proteins (having basie properties) coagulable by heat, solu- 
ble in water, dilute acids, or alkalis, but insoluble in dilute ammonia. 
They form precipitates with other proteins and yield on hydrolysis large 
quantities of the basic amino acids. Typical examples are globin from 
hemoglobin and histones from the thymus gland and leucocytes. 

Protamines. These are the simplest natural proteins and contain only 
a small number of amino aeids, among which arginine predominates— 
in some cases comprising 85 per cent or more of the protein. The pro- 
tamines are strongly basic, soluble in water, and not coagulable by heat. 
They form crystalline salts with mineral acids and precipitates with other 
proteins, e.g., insulin (protamine-insulin). They are found in ripe sperm 
cells. The most studied compounds have been obtained from fish sperm, 
e.g., salmine from salmon, sturine from sturgeon, and clupeine from 
herring. 


Conjugated proteins 


These proteins are combinations in which a simple protein is united 
with a characteristic nonprotein group. The nonprotein group is called 
a prosthetic group. The subdivisions are as follows: 
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Nucleoproteins. These are basic proteins, e.g., histones, in combination 
with nueleic acids. They are obtained most readily from thymus and 
other glands, yeast, and wheat germ. 

Glycoproteins or Glucoproteins. The prosthetic group is carbohydrate 
in character, and makes up a large proportion (25-35 per cent) of the 
glycoprotein. As a consequence, the nitrogen content of glycoproteins 
is low, 9-13 per cent. Examples are: proteins from saliva (mucin), 
vitreous humor, gastric mucosa, and jellyfish. 

Phosphoproteins. The prosthetic group is phosphoric acid, linked as 
an ester to the protein through a hydroxyamino aeid, e.g., serine. Two 
of the best known proteins, easein and vitellin, belong to this class. 

Chromoproteins. The prosthetic group is eolored. For example: 
hematin of hemoglobin is red, eyanin of hemocyanin (the respiratory pig- 
ment in the blood of the lobster and other molluses)is blue, melanin of 
hair proteins is black, riboflavin phosphate of flavoproteins (respiratory 
enzymes) is red, and retinene (aldehyde of vitamin A) of rhodopsin (the 
chromoprotein incoleet in vision) is yellow. 

Inpoproteins. ‘The prosthetic group is fatty acid, eatin, or a phos- 
pholipide other than lecithin. Lipoproteins are a nonely defined group 
occurring in egg yolk, brain tissue, lungs, ete. 


Derived proteins 


This division includes denatured proteins and cleavage products formed 
by partial hydrolysis of naturally occurring proteins with acids or en- 
zymes. The hydrolysis products are polypetides of varying size, and 
the subdivisions have little chemical justification. The principal classes 
still in use are: 

Proteoses. Hydrolytic products of proteins that are soluble in water, 
not coagulable by heat, and precipitated by saturating the solution con- 
taining them with ammonium sulfate. 

Peptones. These polypeptides are probably of smaller molecular 
weight than the proteoses since they are found in the filtrate of the 
ammonium sulfate precipitation of proteoses. So-called “peptones,” used 
in the preparation of bacteriological media, are mixtures of polypeptides, 
mainly proteoses. 

Peptides. Combinations of two or more amino acids. They are called 
di-, tri-, tetra-, ete., peptides, according to whether they contain two, 
three, four, or more amino acid residues in the molecule. Some peptides 
occur naturally, e.g., glutathione, pteroylglutamic acid (a vitamin), peni- 
cillins, etc. Large numbers of peptides have been synthesized. 


PROTEINS IS: 


PRODUCTS ON HYDROLYSIS—AMINO ACIDS 


Number and kind of amino acids 


When a protein is hydrolyzed by means of acid, alkali, or enzymes, 
alpha amino acids, usually called amino acids, are obtained as products. 
If the protein is a conjugated protein, such as casein, nucleoprotein, 
ete., other products are obtained in addition. Only the amino acids, 
however, come from the protein moleeule proper; the additional com- 
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Courtesy of W. C. Rose and Journal of Biological Chemistry. 


Fig. 5-5. Threonine. 


pounds originate in the prosthetic group. The number of amino acids 
that have been definitely obtained as a result of hydrolysis is about 
twenty-five; about fifteen more have been reported, but their presence 
in protein is either not well established or they oecur only in unusual 
protein materials, e.g., djencolic aeid of the djeneol bean and a,y-diamino- 
butyrie aeid in the polymyxin antibiotics (pp. 118, 119). Several others, 
citrulline, homocysteine, and eystathionine, do occur free in the body 
tissues and play an important role in intermediary metabolism. Amino 
acids are classified according to the number of amino groups, carboxy! 
groups. and other characteristics as shown on pp. 116-120. 


From Hawk and Bergeim, Practical Physiological Chemistry. 
Courtesy of P, Blakiston’s Son & Co., Ine. 


Fig. 5-6. Phenylalanine. 
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From Hawk and Bergeim, Practical Physiological Chemistry. 
Courtesy of P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc. 


Fig. 5-7. Tyrosine. 
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From Schmidt’s Chemistry of the Amino Acids and Proteins. 
Courtesy of Charles C. Thomas, publisher, Springfield, IHlinois. 


Fig. 5-8. Cystine. 
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Irom Hawk and Bergeim, Practical Physiological Chemistry. 
Courtesy of P. Blakiston’s Sen & Co., Inc. 


Fig. 5-9. Histidine. 
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Fig. 5-10. Trytophan. 


Classification and formulas of amino acids 


I. MoONOAMINO-MONOCARBOXYLIC ACIDS 
A. Aliphatic acids: 


fe Sli 


a Fee Sy PS da 
oto by Horst G. Sehneider. 


ee ee ie ago 
H CH; Wee youl 
GHe jG CH; 
L-Glycine or L-Alanine or L-Aminobutyric acid L-Valine or 
aminoacetic acid a-aminopropionic %-aminoisovaleric 
acid acid 
COOH i ee COOH 
cea ae ae eS ia 
CH, yeu CH, CH,OH 
eo 
H.C “CH leg 
3 3 rae 
CH; 
L-Leucine or L-Isoleucine or L-Norleucine or L-Serine or 


G®-aminoisocaproic #$-methyl-e-amino- 


&-aminocaproic 


a-amino-f-hydroxy- 


acid valeric acid acid propionic acid 
COOH COOH 
Fa ta © HoN—C— 
CH, eae ass 
CH:.0OH CH; 


L-Threonine or 
¢-amino-8-hydroxy- 
butyric acid 


L-Homoserine or 
a-amino-7-hydroxy- 
butyric acid 
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B. Acids with aromatic nuclet: 


= eam COOH 
Ho —C— ii HoN—C 
. - 
C C 
neg Cit H¢7 “CH 
BLO HCx ,-CH 
H | 
OH 
L-Phenylalanine L-Tyrosine or 


p-hydroxyphenylalanine 


C. Acids containing sulfur: 


COOH COOH COOH 
OE este pe er 
nt, on, Ht, 
SH : : 
: CH, 
ban ae H, 
BIC Nils 5 boon 
COOH 
L-Cysteine or L-Cystine (dicysteine) or L-Lanthionine 
6-thiolalanine di-6-thiolalanine 
COOH COOH COOH COOH 
H.N—C—H Hone HEN CH Aner 
dus, bu, be, CH, 
on, cn, bi Oth 
: su : : 
on, 
L-Methionine or L-Homocysteine L-Homocystine 
g-amino-y-methylthiol- (dihomocysteine) 


butyric acid 
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COOH COOH COOH COOH 
HN—C-H HNO feo H.N—C—H 
ou, on, on, ou, 
oon S oo Ss : 
(Homocysteine part) (Cysteine part) 
L-Djencolic acid L-Cystathionine 
COOH 
H—C—NH, 
H,C—C—CH; 
Su 


D-Penicillamine 
(6-thiolvaline) 


D. Acids containing todine: 


COOH COOH 
H.N—C—H H.N—C—H 
CH, CH, 
4 | 
sae oa 
IS 6 CI HN Eel 
| 
OH ? 
C 
HO” ve 
I 
Cy on 
OH 


L- Diiodotyrosine L-Thyroxine 
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Il. MoNOAMINO-DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS AND RELATED AMIDES 


ie ore ie COOH 
a ee ee ee eo 
CH; ihe ioe te 
COOH. CO-NH, yo CH, 
7 COOH CO-NH, 
L-Aspartic acid or L-Asparagine L-Glutamic acid or L-Glutamine 
a-aminosuccinic acid (amide of aspartic a-aminoglutaric acid (amide of glutamic 
acid) acid) 


III. Basic AMINO ACIDS 


COOH COOH COOH 
ieee Pare H.N—C—H 
CH; te | CH; 
b, a hi 
ba | | 
i la 
= 
| . 
D-g, y-Diaminobutyric acid L-Canaline,; L-Canavanine 
COOH COOH 
H,.N—C—H H,.N—C—H 
CH, CH 
ou, ou, 
i ba OH* 
bn, ou, 
NH, NH, 
L-Lysine or L-Hydroxylysine 
a, ediaminocaproic acid *(position of OH, whether 


D or L, isnot known) 
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L- Histidine or 


§-imidazolealanine 


COOH 
H,N—C—H 
on, 
ou, 
oun, 
NH, 


L-Ornithine 
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COOH 
H »N— C—H 


a 


NH, 
L-Arginine or 
d-guanidino-z-aminovaleric acid 


COOH CH; COOH 
H.N—C—H HC Nii 6 
i COOH ie : 
out oun, 
on, bu, 
NH NH 
be = H 
NH, NH, 
L-Citrulline L-Octapine 


IV. HEtTERocyYLIC AMINO ACIDS 


L-Tryptophan or 
indolealanine 


ree ais CH, 


HC. -CH—COOH 
H 


L-Proline or 
a-pyrrolidine-carboxylic acid 
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HO—HC——CH, 


H.C. -CH—COOH 


H 
L-Hydroxyproline 


Every amino acid contains at least one amino (NH2) group and one 
earboxy! (COOH) group. (Proline and hydroxyproline may be re- 
garded as modified amino acids, in which the amino group has been 
linked to a second carbon, thus forming a ring compound.) One of the 
amino groups in the above list is always attached to the alpha carbon, 
hence the name alpha amino acids. Acids with the amino group attaehed 
to carbons other than the alpha carbon oeeur in nature (e.g., beta-alanine 
in pantothenic acid, beta-lysine in certain antibiotics, and gamma- 
aminobutyric acid in biological fluids). Other types of amino aeids will 
probably be found as more plants and microorganisms are investigated. 

The part of the formula other than NH.2CH-COOH is called the side 
chain and is represented by the letter R. Amino acids differ with respect 
to their side chains, and, hence, it is this part of the molecule that im- 
parts distinctive features to the compound. Since the most important 
chemical and physiological properties of amino acids are attributable to 
the side chains, the student should note these carefully and become familiar 
with the groups contained therein. Some of these distinguishing groups 
are: 


| | 


C c 
HC7 “es HO7 ee Ho—=¢— 
INOS 2 oe BOS ee Seas 
H | H 
OH 
Pheny! Phenol Imidazole 
El 
ad BOR 
NH He2 oC _C— 
| H | | ll 
PN — Ch HCx Cv, -CH 
H H 
Guanidino Indole 


It is evident that the alpha carbon is asymmetric in all of the amino 
acids exeept glyeine; hence there are two structural forms of the acids. 
The two forms may be represented by the general formulas where R 


COOH COOH 
ea HCN. 
R R 


L-Form D-Form 
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denotes the remainder of the formula, e.g., CH3 for alanine, ete. Formerly 
the small letters d and | were used to denote the two forms, but since 
these letters are also used to indicate optical rotation, the American and 
British chemical societies have adopted SMALL CAPITAL LETTERS to show 
configuration. The reference compounds, Dp and L serine, correspond to 
those used in sugar chemistry, viz., p and L glyecraldchyde. Optical 
rotation is indicated by the words dextro and levo, or by plus (+) and 
minus (—) signs. 

Most of the amino acids are of the L type, but small amounts of the p 
acids have been reported in several common proteins. Canccrous tissue 
has been reported to be much higher in p-glutamic acid than normal 
tissue, but the weight of evidence seems to be against this conclusion. 
Several antibiotics, e.g., gramicidin, tyrocidine and actinomycin, contain 
large amounts of p-phenylalanine, p-leucine, and p-valine. Other anti- 
bioties, e.g., penicillin and polymyxin, contain the previously unknown 
amino acids, p-penicillamine and p-a,y-diaminobutyric acid, respectively. 
The presence of unusual structures of amino acids, sugars, etc., seems to 
be a general characteristic of antibiotics. 

Some of the amino acids listed have not yet been found in proteins. 
For a long time a number of these were assumed not to occur in pro- 
teins, but recently several have been found in polypeptides, e.g., or- 
nithine in gramicidin and lJanthionine in subtilin (an antibiotic). Homo- 
cysteine, as yet unreported in any protein, is an intermediary product in 
the conversion of methionine to cysteine. Cystathionine is also an inter- 
mediate in this conversion. The steps are 


+ serine 
methionine —~ homocysteine ————> cystathionine 


—> cysteine and homoserine (in neurospora) or 
a-ketobutyric acid (in animals) 


Amino acid composition of proteins 


To determine the amino acid content of a protein, it must first be 
hydrolyzed. This is usually done with about twenty per cent hydrochloric 
acid at 100°C. for 10 to 20 hours. The acid is then removed, and the 
amount of each amino acid is determined quantitatively. This analysis 
is one of the most difficult tasks in analytical chemistry, having defied 
the efforts of some of the world’s ablest chemists for the past seventy- 
five years. Only within the last decade have methods been perfected to 
such an extent that all the nitrogen or sulfur in a protein can be accounted 
for in the amino acid figures. The most promising methods at present 
seem to be microbiological and chromatographic. Bacteria are most 
widely used in microbiological assays, and the procedures are the same 
as those used in analyzing for vitamins (p. 234). Chromatographic pro- 
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eedures are based on differences in the degree of adsorption of amino acids 
by solids, in the reaction of amino acids with ion exchange materials, and 
in the solubility of amino acids in organie solvents. For details regard- 
ing the operation of these methods, the original papers of Moore and Stein 
and the book by Block and Bolling should be consulted. 

Table 5-4 gives the percentages of amino acids found in some typical 
proteins. The table includes proteins representative of foods, enzymes, 
hormones, viruses, antibiotics, and fibers. In a given protein the figures 
vary greatly. In egg albumin, for example, there is about 14 times as 
much glutamie acid as there is tryptophan. In another common food 
protein, gliadin, the glutamie acid exceeds the tryptophan more than one 
hundred fold. 

If all the proteins are considered, glutamie and aspartie aeids and 
leueine are seen to be the most abundant amino acids, while tryptophan, 
histidine, and methionine are least abundant. The amino acids present 
in largest amounts are those most elosely related to the intermediary 
compounds of carbohydrate metabolism, e.g., glutamic acid and a-keto- 
glutaric acid form a pair, and aspartie acid and oxalacetie acid make up 
a second pair (p. 331). The least abundant amino acids sueh as tryp- 
tophan and methionine are the most complex in structure, probably in- 
volving also the largest number of steps in synthesis. 

Proteins that contain considerable amounts of all of the amino acids, 
e.g., egg albumin and easein, are called “complete”; those that are laeking 
or very high in certain amino acids, e.g., gelatin and zein, are said to be 
“incomplete.” A better term to denote the uneven composition of pro- 
teins is disproportionate. 

Certain highly specialized proteins such as fibroin and salmine are 
conspicuously disproportionate in make-up. However, other proteins 
such as pepsin, insulin, and botulinum toxin A having marked biological 
properties show no unusual features in amino acid content. Their bio- 
logical properties must be related to the structure of the molecule as a 
whole and not to the kind or amount of amino acids that are found in 
the molecule. 

In most cases the sum of the figures for the amino acids amounts to 
more than 100 per cent. Because of the water taken up in hydrolysis, 
the total should be about 115 per cent of the starting material. With 
the improved methods now available, the total nitrogen of the protein 
ean usually be accounted for in the individual amino acids. Likewise, 
the extent of carbon and sulfur recoveries are useful eriteria in judging 
the validity of the analytical data. 

From a practical viewpoint, data on the amino acid composition of 
foods are more useful than those on the amino acid eontent of individual 
proteins. Such data are gradually becoming available, and figures for 
some of our staple foods are given in Table 5-5. However, we need many 
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AMINO AcIDS 
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Amino acid content of some foods 
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Table 5-5 


(Per cent on undried basis) * 


Corn 


0.25 
0.64 
1.50 
0.25 
0.31 
0.50 


0.85 
0.37 
0.06 
0.60 
0.53 


Liver 
0.94 
E32 
1.38 
0.28 
Dale 
1.6 
0.5 
0.96 
1.68 
1.40 
0.64 
22 


1.48 
1.06 
0.30 
0.78 
1.20 


Malk 
(en- 
tire) 


0.15 


0.04 
0.75 
0.08 
0.09 
0.26 
0.39 
0.30 
0.11 
0.19 


0.15 
0.16 
0.05 
0.14 
0.19 


Muscle 
(anr- 
mal) 

1.34 
1.40 
1.41 
0.22 
2.80 
0.91 
0.60 
1.09 
1.45 
1.81 
0.60 
0.91 
1.09 
1.09 
0.91 
0.25 
0.73 
1.00 


(Per cent on undried basis) * 


Rice 


Soy 
bean 
meal 


1.16 
2.56 


0.67 
6.44 


1.02 
2.10 
2.80 
2.38 
0.60 
1.86 
1.75 
1.47 
1.37 
0.49 
1.40 
1.86 


White Wheat Whole Whole 


Sweet 
po- 
tatoes potatoes flour 
0.06 010 041 
0.20 
0.74 
0.03 0.04 0.23 
0.07 0.07 0.45 
0.10 0.19 0.74 
0.09 0.17 0.20 
0.03 0.05 0.21 
0.09 0.12 0.58 
0.46 
0.08 0.14 0.29 
0.04 0.04 0.09 
0.40 
0.11 0.11 0.44 


* Calculated from data in Block and Bolling, 2nd ed. 


Muscle 
(fish) 
1.18 
125) 


wheat 


0.56 


0.24 
3.81 


0.28 
0.53 
0.92 
0.35 
0.33 
0.67 


0.56 
0.43 
0.16 
0.53 
0.56 


Oats 


0.98 


0.26 


0.33 
0.71 
1.15 
0.52 
0.29 
0.79 


0.52 
0.19 
0.65 
0.78 


eggs 


Peas 
and 


beans 


0.18 
1.58 


Yeasts 


0.59 


0.14 
1.93 


0.39 
0.79 
I) 
0.99 
0.26 
0.59 


0.72 
0.17 
0.47 
0.76 
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more such data before the amino acid content of the diet can be eal- 
culated with any assurance of being correct. It is still not certain 
that the ratio of an individual amino acid to the total nitrogen in a food 
remains constant from sample to sample. In a standard product such 
as milk the variation is probably small, but in a food such as white 
potatoes large fluetuations are to be expected. 

In recent work Brand has obtained a yield of 116.3 per cent for B-lacto- 
globulin and a recovery of 100 per cent of the nitrogen. Since all the 
nitrogen, and also all the surfur, in the protein was accounted for in 
the percentages of amino acids, it was possible to calculate the number 
of molecules (actually residues equivalent to the molecular weights minus 
the molecular weight of water) of each amino acid in the protein. For 
example, the number of alanine residues is calculated as follows: 


The alanine content of B-lactoglobulin is 6.2 per cent (Table 5-4) and the molecular 
weight is 41,500. 
6.2% alanine (m.w. 89) = 4.95% alanine residue (m.w. 71). 
0495 « 41,500 = 2054 ¢. alanine residues per gram molecular weight of 6-lactoglobulin. 
2054 + 71 = 28.9, or in round numbers 29 residues. 


The calculations gave a total for all the amino acids of 370 residues. 
Adding together the molecular weights of all the residues, a total of 
42,020 was obtained, which is in good agreement with that obtained by 
ultracentrifuge measurements (41,500). From these data Brand pro- 
posed an amino acid formula for B-laetoglobulin as follows: 


Gly gAlaog Valo; Leu; 9Ileus7Pro,;Pheg CySH,(CyS—) .MetyTry,Arg;His,Lysq3 
AspagGltigg (GluNHo2) goselog lL hre;Tyrg (HO) 4 


In this formula the amino acids are shown by the first three letters 
of the name, and the number of residues by the figure following the 
abbreviation. (CyS—)s means that 8 half molecules or 4 whole mole- 
cules of cystine are present. Glutamic acid residues with the second 
carboxyl group neutralized as an amide, 2.e., glutamine, are represented 
as (GluNHo)32. The four molecules of water come from the H and 
OH of terminal NHsz— and COOH groups, respectively, in polypeptide 
chains. $-Lactoglobulin is believed to contain 4 polypeptide chains per 
molecule. 

In a similar manner the number of amino acid residues present can 
be calculated for the proteins listed in Table 5-4, for which the data are 
sufficiently complete. 


Linkage of amino acids to form protein 


As indicated below in the formulas, the amino acids contain at least 
one amino group and one carboxyl group. The amino group gives basic 
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character to the compound, while the carboxyl group gives it acidic 
propertics. When two amino acids are joined together, water is climi- 
nated, and the acids are linked through the earboxyl group of one and 
the amino group of the other. This 7 a fundamental point and should 
be clearly noted. For example, the combination of glycine and alanine 
may be represented thus: 


H CHOC 
NH.-CH“CO- NE: ae COOH + H.0 
H CH; 
Glycine Alanine Glycyl-alanine 


The linkage between the carboxyl group of the glycine and the amino 
group of the alanine is a peptide linkage. In the formula it is enclosed 
by dotted lines. A combination of two amino acids is known as a 
dipeptide. If three amino acids are joined together, a tripeptide is ob- 
tained; four amino acids give a tetrapeptide. 

There is obviously another dipeptide of these two amino acids in which 
the carboxyl group of the alanine is linked to the amino group of the 
glycine: 


NH, tee ico. NH°: a COOH 


CH; H 
Alanyl-glycine 


If two molecules of glycine or two of alanine are combined, two more 
peptides, glycyl-glycine and alanyl-alaninc, respectively, are obtained. 
Thus with two amino acids there are four possible peptides. 

A tripeptide consists of three amino acids joined together by two 
peptide linkages, as is illustrated by the tripeptide, tyrosyl-lysyl-aspartie 
acid: 


CH, (CH:);3 CH, 


Tyrosyl-lysyl-aspartic acid 


There are 27 possible tripeptides with three amino acids, provided each 
acid is used once, twice, or three times in a given combination. The 
number of combinations (polypeptides) that can be obtained by use of 
25 different amino acids is almost unlimited. Sherman stated, “If a 
protein be imagined made up of 30 molecules of 18 different amino acids, 
one taken twice, one three times, another 3, one 4, one 5 times and 13 
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taken once each, there would be 10°7 isomers.” There is an adequate 
mathematical basis for the existence of literally billions of proteins— 
many more than probably occur in nature. The surprising thing is that 
with so many possibilities, celis through countless generations produce 
proteins of identical chemical and physical characteristics. 

Attention is called to the occurrence of a free amino and a free ear- 
boxyl group at the left and right ends, respectively, in the formulas of 
the above peptides. Because of these groups, peptides possess both basic 
and acidic properties. The side chains may also contribute to the basicity 
and acidity of the peptide because of free amino and carboxyl groups 
contained therein. Lysine and aspartic acid are examples of amino acids 
containing basic and acidic groups in the side chains. There are several 
more such dicarboxylic and basic amino acids. (See formulas of the 
amino acids.) In long peptides such as proteins it is the side chains, 
and not the end groups, that contribute most to the basicity or acidity 
of the molecule. Note also that the phenol group of the tyrosine is free 
in the above peptide, and, hence, it will have properties characteristic 
of this group, e.g., positive Millon and xanthoproteic tests. In proteins 
there will be many such distinctive groups free, e.g., phenol, indole, 
imidazole, to impart their characteristic properties to the molecule. 

Hundreds of peptides have been made in the laboratory. Fischer, 
one of the most famous investigators of the ‘composition of the proteins, 
made a large number of polypeptides. One of these contained 3 leucine 
and 15 glycine radicals, which gives a molecular weight of 1213—one 
of the largest molecules that has ever been produced synthetically. These 
synthetic polypeptides possessed many of the properties of native pro- 
teins such as solubility, color tests, and hydrolysis by enzymes. Although 
they are far from being as complex as the native proteins, their synthesis 
is a considerable step toward an understanding of the way in which a 
protein molecule is put together. 

In the preceeding discussion of peptides no consideration has been given 
to the possibility of the second carboxyl group of aspartic acid and 
glutamic acid being involved in the linkages. Glutathione, an important 
constituent of all cells, is a tripeptide in which glutamie acid is linked 
to the next amino acid through the y-carboxy] instead of the a-carboxyl. 
Thus, 

(Oe a ep 


CH: CH: H 
CH, du 

HCNH, 
COOH 


Glutathione (y7,L-glutamy]-L-cysteyl-glycine) 
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Glutamic acid is also linked through its y-carboxyl in several peptides 
of baeteriological origin. In the vitamin, pteroyltriglutamic acid (one 
of the several forms of folie acid), the second and third glutamic acid 
residues are linked to the preceeding by a y-linkage. Thus, 


ee coy a2) 70 ,NE CH Cn 


COOH COOH COOH 
+-Linkage y-Linkage 


P stands for the pteroyl group. For the complete formula see p. 247. 
The corresponding triglitamate with a-glutamie acid linkages has also 
been synthesized, but it has no vitamin poteney. 

A still more unusual polypeptide is the capsular substance produced 
by Bacillus anthracis. This substance is a Jong chain polypeptide con- 
taining only p-glutamic acid residues, 50 to 100 in number, joined together 
mainly through y-linkages. There is some indication that small numbers 
of y-glutamic acid linkages oeeur in such common proteins as casein, 
edestin, hemoglobin, ete. To date, the authors have found no reports 
regarding the occurrence of second or B-carboxyl linkages for aspartic 
acid in naturally occurring polypeptides. 


Sequence of the amino acids in the protein molecule 


Data are now available for the number of amino acid residues present 
in many proteins, and information concerning the order in which the 
amino acids occur in the chain is gradually aecumulating. Data have 
been obtained by partially hydrolyzing the protein and isolating some 
of the peptides that have been formed, then determining the order of 
the amino acids in the peptides. Examples of such peptides are as 
follows: glycyl-alanine, alanyl-glycine, and glyeyl-tyrosine from silk 
fibroin; prolyl-phenylalanine and leueyl-glutamic acid from gliadin; 
phosphoseryl-glutamic acid from casein. 

Applying this technique to the antibiotic gramicidin $, Consden e¢ al. 
isolated four dipeptides and one tripeptide from the partial hydrolysis 
products. These p:eecs contained all of the five amino acids found in 
grainicidin S, and, henec, the order of the amino acids was worked 
out to be: 


(-a- (L-valy]) -L-ornithyl-L-leucyl-p-phenylalanyl-L-proline-)+ or 2 


Gramicidin S then appears to be a cyclic penta- or decapeptide. It is 
obviously a very simple compound in comparison to the common pro- 
teins. An open chain peptide having the same sequence of amino acids 
has been synthesized by Harris and Work, but its antibiotic activity 
was small as compared to that of the natural compound. These results 
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suggest that the antibiotic activity of gramicidin 8 is related largely to 
its eyclie structure. 

A very extensive piece of work has been done recently by Sanger and 
associates on insulin. This protein consists of two types of polypeptide 
chains. One type has glycine as the N-terminal (free NH» group) residue, 
and the other chain is headed by phenylalanine. Each moleeule of 
insulin contains two glycine chains and two phenylalanine chains held 
together by —S—S— bridges of cystine residues (p. 117). The bridges 
ean be broken by oxidation with performic acid to —SO3H groups, thus 
setting free the chains. The two types of chains can then be separated 
and the sequence of the amino acids in them determined. This was done 
by partial hydrolysis with hydroehlorie acid and enzymes and isolation 
of the peptides split off from the chain. More than 60 peptides ranging 
from dipeptides to hexapeptides were isolated from the hydrolyzate of 
the phenylalanine chain, and their struetures determined by chromatog- 
raphy. From all these fraetions the sequenee of the amino acids in 
the whole chain was deduced to be: a 


Phe.Val.Asp.Glu.His.Leu.CySO.H.Gly.Ser.His.Leu.Val.Glu.Ala.Leu.Tyr.Leu.Val. 
CyS0O.H.Gly.Glu.Arg.Gly.Phe.Phe.Tyr.Thr.Pro.Lys.Ala. 


The total number of amino acid residues in the chain is 30. 

The sequence of the amino acids in the glycine chain was worked out 
in the same way. The chain consists of 21 amino acid residues arranged 
as follows: 


Gly Heu.Val.Glu.CySO,H.CySO,I1.Ala.Ser.Val. CySO,H .Ser.Leu.Tyr.Glu.Leu. 
Glu.Asp.Tyr.CySO3H.Asp. 


In the phenylalanine chain the last amino acid residue in the chain, 
that is, the residue with a free earboxy! group, is alanine. In the glycine 
chain the carboxyl terminal residue is designated as Asp., 7.e., an aspartic 
acid residue. In the intaet insulin it is an asparagine residue. During 
acid hydrolysis the amide group is split to give aspartic acid. It is be- 
lieved that two other aspartic acid residues in the chain are in reality 
asparagine residues, and six of the glutamic acid residues are actually 
elutamine residues. The exact location of these amide groups is not 
known. 

The relation of the four chains to one another is still to be determined. 
Several arrangements are possible, but the presence of four‘ eysteic acid 
residues in the glycine chain and two in the phenylalanine chain suggests 
that the two glycine chains lie between the phenvlalanine chains. A 
diagram of such an arrangement for the intact insulin follows: 
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This diagram shows the four chains headed by phenylalanine and 
glyeine and ending in alanine and asparagine, AspNH2. The cystine 
residues with one-half in one chain and the other half in the adjacent 
ehain form the —S—S— bridges that hold the chains together. The 
numbers above the chains indieate the order of the amino acid residues 
in the chains. The intervening amino acid residues given on p. 132 
have been omitted beeause of limitations of space. The chains are prob- 
ably not strung out in a long line, as shown in the diagram, but may be 
eolled to form layers, as will be apparent from the diseussion in the 
next section. 

Even though the sequence of the amino acids in the chains is known 
and the relation of the chains to one another may be as assumed in the 
diagram, the question as to what there is about this arrangement that 
gives insulin its hormone property still remains unanswered. In time 
there may be an answer even to that question. 


Structure of the protein molecule 


A protein of moderate size such as egg albumin, having a moleeular 
weight of 40,000 and an average amino acid residue weight of 120, con- 
tains about 350 amino acid residues. The residues are jomed together 
to form a number of chains of varying lengths. For example, egg 
albumin and £-lactoglobulin contain four chains, edestin—six, lactalbumin 
—nine, and insulin—four. The average number of amino acid resi- 
dues in the chains of these proteins is calculated to be 89 for egg albumin, 
92 for B-lactoglobulin, 16 for lactalbumin, and 25 for msulin. 

Since a protein has three-dimensional form, the ehains must be ar- 
ranged so as to provide such a structure. Many theories, based mainly 
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on X-ray data, have been advanced regarding the arrangement of the 
chains in the protein molecule. Since the carbon and nitrogen atoms 
in the backbone of the chain are at angles to one another, the chain has 
a Zig-zag appearance with hydrogens, oxygens, and “tails” (side chains 
of the amino acid residues) sticking out at various angles with the back- 
bone carbons and nitrogens. (See hydrogen bonding, p. 135.) 

If such a chain is folded back on itself, or if two chains are arranged 
in the right order, the result is a puckered two-dimensional structure 
or layer. Such a Jayer may be compared to a piece of lace crocheted 
from a single thread. Several such layers may be superimposed on 
one another to build a three-dimensional structure, as in a layer cake. 
Layers may also be folded back and forth in some such fashion as a 
road map is folded. When a protein is spread on a water surface, the 
layers unfold and form a film only one layer thick. In such cases the 
polar groups (e.g., amide, carboxyl, hydroxyl, phenol, etc.) are drawn 
into the water surface while the nonpolar groups (e.g., hydrogen, paraffin, 
benzene, etc.) are repelled and extend upward from the water surface. 

A somewhat different arrangement of the chains has been proposed by 
Pauling for the structure of fibrous proteins, for example, a-keratin of 
wool. According to this view, the chains are arranged in the form of 
a helix (a spiral spring is an example of a helix) to give a hollow cylinder- 
like structure. For collagen, Pauling coneludes that the molecule con- 
sists of three chains twisted about one another to give a rope-like effect. 

Theories on the structure of proteins are constantly changing as more 
X-ray, infra-red, and other physical measurements are made. To quote 
Bernal, “The problem of the protein structure is now a definite and 
not unattainable goal.” 

One of the difficult problems in protein structure is to find a satisfac- 
tory explanation for the manner in which the folds in a molecular chain, 
or the layers in a molecule, are held together. Several types of forces 
have been postulated, three of which will be mentioned here. 

Salt Linkage. Basic groups of one side chain (the second amino group 
of lysine, the imadazole group of histidine, and the guanidino group of 
arginine) may be united to acidic groups (the second carboxyl group of 
aspartic and glutamic acids) of another chain to form an electrostatic 
bond, that is, a salt. 


Chain 1 Beoéecaoes ab eae « a ae 
Seek ae 
NH, ee NH;*::: 


<— Salt linkage 
COOH SS COO- 


| 
CH, CH; 


@haint2 os ss OC-CH-NH--- ---OC-CH-NH::- 
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Sulfide Linkage. One-half of a eystine molecule may be part of one 
ehain; the other half may be loeated in a seeond chain to form an 
—S—S— linkage. 


Chain} -+s0+e* NHPCMCO---- 


CH, 


Chain 2 GCmowene xD CO:-CH-NH:::: 


Hydrogen Bonding. A third, and more important, type of binding is 
the hydrogen bond, in which electrons are shared between the hydrogen 
of an imino group (—NH—) located in one chain and the oxygen of a 
carboxyl group (—CO—) in another chain. 


H H 
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There are approximately as many —NH— and —CO— groups in a 
protein molecule as there are amino acid residues. Hence the number 
of hydrogen bonds set up would be in the hundreds. Although a single 
hydrogen bond constitutes only a weak chemical linkage, a dozen to- 
gether provide about as much strength as a covalent (e.g., —C—C—) 
bond. 

Proteins are classified on the basis of their shape as fibrous or cor- 
puseular. (“Globular” was formerly used as the descriptive term, but 
“corpuscular” seems now to be the preferred designation.) As the term 
imphes, the fibrous proteins are long and slender, or unsymmetrical. In 
some cases the length is 30 times the cross section. The corpuscular 
proteins are more nearly symmcetrieal. Many of these have a long axis 
(length) only twice as great as the short axis (thickness). Mcethemo- 
globin is reported to be 64 A long, 48 A wide, and 36 A thick 


1 One millimeter equals 10,000,000 A (angstrom units). 
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CONJUGATED PROTEINS AND THEIR 
PROSTHETIC GROUPS 


he conjugated proteins (protein plus a prosthetic group) will, of 
course, give other products than amino acids on hydrolysis. Some 
important compounds that either constitute the prosthctic group or arise 
from it on hydrolysis follow. 


Nucleoproteins 


Nucleic acids occur cither in the free state or in combination with 
proteins to form nucleoproteins. Because of their number, complexity, 
and importance, the nucleoproteins and the nucleic acids will be discussed 
in a separate chapter. 


Phosphoproteins 


The phosphoproteins also give phosphoric acid on hydrolysis. Phos- 
phorie acid is linked to serine through the hydroxy group of the amino 
acid to form a phosphoric acid ester that can unite with bases, e.g., 
calcium, to form salts. The serine phosphoric acid esters seem to account 
for most of the phosphorus in the phosphoproteins. 


Glycoproteins 


These are ill-defined proteins containing carbohydrate complexes 
(chondroitin sulfuric acid or mucoitin sulfuric acid) as prosthetic groups. 
Typical examples of these proteins occur in salivary mucin, gastroin- 
testinal mucus, and the vitreous humor of the eye. They are slippery 
materials and, hence, serve as useful lubricants. They facilitate the 
movement of the food through the intestinal tract and, since they are not 
digestible, protect the tract against the protcolytic enzymes. 

On hydrolysis, chondroitin sulfurie acid gives one mole cach of glu- 
euronic acid, galactosamine, acetic acid, and sulfurie acid. Mucoitin 
sulfurie acid gives glucosamine instead of galactosamine, but the other 
hydrolysis products are the same as from chondroitin sulfuric acid. 
There is still some uncertainty as to how the several products are bound 
together. These carbohydrate complexes account for 25-35 per cent of 
the glycoprotein. In consequence the nitrogen content is low, 9-13 
per cent. 
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Chromoproteins 


This group of proteins probably includes a larger number of important 
proteins than any other subdivision. They are funetional rather than 
structural, playing a role of the first order as carriers of gases, mediators 
in the oxidation process, and intermediates in the phenomenon of vision. 

Hemoglobin. The ehromoproteins eontain eolorcd prosthetic groups. 
Hemoglobin, the red pigment of the blood cells, is the best known protein 
of this type. Heme is the prosthetie group and globin, a histone, is the 
protem part of the eombination. Heme accounts for only 3.8 per eent 
of the hemoglobin; globin comprises the other 96.2 per cent. Heme con- 
tains four atoms of iron, which amounts to 0.33 per cent of the hemoglobin. 
There are four heme units attached to one globin part to make up hemo- 
globin. | 

The exact nature of the attachment is not known, but it is generally 
considered to be either an jonie or covalent bond between the iron of the 
heme and the histidine of the globin. The union is weak and ean be 
easily broken by warming with acetie acid and sodium chloride. A salt, 
hemin (C3yHz2NyOyFeCl), is formed and this crystallizes readily. The 
struetural formula of hemin is 


CH=CH, 
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It consists of four pyrrole groups (I-IV) joined together through four 
methene groups (a,8,y,6). To the pyrrole groups are also attached four 
methyl groups (1,3,5,8), two vinyl groups (2 and 4), and two propionic 
aeid residues (6 and 7). In the center of the formula is a trivalent atom 
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of iron Fe +++ (the iron is ferrous Fe ++ in the original hemoglobin and 
is oxidized to ferric Fe +++ in the process of isolating hemin) which is 
joined to the four nitrogens of the pyrrole rings by partial valences and 
to a chlorine atom to form the chloride salt. The four pyrrole groups, 
without the side chains and iron, form a unit known as porphin, and 
derivatives thereof are called porphyrins. Many porphyrins occur in 
nature, é.g., coproporphyrin of feces, uroporphyrin of urine, and chloro- 
phyll (p. 389). Chlorophyll, the green pigment of plants, contains an ad- 
ditional ring, differs from heme in its side chains, and has Mg at the center 
instead of Fe. One of the propionic side chains in chlorophyt! is linked 
as an ester to the unsaturated alcohol phytol. That the most important 
animal pigment and the most important plant pigment should have 
related structures 1s something to be noted carefully. 

The outstanding chemical feature of heme (hemoglobin) is its ability 
to combine with oxygen and thus serve as a transport agent in the blood. 
Each heme combines with one molecule of oxygen. Since there are four 
heme units in each molecule of hemoglobin, the reaction between hemo- 
globin and oxygen may be represented thus: 


Hb + 40, = Hb(0.)4 
Hemoglobin Oxyhemoglobin 
more conveniently, but less exactly, 


Hb + O. = HbO. 


This reaction takes place in the lungs; in the tissues it is reversed. 

Hemoglobin also reacts with carbon monoxide to form a combination 
that is several hundred times stronger than that with oxygen. It there- 
fore takes much oxygen to displace the carbon monoxide from the hemo- 
globin complex and makes breathing of carbon monoxide a very dan- 
gerous matter. Hemoglobin also combines with carbon dioxide, and a 
considerable part of the carbon dioxide contained in the blood is combined 
with it. Hemoglobin is thus a carrier of gases both in going from the 
lungs and in returning to them. 

If hemoglobin is exposed to mild oxidizing agents, for example, potassium 
ferricyanide, the iron is converted from the ferrous state Fe ++ to the 
ferric form Fe +++. The resulting hemoglobin is called methemoglobin. 
It can carry only one-half as much oxygen as hemoglobin and does not 
_ readily release oxygen. 

The hemoglobins of different species differ in the globin part of the 
molecule, but the heme part is the same in all. Note the difference in 
crystalline structure of hemoglobins from different species (Figs. 5-1 to 
5-4). 

A form of hemoglobin has recently been reported to occur in the 


a 
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nodules of leguminous plants and is believed to play a role in the fixa- 
tion of atmospherie nitrogen by these nodules. 

Erythrocruorin and Chlorocruorin. Many proteins other than hemo- 
globin contain iron porphyrins as prosthetie groups. The basic structure 
of these iron porphyrins is the same as that of the heme in hemoglobin, 
and in many forms of life they also serve as the oxygen-carrying agent. 
An example of this type of compound js erythrocruorin, the respiratory 
pigment of the common earthworm and other worms. Chlorocruorin, a 
green pigment, serves the same purpose for marine worms, e.g., Spiro- 
graphis. These pigments are dissolved in the blood, not contained in 
blood cells as are the hemoglobins. They are usually of large molecular 
weight, several million, and contain many heme groups, e.g., 190 in the 
chloroeruorin of Spirographis. The side chains of the hemes differ from 
those in hemoglobin, but the iron is in the ferrous state as in hemoglobin. 

Cytochromes. There are at least three cytochromes, a, 6, and c, that 
differ from one another in solubility, reaction to cyanide, and other 
properties. The cytochromes occur in all oxygen-using cells and, hence, 
are the most widely distributed heme proteins in nature. They form an 
oxidation-reduction system and serve as carriers of hydrogen in the oxi- 
dation scheme of cells. (See pp. 283 and 333.) 

Cytochrome c is the best known cytochrome and has been obtained 
in a crystalline and homogeneous state. It is a small protcin, molecular 
weight 13,000, and contains only one heme per molecule. The iron con- 
tent is 0.43 per cent and is present either in the ferrous or ferric state, 
according to whether the cytochrome is in the reduced or oxidized state. 
The heme part of the molecule is bound not only by an iron-to-histidine 
bonding, as in hemoglobin, but, in addition, is Joined by two covalent 
linkages between vinyl groups of the heme and cystcine residues of the 
globin. Thus, 


eau ° Oe gon on5oo6 ihe 
CH CH Globin part 
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These bonds are very stable, and on hydrolysis the cysteine residues go 
with the heme. In other words, the —S—C— linkage is more stable 
than the peptide linkage —CO—N—. 

Heme-containing Enzymes. Catalases occur widely in plant and ani- 
mal tissues. Beef liver catalase has been crystallized and contains 
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approximately 0.1 per cent of iron. On the basis of 225,000 for the 
molecular weight, the iron content corresponds to four atoms per mole- 
cule. The iron appears to be in the ferric state, and the heme unit is 
the same as that in hemoglobin. 

Two peroxidases, horse radish peroxidase II and eytochrome c peroxi- 
dase from yeast, have been obtained in crystalline, or highly purified, 
form and found to contain the same heme as hemoglobin. Two other 
peroxidases, nryeloperoxidase from leucocytes and lactoperoxidase from 
milk, contain green-colored hemes and, hence, are also ealled verdo- 
peroxidases. Both have hemes containing iron, but the structures of 
these hemes have not yet been determined. 

Other Metal-containing Proteins. Ferritin is a brown-colored protein 
containing up to 23 per cent of iron. The iron is present as colloidal 
iron oxide or phosphate and is very loosely bound to the protein. Ferritin 
occurs in the liver, spleen, and bone marrow and is believed to serve as 
a storage form of iron. 

Hemocyanins serve as respiratory proteins for the lobster, octopus, 
and other marine animals. The blood of the lobster becomes blue when 
aerated, hence the term hemocyanin, literally blue blood (a term that man 
has applied to himself as a mark of distinction, without considering its 
connotations). Hemocyanin contains copper (about 0.35 per cent), but 
the nature of the prosthetic group, if any, carrying the copper is still 
an unsettled question. The molecular weights ascribed to the hemo- 
cyanins are enormous, 2 to 5 million. 

Additional copper-containing proteins are: hemocuprein from red blood 
corpuscles, hepatocuprein from the liver and several oxidizing enzymes, 
e.g., tyrosinase, ascorbic acid oxidase, ete. Other metals forming com- 
plexes with proteins, but not having color, are magnesium in carboxylase, 
zine in insulin and carbonic anhydrase, and manganese in arginase. 

Other Colored Proteins. Flavoproteins or “yellow enzymes” have ribo- 
flavin phosphate, or a dinucleotide of riboflavin and adenine, as the pros- 
thetic group and are yellow in color, hence the name “yellow enzyme” 
given to them. About a dozen such enzyme proteins have been reported. 
They play an important role as hydrogen transport agents and ean exist 
in either a reduced or oxidized state (see Fig. 10-4). 

Rhodopsin is a red, light-sensitive pigment found in the retina of land 
and marine animals, e.g., man, cattle, squid, and plays an important 
role in vision. It is a chromoprotein that consists of the prosthetic group, 
cis-retinene 1, and a protein called opsin. Retinene 1 is the aldehyde 
(Cip9H27CHO) corresponding to vitamin A,(Ci>H2;7CH2OH). In fresh 
water vertebrates, such as fish, a somewhat different chromoprotein called 
porphyropsin takes the place of rhodopsin. Porphyropsin contains 
retinene 2, which corresponds to vitamin Az. Opsins from different sources 
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combine with either retinenc, but it is not certain that they are identical 
proteins (p. 204). 


Lipoproteins 


As a class, these proteins are not well-defined and are regarded by some 
investigators as mixtures of lipides and proteins rather than as chemical 
entities. They occur in cell nuclei, blood, milk, bacteria, ete. Lipovitellin 
of egg yolk, thromboplastie protein (functioning in blood clotting) of 
lung tissue, and the polymyxin antibiotics are examples of such proteins. . 
The prosthetic groups that have been obtained from lipoproteins include 
lecithin, cephalin, and fatty acids. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE PROTEINS 


Form 


As usually obtained, proteins are amorphous, but, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, they can be made to crystallize. Great progress has 
been made in the preparation of crystalline proteins in recent years, 
especially of those that are enzymes. About 150 proteins have been 
crystallized and, of these, approximately 40 are enzymes, respiratory 
pigments, toxins, viruses, or hormones. The most commonly prepared 
crystalline proteins are the animal albumins and the plant globulins. 


Size of the protein molecule 


From several lines of evidence it is known that the protein molecule 
is large. A minimum molecular weight can be determined in various 
ways: from the percentage of some element, such as sulfur, phosphorus, 
or iron, which occurs in small quantities; from the percentage of some 
amino acid found in the protein. The true molecular weight is obtained 
by physical methods such as ultracentrifuge measurements and osmotic 
pressure determinations. 

The following example illustrates the method of calculating the mini- 
mum molecular weight of hemoglobin from the iron content, 0.33 per 
cent. Assuming one atom of iron, atomic weight 56, a proportion is 
set up as follows: 


03350 —=10052: z= 17,000 minimum mw. 


Since there are four atoms of iron in hemoglobin, the true molecular weight 
becomes 68,000, which is in excellent agreement with ultracentrifuge 
data. 
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If all the nitrogen of a protein is accounted for in the amino acid 
analysis, the number of amino acid residues can be calculated, and the 
sum of the molecular weights of the residues probably equals the molecular 
weight of the protein. The molecular weight of B-lactoglobulin obtained 
in this way is 42,020, and that given by the ultracentrifuge method is 
41,500. 

Protamines are small proteins, m.w. 3000 to 5000, and hemocyanins 
are very large, m.w. several million. Many viruses have apparent 
molecular weights up to several hundred million. Home authorities 
prefer to call these values particle weights rather than molecular weights, 
giving proteins probable molecular weights approximating 17,600, or a 
multiple thereof; that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 24... , 384 times 17,600. For 
example, zein and hemoglobin are reported to have molecular weights 
of about 35,000 (2 units) and 68,000 (4 units), respectively. The 
molecular weight of the proteoses is supposed to range from 4000 to 
5000 and that of the peptones from 800 to 1000. 


Color reactions 


Many color tests have been proposed by different investigators to 
detect the presence of proteins. The most common are given below. 

The Xanthoproteic Test. With concentrated nitric acid, most proteins 
give a yellow color that becomes more pronounced if the solution is made 
alkaline. The familiar stain that is formed if nitric acid comes in 
contact with the skin is due to the action of this acid upon the proteins 
of the skin. The cause of the test is the formation of a nitro-pheny]- 
derivative somewhat similar, perhaps, to picric acid. A modified phenyl 
grouping such as is contained in tyrosine and tryptophan seems to be 
necessary to the test. Tryptophan gives a better test than tyrosine, 
whereas phenylalanine, although it contains the phenyl group (C.Hs), 
does not give the test at all. All the common proteins give the test, 
but considerable quantities of protein are required. Although the test 
is general, it is not very sensitive. 

The Millon Test. A brick-red color is developed when some proteins 
are heated with the Millon reagent (mereury dissolved in nitric acid). 
The reaction is due to the presence of the phenol group (CgH,OH), 
which is contained in the amino acid, tyrosine. Proteins that contain 
no tyrosine will therefore fail to give a Millon test. Gelatin gives a faint 
Millon test either because it contains a minute quantity of tyrosine or 
because it has not yet been freed of other tyrosine-containing proteins. 
Carbolic acid and salicylic acid, which are not amino acids, likewise 
give this test because they contain the phenol group. 

The Biuret Test. A pink to purple color is obtained when proteins 
are treated with alkali and minute quantities of copper sulfate. The 
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color is due to the presence of two peptide groups, —CO-NH—. When 
three amino acids are joined, two such groups are formed, for example, 


HE ON GH OE GH COOH 
R, R. R, 


Tripeptides, with the exception of glycyl-glycyl-glycine, give the test, 
as do also peptones, proteoses, and all native proteins. It is one of the 
most general of the protein color tests. 

The Hopkins-Cole Test. A purplish color is developed when a protein 
containing tryptophan radicals is treated with the Hopkins-Cole reagent 
(magnesium glyoxylate). The cause of the color development is the 
indole group, which exists in the amino acid, tryptophan. It has been 
assumed that the color is due to the formation of indigo by the action 
of the reagents on indole groups. 

The Ninhydrin Test. All amino acids (except proline and hydroxy- 
proline) and, hence, all proteins give a blue to purple color with ninhydrin. 


VN 
ae p-OH: 
CO 
Only a free amino and a free carboxyl group are required for the test. 
All amino acids except the two mentioned possess such groups. The blue 
color results from a condensation of two molecules of the reagent with 
ammonia, which splits off from the amino group of the amino acid. 
The color compound is the anion of a salt and has the following formula: 


C aN: N ane H 
6th 4 ——SVS= oil, 
a Nee 
ee CO 


Precipitation 


The precipitatin of proteins varies considerably with the reagent that 
is used. Some reagents precipitate only the globulins, whereas others 
precipitate a larger number of proteins but do not precipitate the pep- 
tones. Some reagents precipitate not only the proteins and peptones 
but also carry down certain amino acids. Among the most effective 
precipitants are ammonium sulfate, magnesium sulfate, mercury salts, 
trichloracetic acid, phosphotungstic acid, tungstie acid, tannic acid, col- 
loidal iron, and strong solutions of aleohol. Phosphotungstic acid appears 
to be the reagent which precipitates the largest percentage of nitrogen, 
whether this is in the form of proteins, peptones, amino acids, or other 
nitrogenous compounds. 
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The theory for the precipitation of proteins is based on the amphoteric 
character of the proteins, 7.e., the presence of both basic and acidic groups 
inthe molecule. If the protein is more basic than the reagent, the precipi- 
tate is a protein salt of that reagent. If it is more acidic than the reagent, 
the precipitate comes down as proteinate; that is, the protein behaves as 
an acid and the precipitant acts as a base. For each protein there is 
a pH value called the iso-electric point, on one side of which the protein 
acts as a base and on the other side as an acid; for example, the iso- 
electric point of gelatin is at the pH value of 4.7. Below 4.7, gelatin 
acts as a base and is precipitated by acids as a gelatin salt such as gelatin 
hydrochloride. Above 4.7, gelatin behaves as an acid and is precipitated 
as a gelatinate such as sodium gelatinate. The two types of precipita- 
tion may be represented in simplified form by the following equations. 


By acids: RNH.-+ HCl— RNH.-HCl 
By bases: R’COOH + NaOH > R’COONa 


In place of hydrochloric acid in the acid precipitation, we may have 
acids such as picric, tannic, tungstic, phosphotungstic, etc., which form 
more insoluble compounds with proteins. Instead of sodium hydroxide, 
calcium or barium hydroxide may be used to give the corresponding 
ealelum or barium salt. The metallic salt of the protein may also be 
formed by adding a soluble salt of the metal to the sodium hydroxide- 
protein solution. For example, if lead acctate, one of the best protein 
precipitants, is added to a solution, lead proteinate is formed and, since 
this is insoluble, a precipitate is produced. 

The above theory of precipitation and salt formation assumes the 
formation of an excess of positive charges on the protein molecule 


below the iso-electric point and an excess of negative charges on the 
protein molecule 


if COOH i COOm ra 


above the iso-electric point. Under the first condition, the protein reacts 
with negative ions, e.g., Cl~, to form a protein salt; under the second, 
it reacts with positive ions, e.g., Nat, to form a proteinate. At the 
iso-clectric point the positive charges equal the negative charges; hence 
the protein combines with neither acid nor base. Above or below the 
iso-electrie point the protein is unbalanced and therefore combines with 
oppositely charged ions. 


Denaturation 


Neurath and associates define protein denaturation as “any nonpro- 
teolytic modification of the unique structure of a native protein, giving 
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rise to definite changes in chemical, physical, or biological properties.” 
Modifications of strueture by addition of a group such as acetylation, 
which obviously changes the properties of the protein, are not ineluded 
in the term. 

Denaturation, or more properly coagulation, of protein has been ob- 
served by man ages before he knew about proteins. It is a phenomenon 
that must have come to his attention soon after he began to prepare his 
food by heating it. Despite its apparent nature, a elear understanding 
of coagulation is still laeking. 

A most striking example of coagulation is the conversion of egg white 
from a liquid to a solid when an egg is boiled. This change appears 
first to involve denaturation of the egg white followed by ageregation 
of the denatured protein into floes and then into a solid eoaguhun. The 
evidence for these stages is the fact that if a solution of egg white is 
heated in a salt-free medium below or above the isoelectric point of 
the protein, about pH 4.7, the solution remains elear. However, the 
increases in viscosity and SH groups, e.g., in cysteine, show that the 
egg white has been denatured. If the pH of the clear solution is adjusted 
to 4.7, coagulation takes place without any further heating. 

A decrease in solubility is only one of the ehanges that oecur when a 
protein is denatured. A greater suseeptibility to the action of enzymes 
is another effect. The digestibility of egg white, for example, is much 
increased by heating. A third effeet is a partial or complete loss of 
biological activity, if the native protein possesses such a property. En- 
zymes, antibodies, and viruses lose their potency when completely de- 
natured. Loss of erystallizability, changes in viscosity, and an increase 
in the number of reactive groups (e.g., sulfhydryl (—SH), disulfide, 
phenol, and indole) are other changes brought about by denaturation. 
Not all of these changes are equally apparent and, if measured quantita- 
tively, do not run parallel to one another. These differenees are prob- 
ably an indication that different structural arrangements in the molecule 
are affected to a varying degree by the denaturing agent. It is apparent 
that no single eriterion is adequate as an index of denaturation. If the 
denaturation has not gone too far, the process may be reversed under 
suitable conditions, and much of the protein recovered in the original 
state. 

Denaturation may be brought about not only by heat but also by 
freezing, irradiation with ultraviolet light, acid, alkali, aleohol, urea, 
guanidine salts, and some of the new type of detergents (p. 87). The 
last three compounds are the reagents ordinarily used in experimental 
work to produce denaturation. 

The measurement most commonly used to detect denaturation is titra- 
tion of the SH and S—S groups with a mild oxidizing agent. The S—S 
groups are. first reduced with cyanide to SH and then titrated. The 
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increase in SH groups after reduction is a measure of the S—S groups 
present. The reagents commonly used in titrating are potassium ferri- 
eyanide and a dye, porphydrindin blue. The end point of the former 
is determined with sodium nitroprusside as indicator. It gives a red 
color with SH groups. On reduction the dye becomes a colorless com- 
pound. 

Phenol and indole groups have weak reducing properties in alkaline 
solution toward ferricyanide and can be determined after previous oxida- 
tion of the SH groups at a different pH. 

The question naturally arises as to what occurs in the structure of 
the molecule when a protein is denatured. Denaturation is undoubtedly 
a disruption of the highly complex and precisely organized folding of 
the peptide chains and the interrelation of these chains to one another. 
In the disruption of this organization, groups (e.g., SH) that were previ- 
ously buried deep in the molecule become exposed and reactive. Bio- 
logical activity, which depends upon very specific arrangements in the 
chain structures, is lost with the disappearance of these arrangements. 
The regeneration of the erystalline form and partial recovery of biological 
activity that has been observed in some instances may be ascribed to an 
only partial disorganization of the chains. If the pattern still exists, the 
chains may refold themselves into the original structure. 


QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF PROTEIN 
(KJELDAHL METHOD) 


Crude protein 


The protein content of any food material is obtained by determining 
the total nitrogen and multiplying the result by 6.25. This value is 
called the crude protein content of the food material. Two assumptions 
are made in determining protein in this way: 

1. All nitrogen is assumed to be present in the substance as protein. 
This is not necessarily the case, as food materials frequently contain a 
large proportion of the nitrogen in other than protein form. Examples 
of compounds containing nitrogen that are not protein are amino acids, 
amides, alkaloids, cyanates, purines, pyrimidines, creatine, and creatinine. 
From this list it is seen that in foodstuffs there are many compounds that 
contain nitrogen but are not proteins. In finished products such as seeds 
the major portion of the nitrogen is in the form of protein, while in 
actively metabolizing tissue such as partly formed seeds and vegetables, 
particularly string beans and green peas, the larger part of the nitrogen 
may be in other than protein form. In muscle and other animal tissue 
there is a considerable proportion of so-called meat extractives that 
contain nitrogen but are not protein. 
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2. The second assumption is that all proteins contain 16 per cent of 
nitrogen, in which ease the ratio of the protcin to nitrogen is 100:16 
or 6.25. Since the nitrogen content varies from 15.5 to 18.7 per cent, 
the use of the factor 6.25 may give too high or too low results, depending 
upon the protcin under consideration. In the case of the cereals, the 
nitrogen content is higher than 16 per cent, and the factor 5.7 more 
nearly represents the ratio between the protein and the nitrogen. With 
milk the factor 6.37 is used. In gencral, however, the factor 6.25 is used 
and is the one that is employed in the ecaleulation of general tables of 
analysis for the composition of food materials. 


It should be observed that the term “crude protein” has nothing to 
do with the purity of the protein, but merely represents results obtained 
by laboratory procedure. 


Purpose of reagents used in determining total nitrogen 


In the Kjeldahl] determination of total nitrogen, carbon and hydrogen 
must be oxidized and the nitrogen converted into ammonium sulfate. 
Sulfuric acid is the oxidizing reagent that is used. The material first 
becomes black and charred, but after prolonged heating it clears up and 
becomes free from carbon. The action of the sulfuric acid may be repre- 
sented by the following equation: 


H.S0, > H,0 + SO. + O 


The sodium or potassium sulfate added raises the boiling point of 
the solution and thus aids in the oxidation of the material. A small 
amount of copper sclenite is also added and acts as a catalyst to promote 
oxidation. The oxidation of protein may be represented by the oxida- 
tion of a fragment of a protein, for example, glycine. 


CH.(NH2)*COOH + 30 — 2CO. + H.O + NH; 
2NH, + H»SO,— (NH4).80, 
Through the addition of concentrated sodium hydroxide, ammonia is 
liberated and collected by distilling it into a known amount of standard 
acid. From the amount of acid neutralized by the ammonia, the nitrogen 


and, hence, the crude protein (N X 6.25) are obtained by a simple 
calculation. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON PROTEINS 


1. Name two of the chief proteins in (1) milk, (2) eggs, (3) blood, (4) wheat; 
one prctein in (5) corn and (6) peas. Which of these proteins probably contain (a) 
phosphorus? (b) sulfur? 
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2. Give the graphic formula for (1) cystine, (2) tyrosine, (3) tryptophan, (4) 
lysine, (5) uric acid. Write out the graphic formula for (a) a dipeptide, (b) a 
tripeptide. Give the elements contained in hematin. 

3. Name eight chemical groups contained in amino acid molecules. Which of 
the above are responsible for color tests, and which reagent is used to show the 
presence of the particular group? 

4. What is meant by the term “incomplete protein”? Name two proteins that 
are incomplete, and show in what respect they are incomplete. 

5. Explain the use of the following reagents in the Kjeldah] determination of 
crude protein, (1) concentrated HeSQ., (2) NasSOu., (3) concentrated NaOH. What 
is meant by the term “crude protein’? As usually determined, what assumptions are 
involved? 

6. Which three proteins are the most abundant in the food that you have eaten 
in the last three meals? Give data on which you base your conclusions. 

7. Approximately how many grams of tryptophan are there in a glass of milk? 

8. Which two amino acids are found most abundantly in proteins? 

9. Name two kinds of reagents that may be used to precipitate proteins. In each 
case explain how the reagent brings about the precipitation, and name the product 
formed. 

10. Give the name and source of (1) three proteins that are enzymes, (2) three 
proteins contained in industrial nonfood products, (3) one protein that is a hormone, 
(4) two proteins that are respiratory pigments, (5) two proteins other than those 
named in (1) to (4) that have been crystallized. 

11. Which protein color tests will be positive with the tripeptide, tyrosyltryptophyl- 
cystine? Give reasons for conclusion in case of each test. 

12. Correct the following statements if incorrect: 

(1) Milk and eggs are proteins that belong in every diet. 

(2) In calculating crude protein it is assumed that all the protein of the sample 
is in the form of nitrogen. 

(3) In practical nutrition the deficiencies of incomplete proteins are remedied 
by the addition of individual amino acids. 

13. If the tyrosine content of a protein is 3.78 per cent and the molecular weight is 
42,000, calculate the number of moles of tyrosine per mole of protein. 

14. From the data given in the text calculate the number of residues of glycine, 
alanine, and valine in B-lactoglobulin. Do your figures in round numbers check with 
those of the text? 

15. In which two wavs does cystathionine appear to be split in S-transfer? 

16. What is the least number of dipeptides that would have to be isolated and 
identified to prove the sequence of amino acids in gramicidin 8? 

17. For outside reading: How would you determine whether a dipeptide contain- 
ing alanine and leucine is alanyl-leucine or leucyl-alanine? 

18. For outside reading: How many isomers of pteroyltriglutamic acid are due to 
the arrangement of the glutamic acid residues. 
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Chapter 6 


NUCLEOPROTEINS, NUCLEIC ACIDS 
AND RELATED SUBSTANCES 


Introduction 


As already stated in the previous chapter, nucleoproteins are conjugated 
proteins having nucleic acids as prosthetic groups. The literature on 
nucleoproteins and nucleic acids is extensive and increasing at a rapid rate. 
Hundreds of papers and more than a dozen reviews dealing with various 
phases of the subject have appeared in the last five years. The great 
activity in this field can be attributed to the widespread occurrence, in- 
triguing chemical nature, and metabolic importance of these substances. 

One compelling reason for the attention being given to nucleoproteins 
and nucleic acids is a growing belief that these compounds are closely 
associated with the reproductive processes and may furnish the physical 
basis of heredity. Chromosomes, the constituents of cells carrying the 
hereditary characters, or genes, are largely, if not wholly, nucleoproteins. 
Whatever chemical compounds’ make up the genes, it is obvious that such 
compounds must be sufficiently diverse in character to permit the almost 
infinite number of combinations that occur in nature. In the nucleic 
acids there is adequate diversification to meet this requirement. 


NUCLEOPROTEINS 


The term nucleoprotein arose because nucleic acids and the associated 
protein, protamine, were first obtained from the highly nucleated material 
of pus cells and fish sperm. Other nuclear cells such as thymus, liver, 
spleen, and yeast are rich in nucleoproteins, but some nonnuclear cells, 
for example, red blood corpuscles, also are a good source of nucleoprotein. 
In fish sperm cells nucleoprotein makes up 50-80 per cent of the solid 
material and over 90 per cent of the defatted nucleus. In the cell sap 
of tobacco plants infected with virus, the nucleoprotein which makes up 
the virus may amount to 2 g. per liter of sap. In yeast cells the nucleo- 
protein amounts to only about 0.15 per cent of the dry matter. Bacteria 
are much higher than yeast in nucleoproteins, e.g., 2-3 per cent of the dry 


matter in Escherichia coli cells. 
150 
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Preparation 


Nucleoproteins are labile substanees; hence to obtain them from cells 
only mild reagents and low temperatures can be used. 

An example of present day methods is the procedure Mirsky and Ris 
used for the preparation of chromosomes from calf spleen. The tissue was 
broken up in a Waring blender and soluble matter removed with 0.14.7 
sodium chloride, in which the chromosomes were insoluble. Unbroken 
eells and other coarse materials were separated by filtering through finely 
woven cloth and sedimenting the chromosomes in a centrifuge at 3500 
rpm. The suspension, filtration through cloth, and centrifugation were 
repeated several times until the phosphorus figure, which was taken 
as a measure of the nucleic acid content, became constant. Under the 
microscope the material showed the characteristic coiled pattern of 
chromosomes. Differential centrifugation methods are rapid, and 10 to 
15 g. of purified material can be obtained in the course of a morning’s 
work. 

Tobacco bushy stunt virus, which is destroyed by almost any chemical, 
was separated by Stanley from the other constituents of ground tobacco 
leaves by means of differential centrifugation and purified still further 
by crystallization. 


Separation of couiponenis 


The nucleic acid-protein complex is usually a very loose one, and the 
combination ean be broken up and the two components separated in 
various ways. Some of these procedures are as follows: 

The protein may be denatured either by heating or by treating with 
urea to give an insoluble compound, this then being removed by filtration. 
Alternatively, the protein may be obtained by extraction with chloroform 
and octyl aleohol, leaving the nucleic acid in solution. <A third method 
is to destroy the nucleic acid with the enzyme, ribonuclease, and then 
separate the unchanged protein from the digested material. 

If the nucleic acid is the component wanted, it may be obtained from 
the solution after the protein has been removed by one of the methods 
described above. The protein may also be destroyed by trypsin and 
the nucleie acid recovered. If the protein is a histone, separation may 
be accomplished by dialysis against 11/ sodium chloride. Histone passes 
through the membrane and leaves the nueleie acid behind. 


Linkage between protein and nucleic acid 


The bond between protein and nucleic acid is in some cases electro- 
static, or salt-like, since the two parts may be separated by the passage of 
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an eleetrie current through the solution. The positively charged protein 
moves to the eathode and the negatively charged nucleic acid goes to the 
anode. Thymus nucleoprotein is an example of this type. The protein 
is histone, and, since this is a strongly basie substance, it forms a salt 
with nucleie acid. The two components are probably joined together 
through the basie groups of arginine, histidine and lysine, and the phos- 
phorie acid groups of the nueleic acid. Histones and protamines are 
particularly high in arginine. If a sample of histone or protamine dis- 
solved in 0.1412 sodium chloride is added to a solution of nucleic acid 
having the same strength of sodium chloride, the two components react 
and form a precipitate. Such precipitates are probably the result of 
interaction of the molecules as a whole, and not arginine alone. The same 
quantity of arginine, histidine, and lysine as is contained in the protamine 
forms no precipitate at the same pH. 

There may be a second type of nucleoprotein in which the protein and 
nucleic acid are bound together by nonpolar linkages. Some nucleopro- 
teins migrate as single entities, and the protein eannot be separated from 
the nueleie aeid until it has first been denatured. However, some investi- 
gators do not regard this as conclusive evidence of a nonsalt type of 
bonding beeause the strueture of the native protein is quite different from 
that of the denatured protein, and the eonfiguration may modify the 
strength of the bonding groups. — 


Quantitative data on components 


In Table 6-1 are given examples of nucleoproteins, the kinds of pro- 
teins contained therein, and the proportion of protein to nueleie acid. 
Histones and protamines are the eommon type, but lipoproteins oeeur 
frequently in the nueleoproteins of animal tissues. Chromosomes seem to 
eontain two kinds of nueleoprotein, histone and nonhistone types. 
Mirsky, from whose papers these data are taken, differentiates the two 
types on the basis of the insolubility of the nonhistone protein in 
HgSO4-HeSO, solution (histone is soluble) and its greater tryptophan 
content (nonhistone contains 1.36 per cent and histone only 0.14 per 
cent). 

Nucleolipoprotein, containing lipoprotein in combination with nucleic 
acid, indicates a protein having two prosthetic groups, pide and nucleic 
acid. Several viruses, e.g., vaccinia virus, have been found to be nueleo- 
lipoprotein complexes. 

The nucleic acid portion of the nuecleoproteins may range from a small 
fraction, 5 per cent, to more than half of the total. The desoxyribo- 
nueleie acid (DNA) seems to make up a larger percentage of the nueleo- 
protein than the ribose form (RNA). Both types of nueleie acid often 
oecur in the same cell. In chromosomes the DNA type predominates, 
but in yeast cells the RNA form is in excess. 
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Table 6-1 


Types of protein and nucleic acid found in some typical nucleoproteins 


COMPOSITION OF NUCLEOPROTEIN * 


SOURCE OF NUCLEOPROTEIN Protein, Yo Nucleic acid, Yo 
(Collt Woyavonwls . 2... cancace. Histone, 40 DNA, 60 
Sperm heads of fish ...... Protamine, 40 DNA, 60 
IGG hWiole 0 de ae Lipoprotein, 95 DNA, 5 
Chromosomes of calf thymus: 

Soluble fraction, 90% Histone, 47 DNA, 45 
Residual fraction, 10% Nonhistone, ? nex ss 
Tobacco mosaic virus ...... Not classified, 94 RNA, 6 
Tobacco ring-spot virus .... Not classified, 60 RNA, 40 
Tuberculin from tubercle 
WoC LUIS Mey ste cept va oa 0 ces Not classified, 60 DNA, 40 
NiGiisiey eee ee ees Not classified, 90-105 RNA, 5-10 
DNA, ? 
|BINCISINH, G4 oe eete eee ae Not classified, 80-85 RNA, 15-20 


* DNA denotes desoxyribonucleic acid; RNA means ribonucleic acid. The nature 
of the different types of nucleie acid will be discussed later. Where no figures regard- 
ing the amounts are available, this is indicated by a question mark (7) in the second 
aud third columns. 


The viruses of the tobacco plant are well-characterized. They have 
been obtained in crystalline form and their properties carefully deter- 
mined. The protein part varies from 60 to 94 per cent of the nucleo- 
protein in the two viruses listed in Table 6-1. The amino acids of tobacco 
mosaic virus account for 106 per cent of the virus. (See Table 5-4). 
The nucleic acid is of the ribose type, which is the most abundant type 
found in plant material. 

The molecular weights reported for nucleoproteins are large, 2 million 
for calf thymus nucleohistone and 40 million for tobacco mosaic virus. 


NUCLEIC ACIDS 


Component units 


The nucleic acids are themselves complex structures with molecular 
weights ranging from 17,000 for yeast nucleic acid to more than a million 
for the acid from the thymus gland. The particle size varies with the 
method of preparation, hence, the smaller weights may represent split 
products of the larger units. The molecules appear to be rod-like in 
shape, with the length of the particles 40 to 400 times that of their 
diameter. 

Nucleic acids are divided into two classes depending upon the kind of 
hydrolysis products. This will be evident from an inspection of the 
following tabulation. 
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Products from ribo- Products from desoxy- Classification of 
nucleic acid ribonucleic acid products 
Adenine, guanine Adenine, guanine Purine 
Cytosine, uracil Cytosine, 5-mcthylcystosine, thymine Pyrimidine 
p-Ribose p-Desoxyribose Pentose 
Phosphoric acid Phosphoric acid Aeid 


Four of the products are found in both kinds of nueleie acid. The dis- 
tinguishing products are uracil and p-ribose for ribonucleic acid and 
thymine, 5-mcthyleytosine and p-desoxyribose for the other type. The 
sugars are the products from which the terms ribonucleic acid (RNA) 
and desoxyribonueleic acid (DNA) are derived.!| It was at one time 
believed that ribonucleic acid was found only in plants and desoxyribo- 
nucleic acid only in animal cells. This view is ineorrect, and it now 
appears probable that all cells contain both types. The desoxyribonucleic 
acid seems to be most abundant in the nucleus of the ecll, and the ribo- 
nucleic type to be preponderant in the cytoplasm surrounding the nucleus. 


Purines and pyrimidines 


The structural formulas of the purines are given below: 


(2) Ole 1G) Tce Va io OH 
(2) HG ©C—NH (7) me A NH Fae — 
aes eo @ I | | p 

ge 
SHies in 
Purine Adenine Guanine 


(synthetic base) 


ie OH eee 
a ce HO—C C—NH 
| | | | os 
pe u 
N—C—-N N—C—N 
Hypoxanthine Xanthine 


1 Research workers use the terms pentosenucleic acid (PNA) and desoxypentose- 
nucleic acid (DNA) as general terms and limit the more specific names to nucleic 
acids where the sugars have been definitely established as ribose (in yeast, liver, and 
tobacco mosaic virus) and desoxyribose (in calf thymus). This cautious attitude 
is probably desirable for the research worker, but since ribose and desoxyribose are 
the usual sugars found in nucleic acids, it is less complicated for the beginning student 
to start with the particular name and proceed to the general term when it becomes 
necessary. 
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ae Ga Hee 
HO—C C—NH Olea G C—NH 
| | sou = | | bo 
he o—N HN—C—-NH 
Uric acid 
(hydroxy form) (carbony! form) 


The naturally occurring purines may be referred to the synthetic base, 
purine. The various atoms in the rings are numbered to denote the 
position in the strueture. Thus adenine is designated 6-aminopurine, and 
guanine is 2-amino-6-hydroxypurine. In solution the hydroxy compounds 
exist in two tautomerie forms, as is shown in the formulas for uric aeid. 

Adenine and guanine are constituents of native nueleie acids, and the 
other three eompounds are products derived from the first two as a result 
of metabolism. Hypoxanthine is formed in the body by deamination of 
adenine, and on oxidation this produet forms xanthine, which may also 
originate from deamination of guanine. Oxidation of xanthine gives 
uric acid, which is the end product of purine metabolism in man. 

Three other purines oceur in our common beverages. Caffeine (1,3,7- 
trimethylxanthine) is found in the eoffee bean to the extent of about 
1 per cent and in tea leaves to about 2 per cent. Theobromine (3,7-di- 
methylxanthine) occurs in the cocoa bean (about 2 per cent) and theo- 
phyline (1,3-dimethylxanthine) is found is small] quantities in tea leaves. 
Caffeine, removed from the coffee bean in the making of decaffeimized 
coffee, is used in the manufacture of cola drinks. However, this supply 
is not sufficient for the purpose, and much of the caffeine used in soft 
drinks is made synthetically. 

The pyrimidines have the following structural formulas: 


) a i aEsieaae wie 
oar te (5) as Te ea io 
3) N—CH N—CH IN SC Jal 
Pyrimidine Cytosine 5-Methyleytosine 
(synthetic base) 

N—C—Onl eee 

ath He a C-—-CH; 
N—CH N—C 
Uracil Thymine 


The pyrimidine ring forms a part of the purine structure and is numbered 
in the same way. Thus cytosine is 2-hydroxy-6-aminopyrimidine, uracil 
is 2,6-hydroxydipyrimidine, and thymine is 2,6-dihydroxy-5-methyl- 
pyrimidine. 5-Methyleytosine, reported many years ago as occurring 


\ 
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in the tuberele bacillus, has now been found in small quantities in desoxy- 
ribonucleic acids from cattle spleen, fish sperm, and wheat germ, but 
not in the desoxyribonucleic acids from baeteria and viruses. To date, 
none has been found in ribonucleic aeids. The vitamin, thiamine, is a 
pyrimidinethiazole combination. Its pyrimidine can be designated as 
2,5-dimethy!-6-aminopyrimidine. 


Nucleosides and nucleotides 


If the hydrolysis of a nucleic acid is done under suitable conditions, 
the breakdown may be stopped before it is complete and nucleosides and 
nucleotides obtained. A nucleoside is a purine or pyrimidine-pentose 
combination, and a nucleotide is a nucleoside-phosphorie acid complex. 
The various bases, and the corresponding well-known nucleosides and 
nucleotides, are listed in the following tabulation: 


.Y 


Base Nucleoside Mononucleotide 
Adenine Adenosine Adenylie acid 
Guanine Guanosine Guanylie acid 
Cytosine Cytidine Cytidylie acid 
Uracil Uridine Unidylic acid 
Thymine ‘Thymidine Thymidylic acid 


The nucleosides are designated, according to the sugar contained in 
them, as ribosides (adenosine, guanosine, cytidine and uridine) or as 
desoxyriboside (thymidine). The corresponding mononueleotides contain 
the same sugars as the nucleosides. There are obviously other nucleosides 
and nueleotides of desoxyribose, but, to date, these have not been given 
specific names. They are often designated by prefixing the term desoxy 
to the names of the ribose-eontaining compounds: desoxyadenosine, des- 
oxyadenylic acid, ete. 

The structural formula of one of the mononucleotides, adenylie aeid, 
will be given to show the order of the components and the linkages that 
join the parts together. 
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Adenylic acid (adenosine monophosphate) 
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Adenine and ribose are joined by a f-glycosidie linkage from the 
nitrogen of position-9 of the adenine to ecarbon-1 of the ribose. The 
adenosine and phosphorie acid are united by an ester linkage. Adenosine 
and adenvlic acid have now been synthesized by Todd and co-workers, 
so that there is no doubt remaining as to their strueture. These workers 
have also synthesized a number of other nucleosides and nucleotides. 

A second type of adenylie acid has been obtained from yeast nucleie 
aeid. In this type the phosphorie acid is thought to be linked to carbon-2’ 
instead of 3’. If this proves to be correct, it provides strong support for 
the view that nucleotides are linked together through phosphorie aeid, 
which is joined to one nucleotide at earbon-2’ and to the other nucleotide 
at carbon-3’. These struetures are complicated and difficult to deter- 
mine, but distinct progress is being made toward their final solution. 

In the pyrimidines the B-glycosidic linkage is between the nitrogen 
at number 3 position and carbon-1’ of the ribose. The phosphorie acid 
is located at carbon-3’, as in the purine nucleotides. These structures 
have been established beyond doubt by synthesis of eytidine and uridylie 
seid: 

The nucleosides and nucleotides of desoxyribose are believed to have 
the same linkages between base, sugar, and phosphorie acid as those of 
ribose, but the data are not so conelusive as for the ribose compounds. 


Polynucleotides 


Nueleic acids found in nature are usually polynueleotides, consisting 
of many purine and pyrimidine nueleotides joined together to form a 
single structure. Estimates ranging from 60 nucleotides for yeast nucleic 
acid to 4000 for thymus nucleic acid have been given. Such estimates 
are in accord with the large molecular weights obtained for these nucleic 
acids. Formerly, it was believed that these large molecules were made up 
of many tetranueleotide units, but this view is now generally abandoned. 

The molar ratios of the different purines and pyrimidines to one another 
do not bear out the idea of a regularly oecurring tetranucleotide unit. 
For example, Chargaff and eo-workers found that the desoxynueleie acid 
of salmon sperm gave molar ratios of the constituents as follows: Adenine 
to guanine, 1.43; thymine to cytosine, 1.43; adenine to thymine, 1.02; 
guanine to cytosine, 1.02; purines to pyrimidines, 1.02. Adenine oc- 
eurred in excess of guanine, and thymine was more abundant than 
eytosine. Oddly enough the ratios are the same in both eases, and the 
total purine is equal to the total pyrimidine content. In other desoxy- 
nucleie acids Chargaff found adenine exceeded guanine, and tlrymine out- 
weighed cytosine, but the ratios were different than in the salmon nucleic 
acid. 

The nucleotides are joined together through phosphorie acid groups, 
but just how is not known. One possibility is a linkage from ecarbon-2’ 
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of one ribose to phosphoric acid and a second linkage of this to carbon-3’ 
of the next nucleotide Such an arrangement for three ribonucleotides 
can be represented as follows: 


(3) 


Adenine-ribose 


ef 
(2") i 


Cytosine-ribose O—P—OH 
O 
| O 
leh i 
Guanine-ribose O—P—OH 
aera O 


The numbers 2’ and 3’ denote the carbon atoms in the ribose to which 
the phosphoric acid group is linked. - 

Obviously, there are other ways of joining the guanine nucleotide to 
the other two ribonucleotides. For example, the ribose part of the 
guanine nucleotide could be linked to the adenine nucleotide, instead of 
to the phosphoric acid in the cytosine nucleotide. The result would be 
a triester structure, instead of the diester form given by the first type 
of combination. The number of possibilities would increase as the 
number of nucleotides joined together became larger. A more complicated 
branching strueture would be the result. There is no information as 
to the sequence of the nucleotides in the nucleic aeid structure. 

In the desoxynucleotides, carbon-2’ of the sugar can not serve as a 
point of linkage because it has no hydroxyl group. It is generally assumed 
that the desoxynucleotides are Joined together by way of carbons-3’ and 
5’ of their respective sugars. 


Substances related to nucleosides and nucleotides 


Adenosine Phosphates. A nucleotide with the phosphoric acid at car- 
bon-5’ of the ribose, instead of at earbon-3’, is the well-known muscle- 
adenylic acid. It is also called adenosine monophosphate (AMP). 


N=C—NH, 
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HC C-N 0 
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Adenosine monophosphate - - - - ---—--- a 
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Adenosine triphosphate--={—{—————_ = — ene 
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Besides the monophosphate, adenosine forms a diphosphate, ADP, and 
a triphosphate, ATP. The three derivatives of adenosine play an out- 
standing role in enzyme chemistry and intermediary metabolism. 

Coenzymes I and II. These compounds are dinucleotides of adenine 
and the base, nicotinamide. Coenzyme I is also known as diphospho- 
pyridine nucleotide (DPN), and coenzyme II as triphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide (TPN). The make-up of DPN can be seen from the following 
designation: 


O 
Adenine-ribose — o—b—oH 
6 
Nicotinamide-ribose — 0—h—o1 


Note that the two nucleotides are joined through the phosphoric acid 
molecules, instead of the pentose-phosphorie acid-pentose structure found 
in nucleic acids. The phosphoric acid groups are linked to carbon-5 
of the ribose units. 

TPN is hike DPN except that it has a third phosphoric group attached 
to earbon-2’ of the ribose found in the adenine nucleotide. For the strue- 
tural formulas of DPN and TPN sec p. 276. 

Flavin Nucleotides. There is a so-called mononucleotide, riboflavin 
phosphate, and a dinucleotide of riboflavin phosphate and adenyli acid. 
The riboflavin phosphate is not a true nucleotide because the ribose part 
is replaced by the sugar alcohol corresponding to ribose, viz., ribitol. The 
difference in structure is evident from the formula on p. 278. The flavin 
nucleotides are coenzymes, and a discussion of their function will be 
given in the chapter on enzymes. 

5,6-Dimethylbenzimidazole Riboside. This nucleotide and the corre- 
sponding nucleoside have been obtained as degradation products of vita- 
min By. The structural formula is 


a 
i ie 

(1) | OH 
HC (6) N. O 
NN) OH 

CH Nl 
H.C’ (4) a C—C—C—C—CH.OH 
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Note that the ribose has a furanose, instead of a pyranose, structure. 
In the formula, the phosphoric acid is attached to carbon 3’ of the ribose, 
but the point of attachment is uncertain. It may be at carbon 2’. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON NUCLEOPROTEINS 


1. Which types of protein have been found in nucleoproteins? How much is 
protein and how much is nucleic acid in a few typical nucleoproteins? 

2, Name eight compounds that may be obtained from nucleic acids on hydrolysis? 
To what class of compounds does each belong? Name some other examples of each 
class. 

3. Define nucleoside and nucleotide, giving an example of each. Which nucleo- 
tides are associated with (1) vitamins, (2) enzymes? 

4. Compare the probable structure of the dinucleotide, adenylic acid—cytidylic 
acid with the pyridine and flavin dinucleotides. Point out similarities and differ- 
ences. 

5. Catalog the linkages that join together the parts of a nucleic acid. 
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Chapter 7 


ACIDITY 


So many acids and bases, both organic and inorganic, occur in living 
organisms that only a few of them can be considered here. Some of 
the more common organic acids are citric in citrus fruits, tartaric in 
grapes, malic in apples, and oxalic in rhubarb and spinach. In some 
cases these acids are present in the plant tissues in the free condition, 


CH,.COOH COOH COOH 
HO—C—CO0O0OH HOCH HOCH COOH 
CH,—COOH HCOH bu, COOH 
coon COOH 
Citric acid L-Tartaric acid L-Malic acid Oxalic acid 


but often they occur as salts. Thus lemon juice contains about 5 per cent 
of free citric acid, but much of the tartaric acid in grape juice has had 
its acidity partially neutralized by potassium. Crystals of potassium 
acid tartrate, “cream of tartar,” often are deposited from grape juice 
or wine on long standing. Similarly, the oxalic acid in some plants is 
free, and in others exists as calcium oxalate. This is a matter of con- 
siderable consequence because free oxalic acid, as well as its water-soluble 
salts, is a strong poison. The halogeton weed, which grows in Nevada 
and several other Western states, contains up to 18 per cent of soluble 
oxalates on the dry weight basis. Livestock, particularly sheep, have 
been killed by the thousands by eating this weed (see Fig. 7-1). Fortu- 
nately, the oxalic acid in rhubarb and spinach is present largely in the 
form of the very insoluble calcium oxalate which is nontoxic. Rhubarb 
leaves, however, are said to contain harmful concentrations of soluble 
oxalates. 

A whole series of organic acids is involved in the normal metabolism 
of carbohydrates and fats in the animal body (Chap. 13). Among the 


i COOH COOH COOH 
CH; HOCH bo bu, 
cut, cu, cut, 
Goon 
Acetic acid L-Lactic acid Pyruvie acid = Succinic acid 
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simpler members are acetic, lactié, pyruvic, and succinic acids. In addi- 
tion, living cells contain many organie phosphates (Chap. 13) which are 
strongly acidic because they contain the phosphate group. 


By Life photographer Carl Iwasaki (c) Time Ine. 

Fig. 7-1. Sheep eating the halogeton weed, which is poisonous because 
of its high content of soluble oxalates. One animal has already died from 
eating the weed. 


Alkaline substances encountered in biological materials are somewhat 
less numerous than the acids. Methylamine and trimethylamine are weak 
bases, which are present in deeayed fish and contribute to the unpleasant 
“dead-fish” odor. The strong base, choline, is found in many tissues, 
usually as a salt such as the chloride, or combined in more complex forms 
(phospholipides, p. 97). Other amines found in decaying animal matter 
are formed through decomposition of amino acids (p. 321). 


CH;NH, (CH,),N (CH,) NCH,CHOH 
Cl 
Methylamine Trimethylamine Choline chloride 


All of the bases and acids contained in a tissue contribute to the aeidity 
or alkalinity of that tissue. Acidity (or alkalinity) in biological ma- 
terials is of two kinds, “total” and “active.” 
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Active acidity refers only to the coneentration of hydrogen ions present 
in the material. Hydrogen ions, it will be remembered, are produced by 
ionization of an acid, for example, 


Cie coOn — CH.Ccoo— 4 i+ 


The hydrogen-ion concentration is expressed in terms of pH, which will 
be considered later. 

Total aeidity, on the other hand, refers to the total amount of acid 
present, both ionized and nonionized. It is usually expressed as per 
eent by weight; for example, vinegar contains 4 to 5 per cent acctic acid. 


TOTAL ACIDITY 


Determination of total acidity or alkalinity is important when one 
needs to know how much of some material is required to react with the 
acid or alkali in another material. The determination usually is accom- 
plished by titration with standard solutions, that is, by measuring the 
volume of base or acid that is required to react with a given amount 
of the sample. The first requisite for such an analysis, therefore, is a 
standard solution, whieh is simply a solution of known concentration. 
The concentration of standard solutions is usually expressed in terms 
of molarity or normality. 


Molar solutions 


By definition a molar solution is of such concentration that one liter 
of the solution contains exactly one gram molecular weight, or one mole, 
of the solute. Any given fraction of a liter of such a solution, there- 
fore, would contain an equivalent portion of a gram molecular weight. 
Hence, withdrawal of aliquots from such a standard solution offers a 
speedier method of obtaining a known weight of reagent than can be 
effected by the process of weighing. Moreover, the accuracy is much 
greater than that which can be attained by weighing minute quantities 
of material. 


Normal solutions 


Since a mole of one compound may react with one, two, or more moles 
of another compound, or with only a fraetion—one-half, one-third, and 
so on—of a mole of the second compound, molar solutions are seldom 
eonvenient to use. This is not true of normal solutions, which are so 
prepared that a given volume of a solution of one compound is equivalent 
to exactly the same volume of solution of any other compound. This 
is very clearly evident in the ease of acids and bases. In displaying 
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their most outstanding property, their ability to react to form salts, 
the molecules react according to the number of replaceable hydrogens of 
acids and hydroxyl groups of bases. Note in the following equations 
that the reacting powers per mole of HCl, H2SO4, and H3POy, are in 
the natiow ls 2:3, 


NaOH + HCl— NaCl + H.O 
2Na0H + H.S80, ir Na.SO, an 2H.O 
3NaOH -t H,PO,—> Na,PO, + 3H.0 


Hence the complete reaction of one mole of sodium hydroxide requires 
one mole of hydroehloric acid, but only one-half mole of sulfurie or one- 
third mole of phosphoric acid. If these amounts of the respective acids 
be diluted to a common volume, for example, 1000 ml., the resulting 
solutions are of equivalent concentrations so far as their ability to react 
with alkalics is concerned. It is upon such a basis that normal solu- 
tions are prepared. 

By definition a normal solution is of such concentration that one liter 
of the solution contains exactly one gram equivalent weight of the solute. 
The gram equivalent weight is that weight of a compound that contains 
one gram of replaceable (acid) hydrogen, or will react with one gram 
of replaceable hydrogen, or is in any way equivalent to this weight of 
hydrogen. To ealeulate the gram equivalent weight of acids divide the 
grain molecular weight by the number of replaceable hydrogen atoms 
i the molecule. Since one hydroxyl group requires one acid hydrogen 
for its neutralization, it follows that the gram equivalent weight of 
bases is obtained by dividing the gram molecular weight by the number 
of hydroxy] groups in the molecule. For a salt the divisor is the number 
of hydrogens that have been replaced in the formation of the salt from 
the corresponding acid. Obviously, one obtains a like result in the last 
two instances by dividing the gram molecular weight by the valence of 
the metal contained therein. Thus the divisor for NaOH is 1, but for 
CaSO, it is 2. The divisor in each ease is termed the hydrogen equiva- 
lent. The use of these values in calculations involving normal solutions 
is illustrated in Table 7-1. 

One gram equivalent weight of a chemical substance is frequently 
ealled simply an equivalent of that substance. One-thousandth of this 
amount similarly is termed a mualliequivalent (abbreviation m.e.q.), 
which, if expressed in milligrams, is the same numcrical figure as an 
equivalent expressed in grams. For example, in the case of acetic acid 
an equivalent is 60 g. (Table 7-1) and a milliequivalent is 60 mg. One 
liter of a normal solution always contains one equivalent of the solute, 
one milliliter containing one milliequivalent. Analogous fractions of a 
mole are also frequently used in biochemical work. Thus, one-thousandth 
of a mole is a muillimole, and one-millionth is a mzcromole. Molarity 
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of solutions is indicated by a number followed by M, and normality 
by a number followed by \. 
Table 7-1 
Weights of typical reagents in representative standard solutions 


GRAMS OF REAGENT 


Per liter Per ml. 
Molecular Hydrogen Equivalent of normal of normal 
REAGENT weight equivalent weight solution solution 
JelCll 36.5 1 36.5 36.5 0.0365 
HC2H3O02 60 1 60 60 0.060 
HeSO, 98 2 49 49 0.049 
H:C.H:0. 150 2 We, 75 0.075 
HsPO; 98 3 BOM BORG 0.0327 
H;C.eH;O; 192 3 64 64 0.064 
NaOH 40 1 40 40 0.040 
Ca(OH )2 74 oe 37 a 0.037 
NH,OH 35 1 35 aw 0.035 
NaCl 58.5 il 58.5 58.5 0.0585 
Ba(NOs)s 261.4 2 130.7 130.7 0.1307 
» Ale(SO.)s 342 6 57 5 0.057 
K2C,H.0s 226.2 y 113.1 IRI Cents 
KHC.H:0s 188.1 1 188.1 188.1 0.1881 
NaHCOs; $4 1 84 84 0.084 


Standardization of solutions 


It is not always possible to prepare standard solutions by weighing 
out the amount of reagent theoretically required, because many substances 
are not obtainable in sufficient purity, and others take up water or 
carbon dioxide when exposed to the air during the time required for weigh- 
ing. Solutions of such substances can, however, be “standardized” by 
titration against a solution of known concentration prepared from a 
“primary standard,” that is, a substance that can be obtained in a high 
state of purity and conveniently weighed. Frequently, normal solutions 
are too concentrated for accurate measurement of the limited amount 
of acid or base in the substance that is being analyzed. In general prac- 
tice, 0.1 normal solutions are quite satisfactory. 

Titration 1s a process of measuring the volume of one solution that is 
required to react exactly with a definite amount of a second solution. 
In titrating acids and bases the point at which the reaction is completed 
is revealed by the color of an “indicator,” which is added before the 
titration is started. The selection of a suitable indicator is explained 
below. In practical work equal volumes of solutions of the same 
normality are considered to react exactly with one another. If the two 
solutions do not have the same normality, it takes proportionately more 
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of the less concentrated to titrate a given quantity of the more concen- 
trated. If solution A is titrated against solution B, the following rela- 
tionship holds: 


volume of A X normality of A = volume of B X normality of B 


Thus if the normality of A is known, that of B may be calculated from 
the titration data, since from the above equation it may be seen that 


“olume of A X normality of A 


\ 
normality of B = 
y volume of B 


As an example of a typical standardization let us assume that 21.4 
ml. of a solution of sodium lrydroxide are required to neutralize 25 ml. 
of tenth-normal (0.1) oxalic acid. The normality of the sodium hy- 
droxide solution will then be equal to 


20 > 00 
Ta. ==) Baye 

We should say, therefore, that the sodium hydroxide solution is 0.117 
normal, which means simply that it is 0.117 times as concentrated as a 
normal solution. 

It is obvious that if solution A is one-tenth as concentrated as solution 
B, a given volume of A is equivalent to one-tenth of that volume of 
B. Likewise in the example just considered, 1000 ml. of the solution 
that is 0.117 normal is equivalent to only 117 ml. of normal solution. 
The volume of a solution used in a titration when multiplied by its 
normality gives the equivalent volume of normal solution. In other 
words, by means of this calculation one determines the volume that 
the solution would occupy if it were exactly normal. 


Analysis of biological materials 


In order to determine the percentage of a given constituent in any 
material, two things must be known, namely, the weight of sample taken 
and the amount of standard solution needed to titrate it. The follow- 
ing calculation of the citric acid content of lemon juice is typical: 


Weigchtcof samples... 2. eee ee 5.0 g. 
Valume of alkali, normality 0103 for wiratonee 2 34.6 ml. 
Molecular weight of citric acid (HsCeHsO;) .............. aemmael O2: 
Hy drosen equiyalentvel clinic acide ee eee 3 
Hquivalent-were nt mot crite. cide eee ere (eee 64 
Weight of citric acid per ml. of normal reagent .............. 0.064 g. 
Volume of normal citric acid equivalent to alkali used for 

titration: (34.6 3 0103) 00m 4.22 ee eee 3.56 ml. 
Weight of citric acid in sample (3.56 « 0.064) ................ 0.2278 g. 

ais 

Concentration of acid in the juice (=) ee, : 4.56 per cent 
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Indicators 


The ability to determine when sufficient reagent has been added in 
titration of an acid or base depends upon the sensitivity of certain dyes 
to changes in acidity. Such compounds are called indicators. Many 
dyes that are used as indicators change color in either slightly acidic 
or basic media rather than at exact neutrality. This is a desirable 
characteristic, as may be scen by a study of the salts formed through 
interaction of the respective acids and bases. Salts of strong bases 
and weak acids, e.g., sodium carbonate, undergo hydrolysis when dis- 
solved in water, producing basic solutions, whereas those salts formed 
by union of weak bases and strong acids, like ammonium sulfate, are 
somewhat acidic for a similar reason. Therefore when titrating an acid 
with a base, or vice versa, it is essential that the standard solution be 
added until the same degree of acidity or alkalinity is produced that 
would result by dissolving the corresponding salt in water. Choice of 
indicators is made accordingly rather than with the idea of determining 
the point of exact neutrality. Methyl] orange, methyl red, bromthymol 
blue, and phenolphthalein are examples of indicators in common use. 
The first two are suitable for titration of weak bases, and the last one 
for weak acids. 


HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION 


“Active” acidity as contrasted to “total” acidity is due solely to that 
portion of the total replaceable hydrogen that, under prevailing condi- 
tions, exists in the ionic state. As a commonplace illustration one may 
liken acidity of a solution to the wealth of an individual. Total acidity 
corresponds to total wealth, which includes currency, real estate, personal 
property, notes, bonds, and so on. Active acidity, on the other hand, 
is comparable only to currency, and just as the response of a ticket sales- 
man is conditioned by the currency in the hand of a prospective pur- 
chaser, so the behavior of a cell is conditioned by the active hydrogen 
in the aqueous medium surrounding it. It is true that other forms of 
wealth are convertibie into currency, and, likewise, acids tend to dis- 
sociate further as some of their hydrogen ions are used up by chemical 
reaction. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration has much more to do with enzyme 
action and the maintenance of a normal colloidal structure in cells than 
has total acidity. A fatigued muscle may contain as much as 0.4-0.5 
per cent lactic acid for a time without undergoing injury, but a like 
concentration of hydrochloric or sulfuric acid would result in death to 
the tissue. Consider also the supply of carbon dioxide——potentially car- 
bonie acid—carried by the blood stream. Introduction into the blood 
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stream of an equivalent amount of other common acids, even such acids 
as eltrie and acetic, which the body normally oxidizes for energy, would 
doubtless be fatal. In these two instances it is not the concentration 
of total acid that determines whether or not injury results; it is the 
concentration of hydrogen ions. Figure 7-2 shows the effect of various 
hydrogen-ion concentrations on plants. Growth is poor when the active 
acidity is too high (pH too low). 


April 2 (826 


Courtesy of Wlinois Agricultural Experiment Station. Reproduced from Hunger 
Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and the 
National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D, C 

Fig. 7-2. The effect of increasing acidity (left to right) on growth of red 
clover. The poor growth results from calcium starvation, because high 
acidity interferes with the absorption and retention of calcium by the plant 
roots. 


For these reasons measurement of the hydrogen-ion concentration fre- 
quently is of more significance than determination of titratable acidity 
or alkalinity of a given biological fluid or extract. But one must not 
conclude that active acidity is always of prime importance. A familiar 
illustration involves the use of soda and sour milk as a leavening agent 
in the making of corn bread. If the housewife should add only enough 
soda to react with the hydrogen ions initially present in the sour milk, 
most of the lactie acid, 7.e., the nonionized part, would not be neutralized, 
and sour bread would be the inevitable result. Sufficient soda to react 
with all of the acid must be added. 

Water is a neutral substance because it yields an equal, though rela- 
tively small, number of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. The concentra- 
tion is known to be 0.0000001 (also expressed 10-7) gram-ion per liter, 
which is equivalent to 0.0000001 g. of hydrogen ions and 0.0000017 g. of 
hydroxyl ions. It must be borne in mind that hydrogen ions exist even 
in basic solutions. Their concentration is reduced as basicity increases, 
but, theoretically, all are never entirely removed from a solution. 
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Concentration of hydrogen ions may be expressed directly in gram-ions 
per liter as above (comparable to moles per liter when considering : 
given reagent). Usually, however, when dealing with biological ma- 
terials this necessitates the use of relatively small decimal fractions 
with attendant possibility of an error in writing. A more convenient 
method is that of pH, by which one merely expresses the logarithm of 
the reciprocal of the hydrogen-ion concentration. Thus the reciprocal 
of 0.0000001, the hydrogen-ion concentration of water, is 10,000,000 or 
107, and the logarithm of this number is 7. The pH of pure water there- 
fore is 7, and all solutions of such pH are said to be neutral. 

That acidic solutions have pH values less than 7 is apparent in view 
of the facet that any concentration greater than 0.0000001 will have a 
correspondingly smaller reciprocal and consequently a smaller logarithm 
(pH value). Converscly, all basic solutions have pH values greater than 
7. To those unfamiliar with this system of expressing active acidity, 
it may seem that small differences in pH correspond to unbelievably great 
differences in actual hydrogen-ion concentration. This can best be 
realized by a comparison of several hydrogen-ion concentrations and 
corresponding pH values simultaneously: 


Concentration in Reciprocal of 
gram-ions per liter concentration pil 
0.1 10 1 
0.001 1,000 3 y 
0.000001 1,000 000 6 
0.00000001 100,000,000 8 
0.0000000001 10,000,000,000 10 


Thus far only a tenfold (or some power thereof) increase or decrease 
in hydrogen-ion concentration has been considered, but it is obvious 
that between any two such values, e.g., 0.1 and 0.01 gram-ions per liter, 
are countless possible concentrations with corresponding pH values. To 
make interpretation of pH values easy Table 7-2 has been included. 
Column 1 merely gives the approximate logarithms of some appropriate 
numbers between 1 and 10 (listed in column 2). 


Table 7-2 


Comparison of pH values 


Approximate equivalent 


Change in pH change in acidity 
Oe MR so 5-0 oboe da Seo ree seen 12% soins 
UMM Ss ad oa.6 o ade ha ke oe ee ae 1.6 times 
OSS Fee me cee. os na ees oe 2.0 times 
(DS MNES a ecb do'd 0.00 oy Ok Oe ae eae oie e 40 times 
(OS) Ae Sho oo dn oo Se Ae eRe emer cence renee 8.0 times 


Eee, chic eo igo Woe ae eadranaes akon fae 10.0 times 
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Example. Compare pH 646 and 5.1. 
The difference between pH 6.6 and 5.1 is 1.5 units, which can be broken down into 
units found in the table, namely, 1.0, 0.8, and 0.2. 


A difference of 1.0 equals 10 times. 

A difference of 0.3 equals 2 ‘times. 

A difference of 0.2 equals 1.6 times. 
Hence a difference of 1.5 equals 10 * 2 & 16 = 32. 
Therefore pH 5.1 is 32 times as acid as pH 6.6. 


Buffers 


Although addition of a minute amount of hydrochloric acid, or any 
other strong acid, to water produces relatively a great change in pH, 
biological fluids, in general, do not undergo a comparable change when 
strong acid or base is added to them, because of the presence of certain 
compounds in these fluids. Such compounds which resist change in 
acidity or basicity are known as buffers. 

In general, a buffer consists of a weak acid (or base) and its salt. 
The buffer is the mxture of the two substances. Examples are acetic 
acid—sodium acetate, carbonic acid—sodium bicarbonate, ammonium 
hydroxide—ammonium chloride. Frequently the seeond hydrogen of a 
di- or tri-basic acid serves as the weak acid, as in the buffer NaH2,PO,;— 
NazHPO,. Other metals, such as potassium, are equally satisfactory 
in buffers provided they form water-soluble salts with the acids concerned. 

Buffers exert their effect through chemical reactions that use up most 
of the hydrogen or hydroxyl ions that are added. This action depends, 
fundamentally, on the fact that the weak acid (or base) is only slightly 
ionized. A weak acid HA ionizes according to the equation: 


ee a 


The A-~ here represents the acid radical. Since this ionization is a 
reversible process, the addition of extra hydrogen ions shifts the reaction 
back to the left (law of mass action) and thereby converts most of 
the added H+ into undissociated HA molecules. On the other hand, if 
a strong base is added to the buffer, the OH ions react with H* to form 
water, and more of the He moleeules ionize to replace most of the Ht 
ions used. In either case the pH remains relatively constant. 
— The exact pH of any individual buffer solution and the pH change 
resulting from the addition to it of a certain quantity of strong acid 
or alkali may be caleulated readily from a knowledge of the dissociation 
constant of the weak acid or base in the buffer. The mathematical 
expression for the dissociation constant A, of a weak acid is based on the 
equation for its ionization. It is: 
— Sess 
Es 
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The brackets indicate concentrations expressed on a molar basis. Since 
weak acids ionize to only a slight degree, the numerical values of [H* ] 
and [A~] are small, whereas [HA] is large. Consequently A, for weak 
acids is a small number, for example, 0.000018 in the case of acetic 
acid. The weaker the acid, the smaller is its A, value, and viee versa. 
Strong acids like hydrochloric are considered to be completely ionized 
in water solution and, therefore, have no, or more exactly an infinitely 
large, K, value. 

Considerations exactly similar to those set forth above apply also to 
weak bases. The corresponding expressions are: 

BOH = B+ + OH- 

and 


eee essl= 
{ BOH ] 
To illustrate how pH values of particular buffers may be calculated, 
several typical problems will be worked out. 


= 


ProsteM 1. What is the pH of a 0.1. acetate buffer solution? 

The phrase “0.1.7 acetate buffer’ means that both acetic acid and sodium 
acetate are present in 0.147 concentration. The ionization equation for acetic 
acid 1s: 


GHeCOoln = Ui{CO0- 


and its dissociation constant has the numerical value 1.8 x 10—-°. The pH may 
be found from the expression for the dissociation constant: 


[H+] + [CH,COO-] 
[CH,COOH | 


by inserting the proper values for [CH,COO—] and [CH,COOH], and solving 
for (a |e 

heme Hi Chen (CH.COOH | = (0.l— 2X), since the original acetic 
acid concentration was 0.147. The concentration of acetate ions is the sum 
of the concentrations resulting from the ionization of both acetic acid and sodium 
acetate. That from the acetic acid is obviously X, while that from sodium 
acetate is 0.1, because such salts are strong electrolytes and are completely ionized 
In aqueous Peiicicn, Mierciores oH. COO™ |= AQ! +X). 

Substituting these values in the expression for A,’ we oe 


NX u {0.1 aS) 
=) —— 
1.8 X 10 (== 


ee 10 so 


Now X is very much smaller than 0.1, since we are dealing with a shightly 
ionized acid, so (0.1+ NX) and (0.1—X) are both very nearly equal to 0.1. 
Making this substitution, we have as a close approximation: 


POs 
1S 0S 


or pe 15 x 10-5 
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Since the pH is the negative logarithm ! of the molar H+ concentration, 


pH = — log (1.8 X 10-5) 

— log 1.8 + (— log 10-5) 

— 0.26+ 5 

4.74 (Answer to Problem 1) 


tl ll 


Note that in this problem [H+] = ,, or pH=pA,. This relation 
holds for any buffer where the acid and salt are present 7n equal amounts. 
When different amounts are present, the pH may be calculated from 
the equation: 

[acid | 


[Ht1= Kx Tog 


In the case of a base-type buffer, the corresponding equation 1s: 


[base] 


[OH |= ky x Tea) 


If the composition of the buffer and the numerical value of Ay are known, 
[OH~] and, hence, pOH can be calculated. From this result the cor- 
responding pH value can easily be found from the relation: 


pH + pOH = 14 


which holds for any aqueous solution at room temperature. 
The use of the above equations in buffer calculations is illustrated 
below. 


PropLEM 2. What is the pH of 40 ml. of 0.142 acetate buffer to which has 
been added 10 ml. of 0.1N HCl? 

The HCl added amounts to 1 m.e.q. (10 X 0.1), and the buffer originally con- 
tained 4 m.e.q. (40 X 0.1) each of acetic acid and sodium acetate. For purposes 
of calculation it may be assumed that the 1 m.e.q. of HCl reacts with 1 m.e.q. 
of sodium acetate to form 1 m.e.q. of additional acetic acid *: 


HCl -+ CH,COONa——> NaCl + CH,COOH 


Consequently, the acid : salt ratio of the buffer has been changed from 1 (2.., 
4:4) to5:3. The pH may therefore be calculated by substituting known values 
in the equation above: 


fees te 


3 
= jen 105% 
whence pH =4.52 (Answer to Problem 2) 


1The small letter “p"” is used to mean “the negative logarithm of.” 
2More precisely, since the HCl, NaCl, and ©H,COONa do not exist as such in 
water solution but are 100 per cent ionized at all times, the only reaction which 


actually oceurs is: 
H+ + CH,COO- > CH,COOH 
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Note that the original pH of the buffer has dropped only 0.22 unit. This 
answer shows very clearly the effect of the buffer because if 10 ml. of 0.1N HCl 
are added to 40 ml. of plain water, without any buffer present, the resulting H+ 
concentration is 1 m.e.q. in 50 inl, or 0.0247. Therefore the pH is — log 0.02, 
or 1.7, a very much greater drop. 


The salt-acid combination is most effective when the salt and acid are 
present in equal molecular proportions. Of eourse, there is a limit to the 
capacity of the buffer to take up hydrochlorie aeid or sodium hydroxide. 
For example, when about 85 per cent of the sodium aeetate has been 
converted into acetic acid, or vice versa, the limit is close at hand. On 
adding more aeld or alkali, the pH of the solution changes rapidly, and, 
hence, there is little buffer action. 

The most widely used buffers are mixtures of sodium or potassium salts 
of relatively weak aeids and the corresponding free acid. For most 
purposes, aeids such as phosphoric, carbonie, acetic, and other organic 
acids are used. Carbonates, biearbonates, and phosphates, together 
with proteins, form the most important buffers in the body. These main- 
tain the pH within very narrow limits even though considerable acid or 
base is added. 


Measurement of pH 


Each hydrogen ion bears an electrie charge, and the eoneentration of 
these ions can be measured most aecurately by electrometric means. 
This method, however, requires the use of relatively expensive apparatus 
and an experienced operator. For many dyes there is a particular degree 
of aeidity at which there is a very definite change in color, and fortu- 
nately the various dyes, or indicators, change eolor at different hydrogen- 
ion eoneentrations. This fact serves as a basis for a colorimetric method 
that is quite simple, as well as fairly accurate. The method consists of 
matehing the color produeed by an appropriate indicator in the unknown 
solution with the color of a standard solution of known hydrogen-ion 
concentration to which the same indicator has been added. If the eolor 
of the unknown is the same as that of the standard, the hydrogen-ion 
concentration likewise must be the same. Standard color charts and 
glass discs of appropriate colors that may be substituted for the standard 
solutions possess the added advantage of being more permanent than 
the solutions. 

In Table 7-3 are given the approximate pH values of a number of 
biologieal materials. 
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Table 7-3. 
pH values of representative biological materials 
Material pH Value 
Blood; normal limitstyeere-....:6.. ee eee 7.3-7.5 
Blocdirextrenres limi tsi on Soe ee eee ee 7.0-7.8 
Enzymes, activity range of 
Amylopsin, Opiimpmntee. ......8 .098e ee ee 7.0 
Evepsin, <Opliniinitigesc.....: ds 120 ee 78 
Imvertases “epiimimim .. ac 2.2 eee eee Bei) 
hApase,apaMcredtie...0.6..cee ees oe ee 7.0-8.0 
Maltese s-opimninn’, «2.2.60 cee eee eee eer ea 6.1-6.8 
Pepsineeoptinum' :.<2424...0 2 eee ec eee on ae eae 1.5-2.4 
TS PSin AOPAMANIN. «., 62. eee et eee eee 8-9 
Fruit juices 
AUDDIC. tec e ie er, ence au, Ae ora each cee ee eee 3.8 
ER TTE TN AW tc ope ess oan oye ais ha ee 46 
Giraipennit? a ceyaees scan ee eee 3.0-3.3 
ORATOR eS, ola On deter ae Cen, soe ee 3.1-4.1 
NOISE) hey aa kegel en oe es ae ee eae eee “Ae 
Gastnice mice, act. - ass tx, cee ee ee ee 16-18 
DED Cows eS) cae ag coe, ei bea ee  c ee ne eee 6.2-7.3 
Mike SG istipee. es cn ree ee en een Cee ces tot ee Carne 7.0-7.2 
INT ISCNE. IGE: encrypt hrc eee 6.8 
Plants (extracted juice) 
PAUL asl ODS. ype naeee tee ete eer ie tee es Caen ae 5.9 
CAT OUR eee eRe eee eee oer 0 a a eae ow 
GI GU 06 2! 2) Laat ier Ce ne a RE ve OCTET TANT Re OAS Ball 
PEAS Sel Wists: afera: tren Reet eee enn CC aoe 6.8 
POLALO meer yen hc cee ae oa Mee cone ee ene ee ee ee ee 6.1 
FRU arto nest alist arya cy BReerat ee oe Gare Ney es eae 3.4 
ASOT EATS: ft teas ae tee od Oe thee ey 2 
NORTE NECE Beans We ene me ieee eet Ai PEE A hie EIR a coh AoA oa 6 ¢ 6.2-7.6 
SWG at ei ete gears deen (eos ved eee Se ee 4.5-7.1 
TIRGATS ete poy ae nes oy oh ele A en 72 
Urine, human, siniiise ever er eee 42-80 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ACIDITY 


1. Explain the difference in meaning of “active” and “total” acidity. In what 
terms are concentrations of the two usually expressed? 

2. Define: (1) molar solution, (2) normal solution, (3) hydrogen equivalent, (4) 
gram equivalent weight, (5) indicator. 

3. What is the normality of a solution of NaOH if 25 ml. of it are required to 
neutralize 20 ml. of 0.1N oxalie acid? 

4, What is the normality of a solution of acetic acid which contains 0.3 g. of this 
reagent in 50 ml.? 

5. What volume of 0.5N NaOH would be required to neutralize the acetic acid 
mentioned in the preceding question? 

6. What is a hydrogen ion? Represent by equations the ionization of (1) HNOs, 
(2) NaCl, (3) CHsCHOHCOOH, (4) NaOH, (5) HeSQk. 
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7. What is a buffer? Write equations to illustrate the reaction of a buffer with 
HCl and NaOH, respectively. 

8. What do pH 34, 7, and 9 mean with respect to acidity, neutrality, and alkalinity? 

9. How much more acid is the first member of the following pairs than the second 
fiemiber pH Geen tl 4 vs 7, pi 4.2 vs. 6.3, pH 4 vs. 8.3, pH 2 vs. 107 

10. Give the approximate pH values of six representative biological materials. 

11. Give the names and structural formulas of ten organic acids (other than fatty 
acids) and five organic bases commonly found in biological materials. 
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Chapter 8 


BIOCHEMICALLY IMPORTANT MINERAL 
ELEMENTS 


Definition 


The mineral elements of biochemical interest are all those chemical 
elements, except carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, which are, or 
may be, present in the tissues of living organisms. They are frequently 
called inorganic, or ash elements, since, as a rule, they remain in the 
ash when biological materials are burned. Those which have been 
proved to be essential constituents of living tissues are listed below. 
They are classified as major and minor (or trace) elements on the basis 
of the amounts usually present in biological samples. 


Mason MINERAL ELEMENTS 


Metals Nonmetals 
Sodium Sulfur 
Potassium Chlorine 
Calcium Phosphorus 
Magnesium 


* MINOR MINERAL ELEMENTS OR TRACE ELEMENTS 


Metals Nonmetals 


Iron Jodine 
Copper Boron 
Cobalt 

Zine 

Manganese 
Molybdenum 


Most of these elements are required by living organisms, generally. 
However, boron is needed only by plants; sodium, chlorine, iodine, and 
cobalt, only by animals. Thus plants require 15 chemical elements in 
all (counting C, H, O, and N), and animals 18. 

Aluminum, vanadium, arsenic, bromine, fluorine, silicon, and other 
mineral elements are widely distributed in living cells and may have 
important biological functions, but as yet their essential nature has not 
been demonstrated, execpt in a few isolated cases (e.g., vanadium is 


apparently a normal, necessary constituent of a respiratory pigment in 
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certain marine worms). Still other elements, for example, sclenium, are 
found only in the tissues of plants or animals grown in certain restricted 
localities. Some of these elements whieh are of interest for one reason 
or another are discussed in more detail below. 


Ashing 


When it is desired to examine a biological sample for mineral elements, 
the first step is to dry the sample, then burn it to remove organic matter, 
and convert the mineral elements present into simple inorganic coim- 
pounds. From the chemical standpoint the process of burning or ashing 
is essentially a very vigorous oxidation, which is earried out in the air 
at a temperature of about 600-800°C. The organic substances present 
are decomposed as the sample is heated and turn black on aecount of the 
formation of free earbon. As the heating continues this earbon is oxi- 
dized to earbon dioxide, which eseapes. Disappearance of the black 
color, therefore, indicates that the ashing is complete. The hydrogen in 
the original organie matter is converted to water vapor, and the nitrogen 
eseapes in the form of nitrogen gas. 

The mineral elements are contained in biologieal materials partly in 
complex organie combinations such as sulfur in methionine, phosphorus 
in lecithin, iron in hemoglobin, ete. (see Table 8-2). As these organic 
substanees are destroved during the ashing process, the mineral elements 
in them combine with each other—metals with nonmetals—and_fre- 
quently also with oxygen to form inorganie salts such as the chlorides, 
sulfates, phosphates and silicates of sodium, potassium, ealeium, and 
magnesium. The ash, then, consists largely of these salts. 

If the sample happens to contain relatively more metals than non- 
metals, as in vegetables, fruits, milk, only a part of the metals present 
ean be converted into such salts because there will not be enough 
nonmetals to go around. In this ease the exeess metals combine with 
oxygen or carbon dioxide, which 1s always available from the burning 
organie matter, to form oxides and carbonates. Sodium and potassium 
form the carbonates, and ealeium and magnesium the oxides, since their 
carbonates are unstable at the high temperatures used. Sueh ash, 
therefore, is strongly alkaline and, beeause of the carbonates present, 
effervesces when dissolved in mineral acid. 

On the other hand, if the sample contains a larger amount of nonmetals 
than metals, as in meats, cereals, eggs, the exeess nonmetals will be 
converted into the corresponding oxides, most of which are volatile, and 
therefore escape (e.g., S02). Thus, 99 per eent of the sulfur in rice and in 
corn meal is lost during burning. Silicon is an exeeption sinee its oxide, 
SiQz2, is very nonvolatile. This loss may be prevented by adding to the 
sample before ashing a reagent which will shift the balance of metals 
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versus nonmetals in favor of the metals. The oxides, peroxides, hy- 
droxides, carbonates, or nitrates of sodium, potassium, calcium, or 
magnesium are suitable for this purpose. The peroxides or nitrates are 
especially useful because they are also strong chemical oxidizing agents 
and help to complete the ashing in a shorter time or at a lower tem- 
perature. 

Once the ash has been obtained it is usually taken up in an acid solu- 
tion such as nitric, the insoluble silica filtered off, and the solution tested 
for metallic and nonmetallic ions by the usual methods of qualitative 
analysis. 


Occurrence 


The amount of inorganic material contained in foodstuffs varies with 
the material, and in the case of plants with the type of soil, fertilizer, 
etc. Approximately 4.4 per cent of the total weight of the body consists 
of inorganic compounds. The bones contain from 22 to 82 per cent, 
whereas the muscles and the body fluids contain about 1 per cent. Plant 
material varies in ash content from 1 to 10 per cent. More is contained 
in the stems and leafy portions of the plants than in the seeds. 

Although the concentration of any element in a given food material 
may vary markedly, depending upon the conditions under which it is 
produced, the table given below and the tables in the Appendix afford 
a fairly accurate estimate of the relative concentrations of these elements 
in various foodstuffs. In Table 8-1 note the low calcium content of 
cereals in comparison with the large demands for this element in the 
animal body. Observe that the milling process results in a concentra- 
tion of the mineral elements in the bran and, hence, a depletion of the 
same in the flour. 


Table 8-1 
Mineral composition of some typical foodstuffs 


(Fresh basis) 


percentage of: Ca Meg Ix Na 1e Cl S Fe 
Wheat, whole ..... 0.055 0.163 0409 0106 0342 0.088 0.175 0.006 
Wheat, flour, white 021 021 Me 053 096 079 155 .0012 
Wheat, bran ...... 065 420 = =1.25 007 1.43 042 245 014 
(Cerin wae@all ooccnecc 016 084 213 039 152 146 All O11 
(CAbbac cms 054 016 alley .038 031 034 074 00066 
WUBI occa ec ence 042 O19 193 104 032 054 048 00061 
Cow’s milk ........ NPB .019 129 047 O88 114 031 00024 


Animal body (Ox). 1.24 030 alley 089 682 


More extensive tables are given in the Appendix. The table on trace 
elements (p. 443) shows the small amounts contained in foodstuffs. Of 
these elements iodine is the least abundant. It should be noted that 
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Element 


Potassium 


Caleium 


Magnesium 


Tron 


Sulfur 


Phosphorus 


Chlorine 
Todine 


Copper 


Cobalt 
Zine 


Tahle 8-2 
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Some specific organic compounds of mineral elements 


known to exist in plant or animal materials 


Compound name and formula 


Acid salt of tartaric 
acid 

Salts of citric acid 

Salts of malie acid 

Acid salt of tartaric 
acid 

Salts of phytie acid 


Calcium caseinate 
Salts of phytie acid 


Chlorophyll 
Hemin 
Ferratin 


Cystine 
Glutathione 
Insulin 


Thiamine chloride 


Allyl] isothiocyanate 
Aily! sulfide 


Lecithins en, 
Cephalins CG. 
Nucleic acids e.g, 
Phosphoproteins 
Hexosemonophos- 
phate 
Hexosediphosphate 


Phytic acid 


Creatine phosphate 
Chloromycetin 


Thyroxine 


Hemocyanins 


Vitamin Bie 
Curbonie anhydrase 


KHC.H:06 


K2HC.H;0; 
KHC,H:O; 
Ca (HCiHi0s)2 


CoHe(CaPQi)e 


Not known 
CoHe(MgPO,.)6 


CssHi2NiMgOs 
CasHaeNsFeQsCl 
Not known 


CeHwN2S204 
CroHizNsSOc 


(CssHoNuSOwn 


Ci2HuNsSCl 


CsHsNCS 


(CsHs)28 


CuHesN POo 


CuHsoN POs 
CooHiusNsP Ov. 


Not known 
CeH110;(HePOs,) 
(Calla) ( HPO, ) 2 
CeHs(HePO.)6 


C,HioNsPOs 
Cu HwOsN2Clz 


CirsHuLO.N 


Not known 


Cer-orHs6-92 N11O12 PCo 


Not known 


Contained tr 


Grapes, cucumbers 


Fruits, vegetables 
Fruits, vegetables 
Grapes 


Bran of wheat, rye, 
Cue 

Milk 

Bran of wheat, rye, 
Cues 

Green plants 

Hemoglobin of blood 

A protein of spleen 
and intestinal wall 

Proteins 

Animal tissues 

A hormone, secreted 
by Isles of Langer- 
hans 

Yeast, 
ele 

Mustard, onions 

Garlic, radishes, eab- 
bage, turnips, ete. 

Egg yolk, brain, 
nerves, etc. 

Blood 

Nuclear 
thymus 

Egg yolk, milk 


pork muscle, 


tissue, e.g, 


Yeast, muscle 

Yeast 

Bran of wheat, rye, 
etc. 

Muscle 

Streptomyces 
zuela 

A hormone secreted 
by thyroid gland 

Respiratory protein in 
lower animals (e.g., 
lobster) 

Animal tissues 

Red blood cells 


vene= 
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the unit (micrograms) in which the iodine is expressed is only one-thou- 
sandth as large as that used for the other elements. Cereals, as a class, 
contain relatively high percentages of all these elements, but it must be 
borne in mind that these high values are due largely, to the high per- 
centage of dry matter in cereals. Conversely, vegetables do not rank 
as high on a percentage basis because of the large amount of water 
contained in them. Perhaps a more correct basis for comparison would 
be percentages of the foods as eaten, that is, in the cooked condition. 
Differences resulting from water content would then be largely elimi- 
nated, 

A second consideration that must be kept in mind is the quantity of 
a particular food that is eaten. A food may be conspicuously high in 
some element, but if it is eaten only occasionally, it contributes very little 
toward the actual supply of that element in the diet. Lobster, for ex- 
ample, is high in copper (1.5 mg. per 100 g.), but since lobster is eaten 
rarely or not at all by the majority of people, it is a relatively unimportant 
factor in supplying copper to the average diet. Another: example will 
illustrate the converse situation. Although milk is low in iron, it is, be- 
cause of the large quantity consumed, one of the largest contributors of 
iron in the diet of a small child. 

On the basis of both composition and consumption, cereals and vege- 
tables are the chief sources of supply of the trace elements. 

The mineral clements exist in living tissues partly in the form of in- 
organic ions (K+, Nat, Cat+, Mat+, Wet*, Ol) 30,5 a bil© ee 
H2PO4-, ete.) dissolved in tissue fluids, and partly as components of 
various organic molecules. Many of the latter are of particular bio- 
logical importance and are therefore given special attention. In Table 
8-2 are a few organic compounds that are known to exist in plant or 
animal materials. 

Unusually large or small amounts of particular mineral elements occur 
in the soil in various regions of the world, and this distribution often 
causes the vegetation and drinking water in these areas to contain 
correspondingly high or low amounts of the elements concerned. As a 
result, domestic animals and human beings consume abnormal quantities, 
frequently with serious, and even fatal, consequences. The best known 
cases involve deficiencies of copper, cobalt, zinc, boron, and iodine in 
some localities, and dangerously high concentrations of selenium, molyb- 
denum and fluorine in others. These cases will be discussed below in 
greater detail in connection with the individual elements. In general, 
quantities of the mineral elements much larger than the physiologically 
required amounts are likely to be toxic. This is particularly true of the 
trace elements. 
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General functions 


Considerable importance has been attached by certain investigators 
to a proper balance in the diet between basic and acidic elements. Such 
emphasis is based on the idea that an excess of either type is not desir- 
able. As a result of metabolism the basic and acidic elements will be 
combined to form salts in much the same way that these elements com- 
bine when the foodstuff is burned to form salts in the ash. ‘To illustrate 
this result more clearly: the sulfur of cystine and the magnesium of 
chlorophyll may, as a result of metabolism, be combined and excreted as 
magnesium sulfate. Since in the body a number of organic acid radicals, 
e.g., the citrate and malate, may be oxidized completely to carbon dioxide 
and water, the corresponding metallic salts frequently contribute only 
to the supply of basic elements in the diet. It is for this reason that 
most fruit Juices, in spite of their actual acidity, exert a basic effect in 
the body. A few organic acids, however, are not so oxidized and, hence, 
contribute to the total acidity (which normally is caused by the three 
elements, chlorine, phosphorus, and sulfur). In this elass are benzoic and 
quinic acids. The presence of these acids in cranberries, plums, and 
prunes is responsible for the acidic effect of these fruits in the body. 

In order to determine whether there is an excess of basic or acidic 
mineral elements in foodstuffs, the quantities of each are expressed in 
terms of the equivalent volume of 0.1N base or acid per 100 g. of the 
food. If the basic elements together are equal to a larger volume of 
0.1.V solution than the total of the acidic elements, the foodstuff is said 
to be basic, and vice versa; e.g., 100 g. of beef will contain 120 ml. of 0.LV 
acid in excess of the basic elements. Milk, on the other hand, contains 
22.5 ml. excess of base over acidic elements. Fruits, vegetables, milk, 
and legumes contain an excess of basic elements, while cereals, meat, and 
eggs have a preponderance of the acidic elements. Certain investigators 
have assumed that people naturally combine foodstuffs high in basic 
material with foodstuffs high in acidic compounds. It has been suggested 
that perhaps we eat vegetables with meat for this reason. To have an 
exact balance between the two may not be as important as has been 
assumed, but it is probable that a large excess of one over the other is 
not a desirable condition. 

The remarkable constancy of the pH of blood, 7.3-7.5, is made possible 
through the systems of buffers contained therein. In addition to the 
proteins, especially hemoglobin, the chief buffer systems are the car- 
bonates, HeCOz3 and NaHCOs, and the phosphates of potassium and 
sodium, e.g., NaH2PO4 and NasHPQsg. 

The osmotic pressure existing between body cells is due in part to the 
presence of salts of the mineral elements. The movement of liquids from 
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one part of the cell to the other or through the walls of a cell may be 
brought about by the presence of these salts. If a high concentration of 
salts exists in a given locality, water tends to flow in that direction to 
dilute the solution, while the salts tend to move in the direction of the 
water, thus equalizing conditions. Similarly, the water-holding capacity 
of the blood is in part due to this action of its inorganic salts. 

Irritability of muscles and nerves, that is their ability to respond to 
physiological stimulation in a normal manner, is dependent upon the 
proper kind and amount of inorganic ions in the body fluids which bathe 
them. Many enzymes are inactive unless some particular inorganic ion 
is present. Examples are given below and in Chap. 10. 


Functions of specific elements 


Sodium and Potussium. These elements exist in living tissues almost 
exclusively in the form of Na+ and K+ ions. They make up the basic 
portion of several buffer systems which maintain the physiological pH 
values not only of the blood, as mentioned above, but also of such body 
fluids as saliva and the pancreatic and iniestinal juices. Potassium 
ions constitute the main base inside the cells of the body, whereas sodium 
is characteristically more concentrated in the blood plasma and in- 
terstitial fluids, that is, tissue fluids outside the actual cells. Sodium 
ions, in fact, make up over 90 per cent of all the cations (positively 
charged ions) of these fluids (Table 8-3) and thus, together with Cl— 
ions, are mainly responsible for their osmotic pressure. 


Table 8-3 
Approximate electrolyte distribution in human blood plasma * 


Cations Anions 


(Milhequivalents per liter of plasma water) 


Sodium (Na*) 154 Chloride (Cl-) 106 
Potassium (I<*) 5 Bicarbonate (HCO-7) 28 
Calcium (Ca**) 5 Protein 17 
Magnesium (Mg**) 3 Others 17 


* Data from Hawk, Oser, and Summerson. 


Sodium and potassium ions play a vital role in the process by which 
carbon dioxide is carried by the blood stream from the muscles, where 
it is produced, to the lungs, where it is eliminated from the body (see 
p. 187). Both tend also to promote muscle relaxation. 

Common salt, sodium chloride, supplies most of the sodium and 
chlorine in the diet. The daily salt requirement for normal adult per- 
sons is in the neighborhood of 5 g., but the exact amount needed depends 
on the water intake, because salt is carried out of the body in the urine 
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and, espeeially, in sweat. The average American diet furnishes 10-15 g. 
of salt a day, which is more than adequate, except during profuse sweat- 
ing. An extra gram of salt (above the 5 g. minimum) should be con- 
sumed for each liter of water intake in excess of 41. per day. This may 
amount to as much as 20-30 g. in extreme cases. So-called heat prostra- 
tion after hard work in hot weather is often merely the result of un- 
compensated salt losses and may be prevented by proper attention to 
salt intake. 

Among the symptoms characterizing potassium deficiency in rats are 
lethargy, distension of the abdomen, edematous kidneys, discoloration of 
the skin owing to improper blood supply, failure of growth, and early 
death. Pathological changes may be detected in the intestines, pan- 
creas, kidneys, and hearts of such animals. 

The potassium requirement for human beings is unknown, but the 
element is present in nearly all foods in such large amounts that the 
daily intake appears to be entirely adequate. 

Calcium and Phosphorus. Both of these elements are essential con- 
stituents of all living eells. Calcium is present in the animal body in 
larger amounts than any other mineral element. About 99 per cent of 
the total is in the bones and teeth, which are made up of approximately 
one-half moisture and organic matter and one-half inorganic or mineral 
matter. The latter consists essentially of calcium phosphate together 
with smaller amounts of calcium carbonate. Magnesium and other ele- 
ments are also present in minor amounts. 

The remainder of the calcium exists mostly as Ca++ ions in the body 
fluids, where it is of fundamental importance for the normal activity of 
nerves, muscles, and heart, for the clotting of blood, and for maintaining 
the permeability of cell membranes. Thus the clotting of freshly drawn 
blood may be prevented, or greatly retarded, by the addition of a 
reagent, such as sodium oxalate or citrate, which removes the Cat+ 
ions by forming an insoluble (oxalate) or nonionized (citrate) product. 
Coagulation of milk also requires calcium, and the cementing substances 
which hold cells together in tissues appear to involve this element. 
Normally, the total calcium content of man’s blood ranges from 9 to 11 
mg. per 100 ml. of plasma. In the young it is slightly higher. About 
half the total is inorganic Ca++ ions. If the blood calcium falls below 
certain levels, depending upon the species of animal, tetany (generalized 
spasmodic muscle contractions) results, and death may follow unless 
restorative measures are employed. Both vitamin D and the secretion 
of the parathyroid gland operate in controlling the caletum content of 
the blood, the former through an increased “net absorption” of food 
calcium and the latter by mobilization of the calcium in certain labile 
structures of the skeleton. 

The bulk of the phosphorus of the body, about 80 per cent, is also 
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contained in the bones and teeth. About half the remainder is combined 
with the organic constituents of the muscles, while the rest is distributed 
throughout the blood and other tissues of the body. Mention was made 
above of the buffer action of the alkali phosphates contained in the blood, 
and it will be recalled that phosphorus is also a constituent of various 
organic compounds previously studied, such as lecithins, certain proteins, 
and nucleic acids, as well as a whole series of substances involved in 
intermediary carbohydrate and fat metabolism and in muscle contrac- 
tion (Chaps. 10 and 16). Without a supply of phosphorus none of these 
essential materials could be formed by the living cell, so it is easy to 
understand why this clement is vital to normal health and development. 

The amounts of caleium and phosphorus needed daily by human beings 
depend on many factors, one of which is the Ca: P ratio in the food 
eaten. When either element is consumed in a large excess, the exerction 
of the other is increased, so it is desirable that this ratio be about 0.7—1.0. 
In other words, the food eaten should contain about equal quantities of 
ealei1um and phosphorus, or slightly more of the phosphorus. Further- 
more, unless enough vitamin D is furnished (see p. 211) absorption of 
calcium through the intestinal wall is greatly reduced. 

A third factor affecting calcium requirements is the presence in the 
food eaten of oxalic acid, or soluble salts of oxalic acid, which produce 
insoluble calcium oxalate. This compound is not utilized as a source 
of calcium in the body. The concentration of soluble oxalates in some 
plants reaches toxic levels (see p. 161). 

For these and other reasons there is a tremendous variation among 
individuals in their ability to make use of dietary calcium, some ab- 
sorbing as little as 5 per cent of the amount eaten. There is evidence, 
however, that the efficiency of utilization increases when the calcium 
content of the food is low and the needs of the body are acute. 

The amounts of various dietary essentials that should be supplied 
daily by a good diet have been carefully studied by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. Their recommended 
daily allowances, which are designed to provide an excess over the bare 
minimum requirements for life, were announced in 1941 and revised in 
1948. For calcium the recommended amounts are: adults 1.0 g., preg- 
nancy (latter half) 1.5 g., lactation 2.0 g., children up to 10 years 1.0 g., 
adolescents 1.0 to 1.4 g. The phosphorus intake should be at least 
equal to that of calcium for children, adolescents, and women during 
pregnancy and lactation, and for other adults about 1.5 times the calcium 
intake. 

Calcium is the one essential mineral element which is most likely to 
be supplied in inadequate amounts by the average American diet. The 
reasons for this situation are the facts that two of the principal types 
of foodstuffs, meats and cereals, are notably deficient in this element and 


Courtesy of O. H. Sears, Univ. of Illinois 

A. Symptoms of nitrogen deliciency appear in uninoculated soybeans growing in a soil which 

does not contain the appropriate nitrogen-fixing nodule bacteria. Note the pale green to 
vellowish color and the lower height of the plants in the unimectlated check strip. 


B. Cotton boll showing potassium-deficiency symptoms. Left, normal, large, well opened boll, 
Right, small, immature, partly opened boll resulting from a deficiency of potassium, 


Plate I. Nitrogen and potasstum deficiencies in) plants. 
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Plate TH. Phosphorus hunger causes purpling of the leaves of many strains of corn, 
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that foods, in general, contain far less calcium than the animal body 
(Table 8-1). Milk is one of the best food sources, a quart supplying 
approximately one gram of both calcium and phosphorus. Cheese, egg 
yolk, and green leafy vegetables are also excellent sources; most other 
vegetables contain moderate amounts. Ground bone is well utilized by 
the animal body as a source of calcium and phosphorus, and, in fact, 
bone meal is commonly used as a supplement to the feed of domestic 
animals. The bones in most types of canned fish should be regarded as 
valuable food rather than being carefully picked out and thrown away 
as is usually the case. 

On the other hand, the phosphorus supply needs no special attention. 
A diet providing the recommended amounts of protein and calcium will 
almost certainly contain sufficient phosphorus, at least for human beings. 
Cattle, however, occasionally become phosphorus deficient, but only 
when their feed consists almost entirely of forage grown in certain areas 
where the soil is low in this element (e.g., parts of Wisconsin, Montana, 
Texas, and Florida). 

Diets inadequate or imbalanced in their calcium, phosphorus, or vita- 
min D contents lead to rickets in children and to osteomalacia (softening 
of the bones) in adults (see chapter on Vitamins). All three factors are 
also obviously essential for sound, well-formed teeth, although many other 
influcnces likewise play important roles in dental health. 

Magnesium. This element is also an indispensable constituent of all 
living cells. Since it is a part of the chlorophyll molecule (p. 388), 
magnesium is essential for photosynthesis and, hence, indirectly respon- 
sible for the production of all our foodstuffs. About three-fourths of 
the magnesium in the animal body is contained in the skeleton, the rest 
being present in the blood and other body fluids as Mg++ ions. The 
normal concentration of Mg++ in human blood serum is 2-3 mg. per 
100 ml. Marked increases of up to 10-20 mg., resulting, for example, 
from the injection of soluble magnesium salts, lead to generalized anes- 
thesia, complete muscle relaxation, and eventual death. If animals or 
human beings are deprived of magnesium until the blood level falls to 
0.6-0.8 mg. per 100 ml., or less, symptoms of magnesium deficiency 
appear. These include dilation of capillaries, extreme nervousness, con- 
vulsions (tetany), and death. 

Magnesium ions are necessary for the normal activity of several 
enzymes in the body, particularly peptidase, carboxylase, enolase, hexo- 
kinase, and others. In some cases the Mg++ may be replaced by other 
ions, such as Mn++. However, for many biological functions there 
exists marked antagonism between various inorganic ions. Calcium and 
magnesium offer an outstanding illustration of this antagonism. Thus 
the enzyme adenosine triphosphatase, which is activated by Catt ions, 
is inhibited by Mg++. Likewise Cat+ is the best antidote for the 
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anesthesia and paralysis of animals caused by excess Mg++ ions in the 
body fluids. 

The magnesium requirement of human beings is not known with 
certainty, but it has been estimated to lie in the range of 0.2 to 0.4 g. 
per day for a normal adult. Studies of American dietaries indicate that 
the daily magnesium intake per 3000 calories varies from 0.17 to 0.53 g. 
This amount evidently meets the normal needs since cases of human 
magnesium deficiency are almost never encountered. 

Tron and Copper. The iron contained in the animal and human body 
is mostly present as a component of certain conjugated proteins, of 
which the best known is hemoglobin. The iron is contained in the 
prosthetic group of hemoglobin, which is called heme. Like chlorophyll, 
heme belongs to the porphyrin class of substances and carries its iron 
atom in the center of the porphyrin ring. 

Iron is also an essential component of several physiologically important 
enzymes such as catalase, peroxidase, the cytochromes, and cytochrome 
oxidase. Like hemoglobin, these enzymes are conjugated proteins with 
an iron-porphyrin type of prosthetic group. The iron content of hemo- 
globin and of the above enzymes lies in the range of 0.1 to 0.4 per cent. 
There is also present in the animal body another iron containing protein, 
ferritin, which, in contrast to the above materials, contains as much as 
23 per cent of iron. Ferritin is present in the spleen and in the intestinal 
wall, where it is probably involved in the metabolism of iron in the body, 
particularly in absorption and storage. 

Copper also is known to be associated with certain proteins in living 
tissues. It is an essential component of several enzymes and of a re- 
spiratory pigment, hemocyanin. This substance is present in the blood 
of certain lower animals, for example, the lobster, snail, and other in- 
vertebrates, and acts as an oxygen carrier just as hemoglobin does in 
higher forms. Hemocyanins from various species contain about 0.2 to 0.4 
per cent of copper and range in molecular weight from 350,000 to several 
million. The copper is easily removed on acidification, being fully 
utilized as a source of food copper by animals. It has not been estab- 
lished whether the copper is attached to a prosthetic group of the 
porphyrin type. Although this might be expected by analogy with 
hemoglobin, the easy removal of the metal argues against this possibility, 
and no porphyrin derivative has been obtained from hemocyanin. How- 
ever, turacin, a feather pigment of the turaco bird (South Africa), is a 
copper-porphyrin derivative. 

The copper-containing enzymes include ascorbic acid oxidase, poly- 
phenol oxidase, laccase, and several other oxidases. Each of these en- 
zyines is a protein which contains a small amount of copper, ranging 
from 0.15 to 0.34 per cent, as an integral part of the molecule. The 
blood of the ox, sheep, and horse has been found to contain another 
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copper protein, hemocuprein, which has been purified and obtained in 
the form of blue crystals containing 0.84 per cent of copper. The copper 
in hemocupreim and in a similar substance, called hepatocuprein, in the 
liver accounts for nearly all the copper in the bodies of higher animals and, 
presumably, also in human beings. 

The function of iron in the body is to serve as one of the essential raw 
materials for the various physiologically important iron-containing sub- 
stances listed above. Given an adequate dietary supply of iron, the 
body can synthesize whatever amounts of hemoglobin and the iron- 
porphyrin enzymes it may need, provided, however, that sufficient amounts 
of copper are also supplied by the food intake. Just how copper fune- 
tions in this regard is not understood, but it is an observed fact that 
copper is needed for the proper absorption and utilization of iron. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that diets low in either copper or iron lead 
to the development of nutritional anemia, that is, an abnormally low 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood, which is corrected by consuming a 
complete diet. An average family diet contains about 2 mg. of copper 
per person per day. 

The tissues of the body are dependent almost entirely upon hemo- 
globin for their oxygen supply. In the lungs, where relatively large 
amounts of oxygen are available from the inhaled air, hemoglobin is 
converted into oxyhemoglobin. The oxygen is held in a rather loose 
combination and is easily given off whenever the oxyhemoglobin reaches 
a place where the prevailing oxygen pressure is low, that is, where 
little oxygen is present. This occurs normally, of course, in the muscles. 

Hemoglobin also functions indirectly in the transportation of carbon 
dioxide to the lungs. Oxyhemoglobin is a stronger acid than hemoglobin 
itself and when it is formed in the lungs combines with a certain amount 
of potassium. As the oxyhemoglobin changes to hemoglobin in the 
muscles, this potassium is released and combines with carbon dioxide to 
form potassium bicarbonate. This substance is then carried back to 
the lungs where the potassium is taken up by freshly produced oxyhemo- 
globin, and the bicarbonate radical becomes free carbonic acid. The last 
step in the process of eliminating carbon dioxide involves the decomposi- 
tion of this newly formed carbonic acid. Here still another mineral 
element, namely zinc, plays an essential role, since it is a component of 
carbonic anhydrase, an enzyme, present in red blood cells, which greatly 
speeds up the breakdown of carbonic acid: 


carbonic 


HCO, 2 ——— H,0+ CO; 
anhydrase 
As a result of the action of this enzyme, carbon dioxide is released in 
gaseous form and exhaled as rapidly as it is brought to the lings. 
The iron-containing enzymes, such as cytochrome, are very widely 
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distributed in both plant and animal cells, and in the various lower forms 
of hfe, where they are concerned with biological oxidation processes (see 
Chap. 13). A good daily allowance of iron for human beings has been 
estimated by the Food and Nutrition Board to be as follows: normal 
adult, 12 mg.; woman during pregnancy and lactation, 15 mg.; infants, 
6 mg.; children 1 to 12 years old, 7 to 12 mg.; and adoleseents 13 to 15 
years old, 15 mg. The need for iron is, of course, greatest whenever 
hemoglobin is being formed in the body in relatively large amounts, as 
during rapid growth and after the loss of blood. For this reason women 
should have more iron than men to compensate for blood lost during 
menstruation. In fact, there is evidence that adult men, and women 
after the menopause, get along quite satisfactorily even when they reecive 
much less than the above amounts of iron. 

An adequate copper intake is provided by an amount equal to about 
one-tenth that of iron. For adults, this is in the range of 1 to 2 mg. per 
day. <A good diet containing enough of the other essential food factors 
may be depended upon to contain sufficient copper, exeept in a few areas 
where the copper content of the soil is abnormally low. Such copper- 
deficient areas have been reported in Holland, Florida, New Zealand, 
and parts of Great Britain and Australia. 

Tron, on the other hand, is one of the mineral elements which is apt to 
be supplied in too small amounts by ordinary dictaries. This is partly 
due to the modern process of refining cereals, which removes mueh of 
the iron (see Table 8-1), and partly to the fact that the iron contained 
in many foods is not well assimilated by the body. Thus the iron in 
the iron-porphyrin substances listed above is not utilized, although most 
simple, inorganic iron salts, and even metallic iron itself if finely divided, 
are able to meet bodily needs very well. It is important, therefore, to 
consider not only the totaJ iron content of various foods, but also the 
proportion of it which is physiologically available. The best food sources 
of iron are liver and egg yolk. Muscle meats, fish, green leafy vegetables, 
and dried peas and beans are also good sources, since they are high in 
total iron, and about half of it is available. White flour is low in iron, 
but is now being enriched approximately to whole grain levels so that 
it probably contributes materially to the total intake. Milk is deficient 
not only in iron, but also in copper and manganese. 

Cobalt. That cobalt also plays a role in hemoglobin formation is 
evidenced by the fact that cattle and sheep in certain areas of New 
Zealand, Australia, and Florida sometimes suffer from a nutritional 
anemia that can be cured only by administration of small amounts of 
this element. Cobalt deficient areas have also been reported in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Great Britain, and Scotland. 
The occurrence of deficiency symptoms is limited to cows, sheep, and 
other ruminants. Feeding trials with cobalt-low rations have failed to 
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demonstrate a need for this element in rats or rabbits but showed that 
the requirement, if any, of the rat for cobalt is less than 0.6 pg. per day. 

However, vitamin By, has recently been found to contain cobalt, and 
since it plays a vital role in hemoglobin formation in many species, in- 
cluding man, the need for cobalt is evident. Since vitamin By». contains 
only slightly more than 4 per cent of cobalt, and only a few micrograms 
of the vitamin are needed daily, it is not surprising that requirement for 
this element was difficult to demonstrate. 

Manganese. This clement seems to be essential for both plant and 
animal life, although as yet no specific manganese-containing substance 
of biological importance is known. Since plants deprived of manganese 
become chlorotic (contain too little chlorophyll), it is probable that the 
element plays some role in chlorophyll synthesis (Fig. 8-1). Lack of 
iron has a similar result (Fig. 8-2). In animals, manganese deficiency 
leads to poor growth, failure of reproduction, and. abnormal bone de- 
velopment. Chickens suffer from a condition known as perosis (slipped 
tendon), which results from poorly shaped leg bones and is cured by 
manganese plus choline. Eggs produced by hens on a low-manganese 
ration hatch poorly. 

Although the detailed manner in which lack of manganese brings about 
these difficulties is not known, it seems most probable that the explanation 
will be found to lie in the effect of Mnt+ ions on various enzymes. 
Arginase is activated by a number of metal ions, of which Mn** is 
probably the most important under natural conditions. Carboxylase 
requires either Mg++ or Mn++ for activity. Certain peptidases and 
phosphatases also are known to be activated by Mntr. 

The human requirement for manganese is not definitely known, but it 
is estimated to be in the neighborhood of a few mg. per day for the adult. 
Whole cereals, and especially cereal brans, are high in manganese. Tea 
is an outstanding source (150-900 parts per million in the dry leaves), 
contributing several milligrams daily to those who use this beverage. 
The daily intake on ordinary Amcrican diets has been calculated to be 
at least 2.5 mg., which evidently meets all bodily needs, since human 
manganese deficiency does not occur, as far as is known. 

Zinc. The essential nature of zine for animal life has been demon- 
strated by feeding young rats a ration very low in this element (Hove, 
Elvehjem, and Hart). Poor growth and various abnormalities resulted. 
It has also been found that about 0.3 per cent of zinc is present in the 
enzyme carbonic anhydrase, which occurs in red blood cells, as well as 
in the pancreas and stomach lining of animals. This enzyme plays a 
vital role in the elimination of carbon dioxide from the body, as ex- 
plained above (p. 187). It has been suggested that carbonic anhydrase 
also functions in the seerction of hydrochloric acid by the stomach lining. 
Zine likewise is a constituent of crystalline insulin, although zine in- 
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_ Courtesy of New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Reproduced from 
Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and 
the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 

Fig. 8-1. Right, manganese deficient leaves showing diminished chloro- 
phyll content. Left, normal leaf. 
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Courtesy of California Agricultural Experiment Station. Reproduced from 
Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and 
the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C, 


Fig. 8-2. Iron deficiency symptoms on lemon leaves. Left, normal leaf. 
The other leaves show increasing lack of iron from left to right. 


sulinate is apparently not the active form of this hormone. A combina- 
tion of zinc and protamine with insulin is widely used because it acts 
much longer than insulin alone. 

Plants also require zine. Fertile soils contain 1 to 5 parts per million 
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or more. Zinc-deficient soils are well known in the southern United 
States, where the lack of zine causes “rosette” discase of pecan and 
cherry trees, ‘mottled leaf” of citrus fruits, and “bronzing” of tung oil 
trees. The stunting effect of zine deficiency on grapefruit is shown in 
Fig. 8-3. 


poe 


Courtesy of California Agricultnral Mxperiment Station. Reproduced from 
Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and 
the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 

Fig. 8-3. Grapefruit showing, on the left, the effects of acute zinc defi- 
ciency; center, fruit from similar tree two months after treatment, showing 
discolored tough areas impregnated with gum in the thick rind; and, on the 
right, fruit from a similar tree treated 15 months previously. 


The amount of zine needed by human beings is not well established, but 
it has been estimated to be 0.8 mg. per kilogram of body weight for 
growing children. Adult persons on an average diet in this country 
probably consume about 12 mg. per day, and this amount appears to be 
sufficient for all bodily needs. Foods high in zine include wheat bran, 
wheat germ, oysters, liver, egg yolk, eocoa, and others (sce Appendix, 
Table A-3). In human tissues the highest concentrations (ca 200 ppm.) 
are found in the nails and hair. 

Sulfur. Sulfur is present in more organie compounds of biochemical 
importance than any other mineral element, with the possible exception 
of phosphorus. A partial list is given in Table 8-2. Plants have the 
ability to manufacture from inorganic sulfates all the organic sulfur 
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compounds needed for their tissue structures and metabolism. Animals, 
on the other hand, must be supplied with several preformed sulfur-con- 
taining organic substances. These include methionine, thiamine, biotin, 
and possibly others. 

Glutathione, a tripeptide of glutamic acid, cystine, and glycine, is 
apparently universally present in living tissues, and by virtue of the 
ability of the cystine constituent to change from the oxidized to the 
reduced state, cysteine, and vice versa, the compound may function in the 
oxidation-reduction processes of the tissues. 

Chlorine. Chlorine, in the form of hydrochloric acid, imparts to the 
gastric juice the proper acidity for the reaction of the digestive enzymes 
found therein. Only a very few organic chlorine compounds have been 
discovered in nature. One example is chloromycetin, an antibiotic. 
However, thousands of organic chlorine compounds have been produced 
synthetically, and many have important industrial uses. 

The chlorine required by animals and human beings is supplied almost 
exclusively by common salt. So much salt is ordinarily consumed that 
the need for chlorine is amply filled. 

Iodine. This element is essential to the proper development and 
functioning of the thyroid gland. A lack of iodine results in an enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid, a condition known as simple goiter. McLendon 
made an extensive study of the distribution of iodine in food and water. 
He showed that in the areas where the iodine content of the materials 
was low, simple goiter was prevalent. In some regions, over 70 per cent 
of the girls of high school age had goiter. It might almost be said that 
goiters were as common there, and as lightly regarded, as freckles. 
Prophylactic measures—use of iodized salt, addition of iodides to drink- 
ing water, distribution of iodine tablets to school children—are now 
being adopted in many parts of the United States and are rapidly de- 
creasing the incidence of this disfiguring disease. The ocean is the great 
source of lodine and its derivatives. Sea foods and foods grown near 
the sea commonly contain relatively large amounts, whereas foods coming 
from far inland are low in iodine. 

A low iodine content in plants and water affects, not only human 
beings, but also farm animals. Swine, sheep, and cattle develop en- 
larged thyroid glands. The young may be born with little or no hair, and, 
if alive, usually die shortly after birth. 

Tt is estimated that the normal human adult requires from 0.15 to 
0.30 mg. of iodine daily. Fortunately, the body is able to store this 
element quite readily, and the administration of iodide for two to four 
weeks twice yearly is effective in preventing the development of simple. 
goiter. lodized: salt, which also is employed as a prophylactic measure, 
normally contains 0.015 per cent of iodine. 
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Fluorine. Fluorine has not been proved to be an essential element for 
either plant or animal life, although it is normally present in many living 
tissues. The element tends to be accumulated in the bones and teeth of 
animals in the form of the mineral, fluoroapatite, [Cag3(PO4)2]3° CaF». 
Normal bones of animals and human beings contain about 0.02-0.1 per 
cent of fluorine, but much higher percentages (up to 1 per cent or over) 
have been found in cases of excessive fluorine intake. Much interest has 
been aroused in fluorine because of its effect on the skeleton of animals 
and man and because of its ability to reduce human caries (tooth decay). 

Fluorine is unevenly distributed in the soils of various parts of the 
world, being found particularly in phosphate rock and in eryolite (a 
sodium aluminum fluoride). The amount in drinking water is likewise 
variable, ranging from none to 15 parts per million (ppm.), or more. 
In those areas where the water supply contains 1 to 2 ppm., or over, many 
people are afflicted with “mottled” teeth, a condition characterized by 
soft, chalky areas in the tooth enamel which gradually become discolored 
and pitted. The threshold level for mottling appears to be near 1 ppm., 
sinee this amount of fluorine in the water supply produces mild mottling 
in about 10 per cent of the growing children. The first teeth are not 
affected in this condition, but the damage is done to the permanent teeth 
before eruption. 

Larger fluorine intakes, corresponding to about 5 ppm. or more in the 
water, lead to thickening and other malformation of the bones—both in 
animals and in human beings. Severe malformation of the spine has been 
reported among people living in certain areas in India, where about 5 ppm. 
of fluorine is naturally present in the ye and has been attributed to 
abnormally ‘hhigh fluorine intake. 

It has been well established that increasing amounts of fluorine (or 
more exactly, soluble fluorides) in drinking water up to about 2 ppm. 
result in decreased tooth decay in children, provided they have received 
such water since infancy. In order to avoid, insofar as possible, any 
danger of mottling, the amount of fluorine added to the water supplies 
of communities experimenting with this method of controlling tooth decay 
is ordinarily such as to raise the level to 1 ppm., but no higher. It is 
probable that fluorine acts to reduce caries by inhibition of bacterial 
enzymes, possibly by combining with and rendering unavailable such 
metals as zinc, cobalt, manganese, copper, calcium, and others, which 
activate various enzymes. The fact that fluoroapatite is considerably 
harder than normal calcium phosphate may also be a factor in the reduc- 
tion of tooth decay by fluorine. 

Boron, Molybdenum, and Silicon. The essential nature of boron for 
plant growth was discovered in rather recent times. It was first shown to 
be necded by corn in 1915, broad beans in 1923, tomatoes and potatoes 
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in 1928, and still more recently by a long list of agriculturally important 
plants. It is now generally recognized as an essential component of 
commercial fertilizers for use on low-boron soils. Various plants need 
from about 0.1 to 0.5 ppm. of available boron in the soil, and many soils, 
particularly in the more humid regions, have less than this amount. As 
a result, such crops as sugar beets and alfalfa have frequently suffered 
from “diseases,” which are now known to be due simply to boron de- 
ficiency and are easily controlled by proper fertilization. Some effects of 
boron deficiency are shown in Figs. 8-4 and 8-5. 


Courtesy of South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. Reproduced from 
Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and 
the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 


Fig. 8-4. Left to right: Ear from healthy boron-treated corn plant, and 
three ears from boron-deficient plants. Note one-sided shriveling of kernels 
on the deficient ears. 


Molybdenum was not reeognized as an essential element for plants 
until 1939 (Arnon and Stout), but it is now known to be required, for 
example, by tomatoes, oats, and barley. It is also needed by such lower 
forms as molds (Aspergillus niger) and the nonsymbiotic (free-living) 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria (e.g., Azotobacter chroococcum). 

Most soils contain not more than 5 ppm. of molybdenum, but a few 
areas are known (in Scotland, California, and Wyoming) where the 
amount is as high as 20-200 ppm. Livestock grazing these areas re- 
celve enough of the element from the forage to cause serious poisoning, 
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which, however, can be alleviated by feeding small amounts of soluble 
copper salts. 

Although silicon is a normal constituent of many plants, no absolute 
requirement for it has been well enough established to be generally 
accepted. Silicon tends to be concentrated particularly in fibrous plant 
tissues such as wheat straw, cereal brans, rice hulls, timothy hay, and 
the like. Such plant materials have a high ash content (3-7 per cent 
or more), and from one-fourth to two-thirds or nore of the ash consists 
of silicates and silicon dioxide. 
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Courtesy of A. B. Burrell, Cornell University. Reproduced from Hunger Signs 
in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy and the National 
Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 

Fig. 8-5. Oldenburg apples about five weeks after petal fall, showing 
symptoms of both internal and external cork due to boron deficiency. 


Selenium. Although this element is not among those needed by hving 
things, it has attracted much attention because of its presence in the 
plants grown in certain localities and its toxic effect on animals consuming 
such plants. The so-called “alkali disease” of horses and cattle, known 
since pioneer days in parts of Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, is a chronic form of selenium poisoning. The disease, which 
also affects sheep, pigs, dogs, rats, and poultry, follows consumption of 
a diet containing 5-10 ppm. or more of selenium. Symptoms include 
soreness and sloughing of the hoofs, Fig. 8-6, loss of hair, stiff jomts, and 
atrophy of the heart and liver. Poor hatching of eggs is one of the 
earliest signs in poultry. A more acute form of the disease known as 
“blind staggers,” resulting from higher selenium intake, is quickly fatal. 
The most practical antidote or control measure for range cattle, sur- 
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prisingly enough, is the feeding of arsenic in the salt supply at a con- | 
centration of 25 ppm. 


Availability of organic and inorganic combinations 


Much work has been done to determine whether inorganic forms of 
the mineral elements can supply the needs of the body for these elements. 
With respect to phosphorus and iron the answer today seems to be clearly 
in the affirmative. Moreover, inorganic phosphorus and iron not only 
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Courtesy of A. L. Moxon and the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Fig. 8-6. Hind feet of a cow suffering from selenium poisoning. 


can supply the requirements of the body but seem actually to be more 
useful than some organic forms of the elements. The iron of hemin 
and similar porphyrin compounds is unavailable to the body. In the 
case of sulfur it is clearly established that some of the sulfur must be 
present in the form of methionine, thiamine, and biotin. These sub- 
stances cannot be synthesized from inorganic sulfur, and, hence, a part 
of the sulfur supply must be furnished to the body in organic form. 
Sulfates and other forms of sulfur, however, are utilized. The observa- 
tion that milk is the best available source of calctum probably can be 
attributed to the high digestibility of this food rather than to the presence 
of a particular calcium compound. Extremely poor utilization of the 
caleium of spinach is due, doubtless, to its reaction with the oxalic acid 
in this foodstuff to give insoluble calcium oxalate. In general, it may be 
said that, with the exception of sulfur as noted above, and probably 
cobalt which is needed in the form of vitamin Biz (p. 249), the bodily 
needs for the various mineral elements may be met entirely satisfactorily 
by simple inorganic salts of these elements. 
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Excretion 


Sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and chlorine are 
excreted mainly as inorganic salts in both urine and feces. Those salts 
that are readily soluble are exereted chiefly in the urine; those salts that 
are less readily dissolved are excreted largely in the feces. Iron, copper, 
zinc, manganese, and cobalt are excreted mainly in the feces. 

The excretion of sulfur is almost entirely by way of the kidneys. In 
this respect it resembles the excretion of nitrogen. Several forms of 
sulfur are contained in the urine. From 60 to 90 per cent of the total 
sulfur is excreted in the form of sulfates; from 5 to 15 per cent as ethereal 
sulfates; and 5 to 20 per cent as neutral or unoxidized sulfur. Taurine 
and cystine are forms of unoxidized sulfur contained in the urine. 


Variations and losses of mineral elements in foods 


Unless the food that is eaten is analyzed, it is praetically impossible to 
say whether or not the requirements listed above have been satisfied. 
Different samples of food vary so greatly in their mineral content that 
any calculation based on existing data is extremely uncertain. For 
example, Peterson, Elvehjem, and Jamison found that 18 samples of 
eabbage from various parts of the United States showed variations 
(from the lowest to the highest) of 96 per cent for calcium, 118 per cent 
for phosphorus, and 246 per cent for iron. Such extreme variations 
would probably not appear in a mixed diet over a long period of time. 

A second difficulty in the calculation of the mineral content of the dict 
results from losses incurred in the cooking of the food. Such losses vary 
with the kind of food, the method of cooking, and the length of time of 
cooking. If cabbage is boiled and the water is discarded, 72 per cent of 
the caleium, 60 per cent of the phosphorus, and 66 per cent of the iron 
may be lost. The average losses for 16 vegetables reported by Peterson 
and Hoppert were: 


Calcium Phosphorus Tron Protein 

Method of cooking per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Steaming oats fur. 10.7 16.7 21.3 16.0 
Piressure-COOkIN Nena. 12.0 19.4 17.4 19.1 

IB Ome... ve eee: ae 20-32 3046 40-48 31-43 


Differences in the requirements of individuals, variations in the vitamin 
D eontent of the diet, variations in the composition of the food, and 
losses in the preparation of food make it imperative that a liberal allow- 
ance be made in excess of any calculated figures. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MINERAL ELEMENTS 


1. Give the names and sources of two organic forms of (1) phosphorus, (2) cal- 
cium, (3) sulfur; one organic and one inorganic form of (4) magnesium, (5) iron, 
(6) iodine, (7) copper, (8) zine, (9) cobalt. 

2. Discuss the mineral element calcium with reference to (1) its function in the 
body, (2) the daily requirement of the body, (3) its distribution in food materials. 
Repeat the above discussion for phosphorus and iron. 

3. Discuss the relative availability to the body of organic and inorganic forms of 
the mineral elements important in nutrition. 

4. Name five important trace mineral elements. Are any of these essential to the 
body? If so, in what way do they serve it? 

5. Calculate the acid-base balance between 0.210 gram Ca and 0.168 gram S. 
Ca = 40,8 = 32. 

6. About how much copper and manganese are contained in the food eaten daily 
by an adult on an average diet? Name three foods rich in copper; three rich in 
manganese. 

7. How much calcium is contained in a quart of milk; a one-pound loaf of bread; 
a five-pound head of cabbage? 

8. How much calcium may be lost if the water in which vegetables are boiled is 
discarded? Name some practical means by which the mineral elements extracted 
in the cooking of vegetables may be conserved and utilized. 

9. Which are the main types of chemical change that occur during ashing? 

10. Of what does the ash from biological material consist? List five typical sub- 
stances that you would expect to be present in wood ashes. 

11. How could the loss of sulfur or chlorine during ashing be prevented? 

12. List all the elements now thought to be essential for the normal nutrition of 
higher animals; of higher plants. 

13. Which of the nutritionally important mineral elements are associated with the 
action of certain enzymes? List the enzymes concerned. 

14. Discuss the effect of abnormal concentrations of specific mineral elements in 
the soil of certain areas on the animals and people living in those areas. 
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Chapter 9 


VITAMINS 


The various vitamins differ so greatly in composition that it is impossible 
to define them in terms of their chemical structure, as is done with other 
classes of compounds such as carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. From 
the physiological viewpoint, which is probably the best for an aecurate 
characterization, vitamins may be defined as organie compounds that 
are essential constituents of the diet but are required in only minute 
amounts for the normal functioning of the body. Thus they may be 
seen to differ from hormones in that the body cannot synthesize them, 
from trace elements in that they are organic eompounds, and from the 
main structural and energy-yielding materials of the diet (the carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and proteins) in that they are required in extremely 
minute amounts. For example, an average adult person consumes about 
600 g. (dry basis) of the major food materials daily, whereas his total 
vitamin requirements are only about 0.1-0.2 g. per day. The reason why 
such small amounts are effective is that their role in the chemistry of 
life processes is essentially catalytic. Several such. as thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic aeid, and pyridoxine have already been 
shown to form a part of, or to act with, various enzymes, and in all 
probability the remainder will be found to funetion in a similar manner. 

The development of our knowledge of the vitamins has come from 
two main lines of investigation: the study of nutritional diseases, mainly 
beriberi, scurvy, rickets, and pellagra, and the feeding of “simplified” 
or “purified” diets to experimental animals. 

Until about 1900 it was rather generally beheved that an adequate 
diet for animals or man need eontain only purified protein, carbohydrate, 
fat, and mineral salts. However, earlier work of Lunin (1881) and, 
particularly, the work of Hopkins (1906) demonstrated conclusively that 
animals on such diets did very poorly unless small amounts of certain 
additional foods, such as milk, were also given them. Thus the idea 
arose that besides the four major constituents of the diet “accessory food 
faetors” were needed in small amounts for normal nutrition. 

What are now known to be vitamin deficiency diseases have been 
studied for centuries, but with relatively little progress until recent times. 
The first and one of the most difficult steps was to prove that a clisease 
was caused by faulty diet and not by some infection or other agent. 

Some of the observations which gradually led to the acceptance of this 
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idea were the curing of scurvy by fresh fruits and vegetables (Lind 1757, 
Budd 1841), the prevention of beriberi by using other foods in place of 
polished (white) rice, and the demonstration by Eijkman (1897) that a 
disease of fowls similar to human beriberi could be produced or pre- 
vented at will by feeding the birds various diets. Eijkman thus intro- 
duced the use of experimental animals as test subjects for such studies, 
without which the modern development of the vitamin field would prob- 
ably have been impossible. 

Funk (1912) was the first investigator to formulate and state clearly 
the concept that each of the then known deficiency diseases was caused 
by the absence from the diet of a separate definite chemical substance. 
He had been trying to obtain in pure form from rice polishings the sub- 
stance capable of preventing or curing beriberi, and since it appeared 
to have the chemical properties of an amine, he proposed as a name for 
all such essential substances the term “vitamine,” a contraction of “vital 
amine.” 

At approximately the same time MeCollum and other investigators 
discovered that certain fats such as butter and cod-liver oi] contained a 
substance that in small amounts was capable of promoting the growth 
of young rats and preventing the development of an eye disorder known 
as xerophthalmia. Sinee the beriberi preventing substance was soluble 
in water, MeColluin concluded there were two “accessory dietary factors.” 
He designated the one “fat soluble A” and the other ‘‘water soluble B.” 
Several years later (1920), when it had become evident that there were 
at least three faetors, two of which were in no way related to amines, 
Drummond suggested that the terms of Funk and McCollum be combined 
by dropping the Jetter “e” from the word ‘‘vitamine” and adding the 
letters A, B, and C to give the terms ‘vitamin A,” “vitamin B,” and 
“vitamin C.” As new vitamins have been discovered they have been 
designated by letters added to the class name such as vitamin D, or by 
use of subseript numbers, e.g., vitamin By, Be, ete. 

The number of known vitamins has grown rapidly from the early 
abbreviated list composed of vitamins A, B, and C to one comprising 
some fifteen to twenty factors that apparently deserve to be included in 
this category. Only those substances that have been generally accepted 
by research workers in this field are considered in this brief treatment. 
For convenience they may be classified as either fat-soluble or water- 
soluble. In the former class belong A, D, E, and K, and in the latter, 
ascorbic acid (or vitamin C) and the vitamin B group. This group 
includes thiamine (vitamin B,), riboflavin, nicotinic acid (or niacin), 
pantothenic acid, pyridoxine (vitamin Be), biotin, pteroylglutamic acid 
(abbreviated PGA; also ealled folic acid), vitamin By, (antipernicious 
anemia vitamin), choline, inositol, and para-aminobenzoic acid (PABA). 

Unfortunately, in the earlier work the experimental diets lacked more 
than one vitamin with the result that symptoms ascribed to a deficiency 
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of one vitamin were often in reality due to a lack of several. To illus- 
trate, the original vitamin B has been found to consist of some ten or 
more factors. This accounts, in part, for the lack of a systematic nomen- 
clature, which is so apparent in the list just given. Now that each of 
the above vitamins is weil known as a distinct chemical substance, much 
confusion can be avoided if they are designated by their scientific names 
rather than by mere letters. Al of the vitamins listed have been isolated 
in pure form, and the chemical structures have been worked out, except 
for vitamin By. In addition, all the vitamins are produced commercially, 
mainly by synthetic processes, and hence are available in practically 
unlimited amounts at much lower prices than formerly. 

Since chemical processes in widely differing organisms are frequently 
closely related, one might be led to assume that in all higher animals 
the vitamin requirements would be practically the same. That such an 
assumption is without foundation, however, is evidenced by the fact 
that the rat synthesizes its own supply of ascorbie acid. So far as this 
animal is concerned, therefore, this compound is not a vitamin. Skin 
disorders resembling those of pellagra in man can be produced in the 
rat and chick, but they do not respond to treatment with nicotinic acid, 
as in the case of man, and neither is pellagra in man relieved by the 
vitamins that effect cures in the above-named species. Other ex- 
amples of such differences in dietary requirements may be noted in dis- 
cussions of the various vitamins. 

The relative prevalenee of vitamin and other dietary deficiencies in 
the United States is difficult to estimate closely, but is probably much 
greater than has been supposed. Sebrell has commented on the situation 
as follows: 


.. . Today it is recognized that all of the known nutritional diseases probably exist 
to some extent in the United States. Those that appear to be of most importance 
are anemia, due to iron or cobalt deficiency; nutritional edema, due to protein 
deficiency ; hyperkerataosis* and night blindness, due to vitamin A deficiency ; beriber1 
and peripheral neuritis,? due to thiamine (vitamin B:) deficiency, frequently secondary 
to such conditions as alcoholism, pregnancy and diabetes; lip lesions, seborrhea * and 
keratitis,’ due to riboflavin deficiency; pellagra or encephalopathy,’ due to nicotinic 
acid deficiency; swollen bleeding gums, skin and subperiosteal hemorrhages,’ due to 
ascorbic acid deficiency; rickets and osteomalacia,” due to vitamin D deficiency; 
hemorrhagic disease of the newborn, due to vitamin Kk (phthiocol) deficiency; tetany, 
due to hypocalcemia,* and probably many other at present less well identified condi- 
tions with a nutritional background... . 


1 Excessive growth of the cornea. 

2 Inflammation of the nerve endings. 

® A chronic disease of the sebaceous, or oil-secreting glands of the skin. 
* Inflammation of the cornea. 

5 Any disease of the brain. 

® Bleeding under the periostenm, the fibrous membrane covering bones. 
7 Softening of the bones. 

8 Abnormally small amounts of calcium in the blood. 
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An interesting sidelight on this question is furnished by the estimate 
that during 1948-1950 the people of the United States spent over $500,- 
000,000 annually for vitamin preparations. This figure does not inelude 
the value of vitamins used in enriched foods and food supplements, which 
is also estimated to approximate $500,000,000 a year. 


VITAMIN A 
Physiological function 


Vitamin A was first recognized and studied as a growth-promoting 
substance, but 1t was soon diseovered that it plays other equally im- 
portant roles in the body. In the absence of adequate amounts of vitamin 
A the epithelial eells of the mueous membranes lose their ability to secrete 
normally and, as a consequence, become dry and hardened. This harden- 
ing proeess is known teehnically as cornification or keratinization (pro- 
duetion of a horny layer). In many species the eye seems to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to this change, and a disease known as xerophthalmia 
is produced. When the tear glands eease to secrete, the eves are not 
cleansed properly, they become noticeably irritated, and infeetion ensues. 
As the exuding pus dries, movement of the eyelids becomes inereasingly 
diffeult until eventually they become closed tightly. In the later stages 
uleers form on thé eornea. When these uleers rupture, the lens pops 
out, thus permanently destroying sight. Keratinization likewise oecurs 
extensively in the respiratory traet (including the lungs), the alimentary 
tract, the urino-genital tract, and the salivary and ductless glands. In- 
fants suffering from xerophthalmia also exhibit a dry, sealy skin. 

Because keratinization of the mucous membranes opens those parts of 
the body to bacterial invasion, some have ascribed to vitamin A an anti- 
infective role, particularly valuable in warding off eolds and other respira- 
tory diseases. However, vitamin A does not appear to be toxic to 
organisms that cause these diseases. Only to the extent that it helps main- 
tain a healthy condition of the mucous surfaces and increases the general 
resistance of the body is it ‘‘anti-infeetive.” 

In addition to keratinization of epithelial tissue there are a number 
of other symptoms of vitamin A defieieney. Urinary ealeuli and deposits 
of calcium phosphate have been observed in rats suffering from vitamin 
A deficiency. Although xerophthalmia seldom develops in the ehiek, 
immense deposits of urates aceumulate in the kidney and renal tubules 
as a result of vitamin A deficiency. The vitamin is also essential to 
reproduction, for on diets deficient in this vitamin, female rats cease 
to ovulate normally, and males show testicular degeneration, even though 
the vitamin E intake may be adequate. Sherman has shown that fer- 
tility and longevity of rats is greater on a ration rich in vitamin A than 
on one that is low in this factor, 
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Vitamin A plays a vital role in connection with vision. The rods in 
the retina of the eye contain a rose-colored pigment, rhodopsin, which 
is a conjugated chromoprotein. When light falls on the retina, rhodopsin 
is broken down into a simple protein, opsin, plus trans-retinene, a yellow 
substance now known to be vitamin A aldehyde. Associated with this 
chemical change is the production of a stimulus which, being imparted 
to the optic nerve, results in vision. These changes are very rapid and 
are probably completed within a few hundredths of a second. 

Subsequently, a slower process, not dependent on light, brings about 
the regeneration of rhodopsin so that an adequate supply for normal 
vision is continuously present in the retina. Rhodopsin is formed from 
opsin plus cis-retinene, a geometric isomer of the trans-retinene released 
by the action of light on rhodopsin.t. The czs-retinene needed may be 
obtained by isomerization of the trans form, or from cis-vitamin A through 
the action of alcohol dehydrogenase and DPN (p. 275): 


alcohol 


C,,;H.;CH,OH + DPN Soin ae ee Ci.H2,CHO + DPN -H, 
aeaae : ehydrogenase ’ ‘ 
cis-Vitamin A cis-Retinene 


Since the breakdown and resynthesis of rhodopsin are probably not per- 
fectly efficient processes, some retinene derived from vitamin A no doubt 
must be continually supplied. 

The retinas of fresh-water fish do not contain rhodopsin but a closely 
similar, light-sensitive pigment, porphyropsin. This substance fulfills the 
same functions for the vision of these fish as rhodopsin does for higher 
animals and man. The outstanding difference lies in the retinene and 
vitamin A associated with it, which are different from those derived from 
rhodopsin. To distinguish the two varieties of the vitamin, that from 
mammials is designated A; and the other, As. The corresponding retinenes 
are similarly designated retinene; and retinenez. Fresh-water fish have 
vitamin A», not only in the retina, but also in the liver and other organs. 

Since vitamin A is needed for rhodopsin formation, it would be expected 
that persons deficient in this vitamin would have subnormal amounts of 
rhodopsin in the retina. In any event, it has been observed that such 
individuals cannot see as well in dim light or adapt themselves to changes 
in light intensity as readily as those whose supplies of vitamin A are 
ample for immediate resynthesis of the light-sensitive pigment. By means 
of the biophotometer it is possible to measure accurately one’s ability 
to adapt to darkness after the eyes are exposed to a bright light for 
a few minutes. Adaptation is determined by the amount of light neces- 
sary for the individual to recognize the number of openings in a screen 


1 For a brief explanation of cis- and trans-isomers see p. 79. Since vitamin A and 
retinene each contain five double bonds, theoretically (2)5 such isomers of each can 
exist. It is not known which particular cis-isomer is involved in rhodopsin formation. 
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through which dim light is transmitted. Pronounced inability to see in 
dim light is termed “night-blindness.” 


Prevalence of vitamin A deficiency 


Because the young of mammals, including man, are born with limited 
stores of vitamin A, we find them more susceptible to a deficiency than 
adults. Consequently, xerophthalmia is most often observed in young 
children of the extremely poor classes, or in children at times of great 
food shortage. Although considered to be a rare disease in the United 
States, 138 cases were reported in 1931. Of every five children of the 
poor classes in Yucatan one is said to be suffering from xerophthalmia. 
Reports from Ceylon state that the disease is very prevalent there, espe- 
cially in asylums and charity boarding schools. If, as is reported, the 
diets in the latter institutions furnish only 30 per cent of the estimated 
minimum requirement of vitamin A, one can readily understand why 
two-thirds of the children are suffering to some extent. In China, India, 
Java, and Sumatra the disease is said to be very common. Biophotometer 
tests reveal that diets of the poorer classes in our country frequently 
are inadequate with respect to vitamin A, and some indicate that diets 
of those in the higher economic brackets are likely to show suboptimal 
amounts of vitamin A. 


Chemical nature 


The vitamins A are closely related to a group of yellow, orange, and 
red pigments called carotenoids, present in many plants and animals. The 
group name is derived from one of the best known and most important 
members, carotene, the orange coloring matter of carrots. Lycopene of 
the red tomato, zeaxanthine of yellow corn, and xanthophyll of egg yolk 
are other common carotenoids. There are several isomers of carotene, but 
the one most closely related to vitamin A, is beta-carotene, of which the 
formula is given below: 


H;C_ CH: CH; CH; CH; CH; H.C CH; 
eee | | | eae 
H.C C—CH:CH-C:CH:-CH:CH-C:CH:CH:CH:CH:C:CH:CH:CH:C-CH CH “GH: 
H.C. , C—CH, CHy~-G CHa 
H, H; 


Beta-carotene, CacHsa 


A high degree of unsaturation, in which the double bonds occur alternately 
with single bonds along the carbon chain, is characteristic of carotene, as 
well as of vitamin A and the whole carotenoid group. Pure beta-carotene 
is a dark red, crystalline solid (Fig. 9-1). 

The relationship of vitamin A to carotene was first established by 


Courtesy of L. Zechmeister. 


Fig. 9-1. Carotene. 
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Fig. 9-2. Vitamin A (with one molecule of solvent of crystallization). 
Yellow crystals first isolated by Prof. Harry N. Holmes and Dr. Ruth E, 
Corbet, Oberlin College, 1936. 
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animal feeding experiments, which proved that carotene is converted into 
the vitamin in the animal body. Later, pure vitamin A, was obtained 
from fish liver oils in the form of lemon-yellow crystals (Fig. 9-2). 
When the chemieal formula of the purified vitamin had been established, 
its relation to earotene beeame even more apparent: 
a EUs ce a 
H.C~ ~C—CH:CH-C:CH-CH:CH-C:CH:CH.OH 
shOn _-C—CH; 
C 
H, 
Vitamin Ai, C,.H2;CH,OH 


It may be seen that the carbon structure of vitamin A; is exactly half 
that of the beta-earotene moleeule and that the vitamin is a primary 
aleohol eontaining five double bonds. The exact chemical formula of 
vitamin A» has not yet been determined. 

Of the many carotenoids of known chemical structure only four (alpha-, 
beta-, and gamma-carotene, and eryptoxanthin) of common occurrence in 
foodstuffs are convertible into vitamin A. It was long supposed that 
this transformation occurred in the liver, but more recent information 
tends to discredit this view. Carotene injected into the blood stream of 
rats deprived of vitamin A does not prevent the animals from dying of 
vitamin A deficiency, even though the livers may contain considerable 
amounts of earotene at the time of death. Inereased vitamin A contents 
in the intestinal wall and in the lymph, following the injection of carotene, 
make it appear most probable that the conversion occurs during absorp- 
tion of the carotene through the intestinal wall. 

The fact that vitamin A, is almost exactly one-half of a beta-carotene 
molecule suggests that two molecules of the vitamin might arise from the 
conversion of one molecule of carotene. This, however, does not seem 
to be the case, since on a weight basis beta-carotene has only about one- 
half (or less) of the biologieal value of vitamin A. Therefore, the con- 
version is probably not a splitting of the carotene molecule in the middle, 
but rather a degradation of one end of the molecule until one molecule 
of vitamin A is produced. 

Other related substances which possess vitamin A activity have been 
prepared synthetically, as has the vitamin itself. These include the 
corresponding aldehyde (Ci3H27CHO, retinene), acid (CigH2;COOH), 
and methyl ether (Cyj>He;CH2,OCHs). In a natural state the primary 
aleohol group of vitamin A, is frequently involved in ester linkage, and 
such esters as the acetate 


i 
Ci.H2;CH,OCCH; 
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and palmitate 


I 
C.9H2;CH,0C(CH2) CH; 


have also been prepared artificially. They are fully active, and yet con- 
siderably more stable than the free vitamin. 

The vitamin A value of a given food sample may be due either to the 
actual vitamin itself, an ester of it, one of the carotenoids listed above, 
or to a mixture of these. The carotenoids which are eapable of conversion 
to vitamin A are often designated as provitamins. Unless otherwise 
specified, the collective meaning, that is, precursors as well as the true 
vitamin, is implied in the subsequent discussion. 

Preparations of vitamin A rapidly lose their potency in the presence 
of oxidizing agents. Atmospheric oxygen at room temperature or above 
brings about noticeable destruction of vitamin A unless the vitamin is 
protected by antioxidants. These antioxidants, or inhibitors, are asso- 
ciated with lipides in nature and hence stabilize the vitamin in food- 
stuffs. Vitamin E is one of the most important of these antioxidants, 
which act to minimize the destruction of vitamin A by oxidation. Cooked 
foods retain the greater part of their original vitamin A potency. Since 
vitamin A is fat-soluble, it is extracted from foodstuffs along with the 
lipides by the common fat solvents. Saponification of these lipides does 
not destroy the vitamin. 

The vitamin A value of biological samples may be determined by 
animal feeding tests, but this laborious method has been almost entirely 
supplanted by quicker chemical methods. However, the animal assay 
measures the precursors as well as true vitamin A, whereas each chemical 
test measures either one or the other, but not both. The chemical meas- 
urement of true vitamin A depends on reacting it with antimony trichlo- 
ride in dry chloroform (Carr-Price reaction). A clear, deep blue color 
is produced which is compared with the intensity of the color from known 
amounts of the pure vitamin to estimate the potency of the sample. 
The carotenoid pigments, many of which have no vitamin A value, all 
respond to some extent to this same test, and so interfere unless a suitable 
correction is applied. This method is widely used for determining the 
true vitamin A content of butter, cheese, fish oils, pharmaceuticals, and 
many animal tissues such as blood and liver. 

The vitamin A value of plant samples is usually determined by measur- 
ing the carotene content. This is accomplished by extracting with a fat 
solvent, purifying the extract to remove interfering pigments, and then 
comparing the yellow color of the solution with that of known conecen- 
trations of carotene in the same solvent. 
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Occurrence 


The carotenoid pigments possessing vitamin A aetivity are synthesized 
in the plant, where they are found associated with sueh pigments as 
xanthophyll and ehlorophyll, whieh have no vitamin A potency. From 
available information it appears that all animals are ultimately depend- 
ent upon the carotenoid pigments for their supply of vitamin A, for in 
no instanee has the real vitamin been reported to oecur in plant prod- 
uets. Neither has any animal been observed to possess the ability to 
synthesize the vitamin from other compounds. The poteney of animal} 
products may be due either to stored carotenoids or to the vitamin that 
the body has formed from these ingested pigments. 

The most potent sourees of vitamin A are the fish-liver oils. Of these 
oils, that of the cod has been most widely used. The oi] from the liver 
of the halibut has been shown to possess 75 to 125 times the poteney 
of cod-liver oil. Foods containing relatively high econeentrations of 
vitamin A include: butter, cream, cheese, milk, egg yolk, liver, the green 
vegetables sueh as spinach, esearole, string beans, and leaf lettuee, apri- 
cots, bananas, oranges, peaches, prunes, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and 
tomatoes. The green outer leaves of lettuce are reported to contain 30 
times as much vitamin A as the crisp inner portion. The potency of 
cow’s milk has been found to vary with the breed and ration. Milk 
remains a good source of the vitamin, even in winter, since the cow is 
able to draw upon her reserves when confined to feeds deficient in vitamin 
A. In some milk (e.g., Guernsey) the larger part of the potency is due 
to earotene, while in others (e.g., Holstein) there is more vitamin A than 
carotene. Sinee the vitamin A activity of colostrum (the first milk after 
parturition) is 10-100 times that of ordinary milk, it is apparent that 
nature has provided for immediate supplementation of the meager supply 
with which the young are provided at birth. Human milk is 3-5 times 
richer in this faetor than eow’s milk. Glandular organs, like liver, eon- 
tain much more vitamin A than muscles. Cereals and cereal grains (with 
the exception of yellow corn), roots, and tubers are generally conspicuously 
deficient in the vitamin. 


Requirements 


According to the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council, the vitamin A requirement of the average adult or adolescent 
is satisfied by the consumption of approximately 5000 international units 
daily. The needs of smaller children are somewhat less. Pregnancy 
may inerease the demand for vitamin A to 8000 international units per 
day. Quantities of representative foods that would supply approximately 
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5000 international units are: 14 lb. of butter, 14 Ib. of carrots, 1 to 1% 
oz. of spinach, or 1-2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil. 

The international unit (1.U.) is defined as the vitamin A potency of 
0.6 microgram (yg.) of pure beta-carotene. Pure vitamin A has a bio- 
logieal poteney of one unit in about 0.25 pg. Thus 5000 I.U. would 
correspond to only 1.2 mg. of true vitamin A, but 3 mg. of beta-carotene 
would be needed to supply this number of units. The other carotenoid 
precursors of vitamin A are only about one-half as effective as beta- 
carotene, and so about 6 mg. would be required if the total vitamin A 
supply were to come from this source. The above recommended daily 
allowances are based on the assumption that approximately two-thirds 
of the total vitamin A value of the diet will be contributed by one or 
more of the precursors and one-third by vitamin A itself. 

A greatly excessive intake, for example, several million units taken 
over a period of a few days or weeks, is apt to produce symptoms of 
toxieity such as nausea and vomiting, heacdaehe, peeling of the skin, and 
general prostration. ‘The amounts necessary to cause such sickness, how- 
ever, are so mueh greater than the normal requirements of the body 
that in the ordinary course of events no such disorder should ever arise. 


VITAMIN D 


Physiological function 


Lack of vitamin D manifests itself largely in the form of a disease 
known as rickets, and for this reason it is sometimes called the antirachitie 
vitamin. The most obvious symptonis of riekets are bowed legs, enlarged 
joints, and malformation of the head and chest. These abnormalities 
result from improper caleifieation of the growing bones, as may be readily 
detected by comparing X-ray photographs of raehitic and normal bones. 
Analyses of the bones of rachitie rats show that the ash eontent on 
the fat-free dry basis may be as low as 25-80 per cent as compared with 
approximately 50 per cent for the bones of normal rats of the same age. 
Such bones are neeessarily weak and eventually assume the character- 
istically bowed shape. Enlargements occur also where the rib bones join 
the cartilages, and to this chain of bead-like formations has been given 
the name “rachitic rosary.” Weak abdominal muscles, together with 
malformation of the chest, are responsible for a pot-bellied appearance. 
Since bones and teeth are so elosely related chemieally, it is not surpris- 
ing that rachitie children also have defeetive teeth. It is hardly necessary 
to state that growth is retarded with the onset of rickets and eventually 
ceases. The disease is seldom fatal, but it predisposes the individual to 
other diseases, of which broneho-pneumonia is said to be most com- 
mon. 
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The physiological aetion of vitamin D in preventing or curing rickets 
is thought to be due largely to the fact that it promotes the absorption 
of calcium from the food through the intestinal wall and into the blood 
stream. in addition, some investigators feel that it has some direet 
action, at present of an obseure nature, in promoting the actual deposi- 
tion of ealeium and phosphorus in the growing bone. It may be that 
these beneficial effeets result from an interaction of the vitamin with 
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Courtesy of the Wisconsin Alumni Researeh Foundation. 


Fig. 9-8. Rickets. 


alkaline phosphatase, a type of enzyme which is concerned with phos- 
phorus absorption in the intestine and reabsorption in the kidney (a 
process which reduces loss of phosphates in the urine). This enzyme 
is especially active in bone where it breaks up organie phosphates of 
the blood and thus provides inorganic phosphate (PO =) for bone 
formation. A water-soluble derivative of vitamin D has recently been 
shown to stimulate the action of alkaline phosphatase very markedly, 
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and this observation, if confirmed, would go a long way toward explaining 
the action of vitamin D in riekets. 


Prevalence of vitamin D deficiency 


No other deficiency disease has been as notieeable in the United 
States as that due to laek of vitamin D. Infants from 3 to 24 months of 
age are most susceptible. Not only is rickets seasonal in appearance, but 
it is observed more frequently in the North than in the South, where 
more sunshine is available throughout the year. In faet, it is almost 
inevitable during the eold Northern winters unless the diets of the young 
are supplemented with vitamin D. 

Rickets is said to be most prevalent in Great Britain, Franee, Belgium, 
Germany, European Russia, Austria, Hungary, and the United States. 
Sebrell eites reports of the U. S. Census Bureau to the effeet that 244 
deaths resulted from rickets in 1938. Before vitamin D therapy was 
used (1928) the Ministry of Health reported 87 per cent of London ele- 
mentary school ehildren as giving evidenee of having had some degree 
of rickets. A survey of ehildren in Sydney, Australia, revealed that 
about one-half of them either were or had been rachitie. In 1943 Follis 
and eo-workers reported the results of examining 230 consecutive eases 
of ehildren from 2 to 14 years of age who had died from various causes 
in Baltimore, Maryland. No less than 46.5 per eent were found on 
autopsy to have had some degree of rickets. It will be noted that coun- 
tries of the extreme north are not ineluded in the above list, a faet which 
is probably due to the important place that fish and glandular organs 
assume in the diets of these peoples. Young girls of the upper Moham- 
medan elasses in India suffer from riekets as a result of religious tenets, 
now rapidly disappearing, that require the women to remain in seelusion 
after beeoming 12 years of age. Lower classes fare better, even though 
their diet is less satisfactory, because they live more in the open air. 


Chemical nature 


Although the existenee of as many as ten different antiraechitic eom- 
pounds has been rather well established, only two of the D vitamins have 
been proved to be of any praetical importance so far as antirachitie 
medieines and foods are eoncerned. These may be produced in the 
laboratory from ergosterol and from 7-dehydrocholesterol, respectively, 
by irradiation with ultraviolet light. The prineipal struetural ehanges 
associated with acquisition of antirachitie potency are shown by com- 
parison of the formulas of ergosterol] and ealciferol. Ring B is opened, 
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and a methylene group (CH2=) is formed from the methyl group attached 
to rings A and B. Similar changes are wrought in the strueture of 
7-dehydrocholesterol and quite likely in all other sterols during their 
activation. Vitamin Ds, or ealciferol as the irradiation product of 
ergosterol is known, is a white crystalline substance that differs from 
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Calciferol, C23H,30H 


the parent sterol in several properties such as melting point, optical rota- 
tion, solubility, and precipitability. 

It seems quite probable that the three double bonds between carbons 
10 and 19, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8, respectively, (designated by * in the 
above formula) are necessary for vitamin activity, since this grouping 
is present in each of the D vitamins whose chemical structures have 
been accurately determined. In spite of the rather large number of 
D vitamins that have been produced in the laboratory, only two of 
natural oceurrenee (Dz and Ds) have been isolated thus far. Vitamin 
Ds, which is obtained from fish-liver oils, is identical with the vitamin 
formed by the action of ultraviolet light upon 7-dehydrocholesterol. 
Vitamins Dz and Ds have approximately the same poteney toward mam- 
mals, including man, but Dz is about 30 times as effective as De is for 
fowls. The D vitamins are so resistant to high temperatures that prac- 
tically no loss of activity is suffered when a food is cooked. 
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Relationship of light and mineral content of diet to vitamin 


D requirements 


a 

Sunlight prevents rickets by the action of its ustraviolet rays on some 
provitamin in the skin, presumably 7-dehydrocholesterol. Practically 
none of the effective ultraviolet rays penetrate ordinary window glass, and, 
hence, much transmitted light possesses little or no antirachitic value. 

Calcification of growing bone, the process in which vitamin D is so 
vitally concerned, consists primarily in the deposition of calcium and 
phosphorus as a complex calcium phosphate in the organic matrix. No 
amount of vitamin D in the diet, therefore, can take the place of these 
inorganic constituents. Not only must the two elements be present in 
adequate amounts, but their relative proportions influence greatly the 
need for vitamin D. Rations employed in producing rickets experi- 
mentally in rats are made especially effective through the addition of 
large amounts (three per cent usually) of caletum carbonate. Rickets 
so produced is said to be of the low phosphorus type (common clinically) 
since the inorganic phosphate content of the blood scrum of animals on 
such a ration is abnormally low. In human beings the normal amount 
of inorganic phosphorus in the blood plasma is approximately 4 mg. per 
100 ml., and the calcium content is 10 mg. per 100 ml. Tf either or 
both of these values becomes low enough so that their product (miligrams 
inorganic P & milligrams Ca per 100 ml.) drops to 30 or less, rickets 
is almost certain to develop. A value of 40 or above is considered 
normal. A low calcium type of rickets also occurs, and a third type in 
which seram calcium and phosphorus are both low is observed occasionally. 


Occurrence 


The most potent natural sources of D vitamins are the fish-liver oils. 
Fish in which considerable oil is distributed throughout the body, e.g., 
sardines and salmon, are the richest food sources. The concentration 
in salmon averages approximately 12 pg. per 100 g., while several other 
fish are nearly as high. 

Next in order of concentration are egg yolk and butter with 4.6 and 
2.3 pg. per 100 g., respectively. Although milk normally contains only 
small amounts of the vitamin—reports vary from 0.008 to 0.106 pg. per 
100 g—it may be enriched by irradiation so as to contain 0.3-1.1 pg. 
per 100 g., which 1s equivalent to about 135-400 I.U. per quart. Milk 
produced by cows fed irradiated yeast also contains about 400 I.U. 
per quart. Direct irradiation of the animals is without effect in increasing 
the concentration of vitamin D above the normal level in milk. The 
amount of vitamin D in a number of typical foods is indicated in the 
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following table. It will be noted that, exeept for vitamin D milk and 
certain fish, most native foods contribute only negligible amounts of 
this vitamin. 


Table 9-1 


Vitamin D content of foods 
(The values are expressed as micrograms of vitamin D per 100 g. of edible portion, 
fresh basis.) 


Foop Vitamin D Foop Vitamin D 
Re etehive a ere O72 VBjeres WOW. ga ona ce eeu pene 46 
BOS GUEHIE oaccce an oacunenes 0.33 Jalsy lorie wll 2525245202 3500 
JBC, GAWSEING: 4 74 ou Ace ee aoe 0.004 Ibgwomlo IER. eo ce see see 0.43 
Bread, vitamin D........ il Mite here peer 4-6 
JSHUINIGIE Soe e aa eee — ZnO Vint enw 0] Caner 0.11 
(CHIOIOBIRS o 2 nue anaee ee 0.005 Milk, vitamin D, irradiated. 1.1 
(CHUPROMIS). 2 bg ges ee eae ere 0.004 Milk, vitamin D, fortified... IL tl 
(Cananait H6JOS 25 ss neaneoecs: 0.075 Rorkelivereey ere ere. lat 
(ClhiSke. he os coe 0.83 SULTON onc oacaconaccannes We 
Codchwenolles 250 alc CS see ee ee. on = 6-8 
Garnvolliecen see ass. 2s vn 's 0.22 DUG c ly eee eee ene a - 0.005 
Gre itl ee res a eo 2 0.42 NEGTESY: ath cies eee 5-8 
(CHILE OG) oc wae ee ee 0.22 WIE uo ca eee 0.24 


Precursors of vitamin D are widely distributed in plant and animal 
materials. Therefore, if a food is subjected for a few seeonds to the 
light from an ultraviolet lamp, it becomes potent as an antirachitic agent 
through the conversion of its provitamin into vitamin D. Certain brands 
of cereals, cookies, evaporated milk, yeast, and bread containing vitamin 
D are now commercially available. In some eases the potency is due 
to the addition of small amounts of irradiated ergosterol rather than to 
irradiation of the food. 

Since foodstuffs can be rendered antirachitic through treatment with 
light from an ultraviolet lamp, one might assume that plant products 
would possess considerable potency as a result of the effect of the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. Sueh has not been found to be true. At least 
by the time foods are prepared for consumption little, if any, vitamin 
D is present. 

In addition to the fish-liver oils and foods that contain the D vitamins, 
extremely potent preparations such as (1) liver oils fortified with addi- 
tional vitamin D, (2) liver oil coneentrates, (3) caleiferol dissolved in 
an inert substance such as corn oil are on the market. Viosterol is a 
general name for preparations of irradiated ergosterol. Cod-liver oil 
contains on the average about 250 pg. per 100 g., a concentration which 
is exceeded by the liver oils of a number of other species. Thus halibut- 
liver oil is 10-20 times richer, and the liver oil of one speeies of tuna 
fish has been reported to contain 150,000 »g. per 100 g. Since with 
massive doses of vitamin D, calcification may oecur in tissues other 
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than bone, e.g., in the aorta, kidneys, And intestines, the extremely potent 
preparations of vitamin D should be used with care and preferably in 
accordance with the advice of a competent physician. 


Requirements 


Because of the various factors that affect the individual’s need for 
vitamin D, it is difficult to determine exactly the required amount. The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council recommends 
10 wg. per day for infants under one year and for women during lactation 
and the latter half of pregnancy. This is equivalent to 400 I.U. since 
0.025 wg. provides one unit. Older children should also receive 10 pg. 
(400 units) daily, but adults probably require no vitamin D in the diet 
unless they are seldom or never exposed to direct sunlight. This amount, 
10uzg., would be contained in approximately 1-2 teaspoonfuls of cod- 
liver oil, 2 lb. of butter, 2.5 gal. of whole milk, or 1 doz. eggs. It should 
be emphasized that no ordinary diet can be relied upon to meet the require- 
ments of a growing child for vitamin D unless special precautions are 
taken to include adequate amounts of a fish-liver oil, or other suitable 
source. 

One fortunate aspect of the problem of supplying adequate amounts 
of vitamin D to growing children is that if more than the day’s require- 
ment is consumed at one time, the extra amount is stored in the body 
(mostly in the liver) and prevents the development of any deficiency 
for a correspondingly longer time. Thus a single dose of 20,000 I.U. 
of vitamin D per kilogram of body weight was found to protect puppies 
from rickets for as long as 12-14 months. 

This ability of vitamin D to be stored extensively in the body is also 
shared by the other fat-soluble vitamins (A, E, and K), but not by 
the water-soluble B vitamins or vitamin C. 


VITAMIN E 
Physiological function 


Because the outstanding function of vitamin E seems to be that of 
promoting reproduction, it has become known as the “antisterility factor” 
or “vitamin of reproduction.” Such a term is somewhat misleading in 
view of the fact that the vitamin performs other functions in the body, 
ineluding that of promoting growth. Moreover, it was noted previously 
that vitamin A also is essential to reproduction. 

The most detailed investigations regarding the functions of vitamin E 
have been carried out with rats. In the male rat on a diet deficient in 
vitamin E the germ cells undergo a permanent degeneration, as evidenced 
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by failure to recover even when the animal is fed large amounts of the 
vitamin. The females, on the other hand, continue to ovulate normally, 
mating oeeurs, and the foetuses grow until about the twelfth or thirteenth 
day of gestation, at which time they die and are resorbed by the mother’s 
body. Injury to the female is less severe than to the male, for normal 
young may be born in the next gestation period if an abundanee of 
vitamin E is supplied. However, repeated resorptions may lead to 
paralysis and other serious injury. Similar experiments with miee indi- 
eate that females respond to vitamin FE defteiencies as do rats, but the 
males do not show testieular damage after prolonged lack of the vitamin. 

Deficiency of vitamin E produces muscle dystrophy in several species. 
This is a eondition of impaired nutrition of the eell that results in 
degenerative changes in the musele fibers. Eventually the fibers atrophy 
and are replaced by connective tissue and fat. Such changes necessarily 
result in paralysis, although the two do not always correspond in degree. 
The chemical eomposition of the involved muscles is altered in that lipide 
phosphorus and cholestero] increase greatly, whereas there is a marked 
decrease in glycogen and creatine. Abnormally large amounts of creatine 
are excreted in the urine. Muscle dystrophy has been observed in dogs, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and rats, and eures have been effeeted through ad- 
ministration of vitamin E. Miusele dystrophy is also a disease of man, 
but unfortunately human patients are not eured by vitamin E. The 
vitamin E content of eggs eoineides elosely with their hatchability and 
with the vitality of the young chicks. Because of the function of hor- 
mones in reproduetion, it has been suspeeted that a relationship exists 
between tissue concerned with their produetion, for instanee, the pituitary 
gland, and vitamin E supply. Experimental data to support such a 
view, however, are still lacking. Ability to store vitamin E is pronouneed. 

Evidenee is accumulating which indicates that the chief physiological 
function of vitamin E may be associated with its pronouneed antioxidant 
properties. The museles of vitamin E deficient animals show a greatly 
inereased respiration (oxygen uptake) as eompared with normal museles, 
and the respiration is dramatically reduced by administration of vitamin 
E to sueh animals. It has recently been found, also, that feeding ade- 
quate amounts of vitamin E greatly reduces the oxidation of carotene 
and vitamin A in the intestinal traets and body tissues of animals so 
that they are able to remain in good condition on much less vitamin A 
than would otherwise be required. 


Chemical nature 


Vitamin E activity in foodstuffs has been traeed to four phenols 
(hydroxy derivatives of benzene), which are known as alpha-, beta-, 
gamma-, and delta-tocopherol, respectively. The alpha form has much 
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greater vitamin E activity than the others; it is the form usually meant 
when the term vitamin E is used. Alpha-tocopherol has the structure 
represented by the following formula: 


CH; 
On 
HO-C* re “Gh (igs CHa CHa 
ll 
Cl Ns yO One (CH,.) ;— CH—(CH.);—CH (CH); -—-CH—CH; 
CH, HE 


«-Tocopherol, C2:H 5,02 


The E vitamins are remarkably stable to heat, alkali, and many ordinary 
chemical reagents, but they are unstable to ultraviolet hght and oxidizing 
agents. The potency of food materials contaiming these vitamins is 
rapidly destroyed by oxidation in the presence of certain fats (notably 
lard) and iron salts. The E vitamins are also destroyed in raneid fats. 


Occurrence 
The amounts of alpha-tocopherol and of all the various tocopherols 
present in some common food materials are listed in Table 9-2. Certain 


Table 9-2 
Tocopherol (vitamin E) content of foods 


Tocopherol content * 


Foon Total Alpha 
Beal nw Wibeis 2c ee cat eee ate Y 0.23 
UEURAN =) barter eaten UN”) Suman ts ei TE out 5 Cue a as 2.40 
Cheese sAmericai. 5 cicmsan. ee oe es Cee eee ee ee 1.00 
Chocolate, unsweetened 2405). ee ee 11.1 5. 
Gornrarl) oes rate yk ee ee ena ey ar ne ae 87 a 
Cottonseed’ ow o.4 .a.0do een seen ee 90 56 
| Oia 61 0d PO NE MS cs ici eee 2.00 1.16 
INTUTE) VeTIOUS ace cece ns ere ee ae 0 .24-0.74 0.23-0.72 
a Peels ae eo Ee Ce eee a 23 
Miartech era cee on na ae a 54 28 
Meat, fish, and poultry. various 2202 eee ee 0.25-1.40 0.21-1.40 
Wille. cow's; whOl6@ nie... eee. No: ee erm oso 0.12 
Oatmeal 23 ee ee eo see 2.10 1.94 
Peaniitss ae ee reece 9.30 4.60 
Rice: browns sca. 245 ee PR i eer 2.40 1.20 
Rice, polished 2.22900 (acer eee oes oe eae 0.57 0.35 
Soy beat Gil ec. as oa oe eet eer 2 140 10 
Vecetables.ranlOus) fac ce ee ee 0.06-4.0 0.1-4.0 
Ptheat, whole cog cc ee a ie 2.20 
Wheat perm Ol 2ys.. teen es ee «eee 200-300 130-195 
Neast, brewer's, driédiy.c 2.2325... oar eee 0 0 


* Milligrams per 100 g. 
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vegetable oils, particularly wheat germ oil, are the richest sources. Whole 
grain cereals, eggs, and peanuts are other rather good sourees of vitamin 
E. Fruits and vegetables as a elass are rather poor sources, as are most 
meats, fish, poultry and other animal products, except butter. Harris, 
Quaife, and Swanson estimate that the average daily intake of alpha- 
tocopherol in the United States is about 14 mg. per capita, of which nearly 
8 mg. are obtained from fats and oils in the diet. 


Prevalence of vitamin E deficiency 


Various breeding troubles in farm animals such as horses and sheep 
have been thought to result from inadequate intake of vitamin E, but it 
is now practically certain that this is not the eause. Vitamin FE deficiency 
most probably does not oecur exeept when the vitamin is deliberately 
excluded from the dict. 

Claims have been made that vitamin I! deficieney oeeurs quite com- 
monly in women during pregnancy and that miscarriages, sterility, and 
similar reproductive disorders of human beings have been helped by 
administration of extra vitamin E. Other reports, however, contradict 
these claims, so that at present the matter is still unsettled. 


VITAMIN K 


Physiological function 


When chicks or other fowls are fed a ration deficient in vitamin K, 
eventually the blood ceases to clot within normal time with the result 
that there is a marked tendency for hemorrhages to oceur. This condi- 
tion is characterized by bleeding from the pinfeathers and hemorrhages 
into the subeutaneous tissues and muscles. The concentration of pro- 
thrombin, one of the factors involved in clotting of blood, invariably 1s 
found to be reduced in this deficiency disease. Just how vitamin Kk 
influences the formation of prothrombin remains to be determined. Since 
the sequence of changes involved in clotting of blood very likely is the 
same for all species, it will not be surprising if further investigations 
reveal a universal need of vitamin K. Experiments have demonstrated 
that man, rabbits, mice, and perhaps cattle require this vitamin, although 
deficiencies do not normally occur because adequate amounts usually 
are provided by the food intake, or are synthesized by intestinal bacteria. 


Chemical nature 


Several substances exhibiting vitamin K activity have been found in 
nature, and many more have been synthesized in the chemical laboratory. 
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The K vitamins are derivatives of 1,4-naphthoquinone, and this structure, 
or one readily convertible into it in the body, is essential for vitamin K 
activity. In the accompanying formula of vitamin Kk, the 1,4-naphtho- 
quinone structure consists of rings A and B without the side chains 


H O 
it 
PA A ss 
He ei aim i ne 
HOS (0) C97 C= Gly CHC (Gets) gC) aes 


| CH; CH, CH; CH; 
H O 


Vitamin i 1) (Canlal AO 


attached at positions 2 and 3. Synthetic 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone 
is even more active, gram for gram, than vitamin K, but the two are 
of about equal aetivity when compared on a molecular weight basis. It 
may be, as some have suggested, that in the body the K vitamins are 
degraded to 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone or, as others believe, perhaps 
the latter 1s used in the body to synthesize these vitamins. A number 
of bacteria have been found to synthesize compounds possessing vitamin 
K activity. Phthioeo] (2-methyl-3-hydroxy-1,4-naphthoquinone), a yel- 
low pigment found first in the tubercle bacillus, is one such compound. 

Water-soluble derivatives of vitamin K (e.g., the sodium salt of 
2-methyl-1,4-naphthohydroquinone diphosphate) have been prepared 
synthetically and are medically useful in certain cases (see below). Both 
menadione, as 2-methyl-1,4 naphthoquinone is called, and the water- 
soluble derivatives are in common use. 

The K vitamins are fat-soluble and, therefore, are dissolved by the 
usual fat solvents sueh as ether and petroleum ether. They are stable 
to heat, but are destroyed by alkalies, strong acids, oxidizing agents, and 
sunlight. Solutions of vitamin K gradually lose their activity when sub- 
jected to light from an ordinary electric light bulb. 


Prevalence of vitamin K deficiency 


The general distribution of vitamin K in foodstuffs doubtless is re- 
sponsible for the fact that deficiencies seldom are encountered in the 
adult. The vitamin apparently is also produeed in the intestinal tract 
through the ageney of the bacteria normally present. Vitamin K prepara- 
tions were used on man first in treatment of obstructive Jaundice, a con- 
dition in which a low concentration of prothrombin in the blood always 
prevailed. Deficiency of vitamin K in this instance is related to lack 
of bile, without which the vitamin is poorly absorbed from the intestinal 
tract. Surgical removal of the obstruction was formerly accompanied 
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by severe hemorrhages, but this is now very effectively prevented by 
prior administration of vitamin K, either by injection or by use of a 
water-soluble derivative which is easily absorbed. The deficiency of 
prothrombin associated with certain intestinal conditions—for example, 
obstruction and severe diarrheal diseases such as ulcerative colitis, sprue, 
and eeliae disease—also responds to treatment with compounds possess- 
ing antihemorrhagie activity. 

Since the concentration of prothrombin in the blood of a newborn 
baby is quite low, a large percentage of deaths during the first few days 
of life are due to hemorrhages resulting from injuries suffered at birth. 
Fortunately, however, investigations have revealed that prothrombin 
levels may be markedly increased within a short time by administra- 
tion of vitamin K to the newborn. Administration of vitamin K to the 
mother prior to childbirth has been shown to raise the level of prothrombin 
in the foetus. These treatments should effeet a drastie reduction in 
mortality of infants due to hemorrhage. The hereditary disease, hemo- 
philia, does not respond to treatment with vitamin K. 

A substance, dicumarol, which has a specific antagonistic effect toward 
vitamin K has been found in improperly cured sweet-elover hay. If 
freshly eut, partially dried, sweet clover is piled up for a few days, it 
undergoes a fermentation during which coumarin, a normal component 
of the hay, is converted into dicumarol. The chemical formulas of these 
substanees are indicated below: 


OH OH 
i H H | | H 
HC~ <o- SoH Ho °Nc-O8c —cH,-—G# so2"ScH 
lI | | Il | | | | II 
HC. 20, -C=0 HG. .2QR.5-C=0 O=C. )-Cs,-CH 
H H 
Coumarin Dicumarol 


The blood of cattle eating such hay soon loses its normal clotting power, 
with the result that any injury is followed by severe and often fatal 
bleeding. Dicumarol was discovered by Link and co-workers. 

The administration of dieumarol to experimental animals or man inter- 
feres with the formation of prothrombin, so that the result is similar to 
that of vitamin K deficiency. In fact, it is now well established that 
extra doses of the vitamin will counteract the effeet of dicumarol, and 
viee versa. Neither substance affects the clotting power of blood in vitro, 
that is, if added after the blood is removed from the body. Dicumarol 
has been put to good use clinically to reduce the danger of the forma- 
tion of blood clots inside the blood vessels following surgery. 

A chemically related substance, sold under the trade name “Warfarin,” 
is an effective poison for rats and mice. It acts by causing fatal hemor- 
rhages. Warfarin’s advantages for this purpose are that the effects are 
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so slow that the rats do not become ‘“‘bait-shy” and that higher animals 
are proportionately less sensitive to it than are rodents. 


5 CH, 
H | H 
C 


Cc 
Ho No- SoH soy 
| ll | II | 
H H 
“Warfarin” 


Occurrence 


Vitamin K is particularly concentrated in green tissues of plants. Al- 
falfa, kale, spinach, earrot tops, chestnut leaves, and oat sprouts are 
some of the most potent sources of the vitamin. It also occurs in soy- 
bean and other vegetable oils. Cereals and seeds, however, are generally 
poor sources. 


ASCORBIC ACID (VITAMIN C) 


Physiological function 


A pronounced lack of vitamin C in the diet leads to a deficiency disease 
known as scurvy. The onset is gradual and is characterized by loss of 
weight, a sallow or pallid complexion, tendency to fatigue, and shortness 
of breath. The gums become swollen, bleed easily, and ulcers may fornn. 
In later stages tho tecth loosen and may drop out. Hemorrhages into 
the mucous membranes, skin, joints, limbs, and bone marrow, together 
with fragility of the bones are noted upon autopsy. These hemorrhages 
into the skin are quite obvious during life because blue-black spots occur 
after trivial injury, or they may appear spontaneously. The joints be- 
come swollen, and flecting pains are noted in them. Death may eventu- 
ally follow the headache, convulsions, and delirium that are seen in the 
later stages, or it may be caused directly by such complications as heart 
failure or pneumonia. Only two specics other than man, namely, guinea 
pigs and monkeys, have been found susceptible to scurvy. Other animals 
seem to possess the power to synthesize vitamin C. Iowever, the amount 


Plate III. Clinical symptoms of vitamin C deficiency (scurvy). A. Inflammation 
and congestion about hair follicles. B. Petechiac (multiple small hemorrhages under 
the skin) in a scorbutic patient after application of blood pressure cuff. Increased 
pressure below the cuff has caused rupture of weakened capillaries. C. Purpura 
(purple blotches caused by bleeding under the skin) in a scorbutic patient, from the 
pressure of shoes. D. Purpura and petechiae in a scorbutic patient. E. Bleeding 
gums in an infant with scurvy. /'. Scorbutic gums in an adult. (Reproduced with 
permission of Paul Hoeber, Inc., from Clinical Nutrition by Jolliffe, Tisdall, and 
Cannon, New York, copyright 1950.) 
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B. Regeneration of lingual papillae (normal tongue surface) after vitamin Byo 
adininistration. 


Plate IV. Response of pernicious anemia patients (o treatment with vitamin eee 
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synthesized or the rapidity with which the synthesis is carried out may 
not always be great enough to supply all the physiological needs of the 
animal. This fact has been strikingly demonstrated by the discovery 
that injections of vitamin C are of marked value in overcoming various 
breeding difficulties of cattle that have long been a source of loss to the 
dairy industry. 

Since the average human dietary is not likely to be completely lacking 
in vitamin C, the symptoms of the earlier stages of scurvy, subacute or 
latent scurvy as it has been termed, are of more significance to us. The 
formation of interecllular substanees which tend to acquire properties 
resembling a gel seems to be under the influence of vitamin C. In the 
absence of adequate amounts of the vitamin these intercellular substances, 
which normally act as a cementing medium, are not formed properly or 
may even be resorbed. Such changes may be observed microseopically 
in connective tissue, bones, and teeth, and are believed to oecur in blood 
vessels as well. Since the tooth changes are rather pronounced and readily 
observed, a study of the extent of such changes offers a method for deter- 
mining vitamin C. Hemorrhagic tendencies are noticeable even in sub- 
acute scurvy. In fact, the “capillary resistance” test, which has been 
devised to detect the beginning stages of seurvy, has as its basis the 
resistance to development of hemorrhagic spots, through rupture of the 
surface capillaries, when a tourniquet is used to produce intravascular 
pressure. This condition and other symptoms of scurvy are shown in 
Plate III, opposite p. 222. 


Prevalence of vitamin C deficiency 


Although scurvy in its worst form was quite prevalent in early explora- 
tion days, its occurrence at the present time is rather limited. It is said 
to be fairly common among the natives in South Afriea, and certain tribes 
of aborigines in central Australia are reported to suffer considerably 
from it. The subacute form seems to be more prevalent than had been 
suspected prior to development of the “eapillary resistance” test. For 
example, students in the university at Upsala, Sweden, showed a decreased 
resistance to hemorrhage in the spring corresponding to a proportionate 
decrease in vitamin C in the diet. The test has not been employed so 
extensively in the United States. However, American investigators have 
shown that administration of large quantities of vitamin C is beneficial 
in promoting normal tooth formation in the growing child. Such results 
suggest a probable deficiency in the dicts of many American people. 
Some experimental results even point to the probability that certain 
rheumatic pains, particularly noticeable in late winter, may actually have 
their origin in a lack of vitamin C. A rather interesting observation, 
reported in 1939, was the marked improvement that vitamin C produced 
in men suffering from lead poisoning. 
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Chemical nature 


s 


Vitamin C isolated in crystalline form from natural sources has been 
named L-ascorbie acid. Its chemical constitution is shown by the strue- 
tural formula in the following equation, which also indicates how it is 
converted into an oxidized form: 


O O 

| l 

L | i 

COH —2(H) C=0 

| O L-ascorbic | 0) 

COH acid C=© 

| oxidase | 

za +2(H) i) 
HOCH HOCH 
H,.COH H.COH 

L-Ascorbic acid L-Dehydroascorbic acid 
(reduced form) (oxidized form) 


A close resemblance to the formulas of hexose sugars is evident. 
Vitamin C is readily oxidized by mild oxidizing agents, and, in fact, 

its tendency to lose hydrogen atoms is so great that it is actually a strong 

reducing agent. The vitamin may function in living tissues by virtue of 
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Courtesy of Merck & Co., Inc, 
L-Ascorbie acid. 


Fig. 9-4. 
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its reversible oxidation and reduction, as shown in the equation above. 
These reactions are catalyzed by ascorbic acid oxidase, which, however, 
has been found so far only in plant tissues. The reducing power of vita- 
min C has also been utilized in determining by chemical means the amount 
of ascorbic acid in a given material. This is accomplished by use of a 
dye, 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol, which is reduced by vitamin C to a 
colorless form. Hence the quantity of dye that is reduced is a measure 
of the vitamin potency of the food. The chemical method for determin- 
ing vitamin C agrees well with the results obtained with feeding experi- 
ments, and since it takes but a few minutes to make a determination, 
chemical analysis has largely superseded biological assay. Atmospheric 
oxygen reacts quite readily with ascorbic acid to destroy it, especially at 
slightly elevated temperatures and in alkaline solution. 


Occurrence 


Although paprika exhibits the highest individual concentration of vita- 
min C hitherto observed in nature, as a class, the citrus fruits such as 
oranges, limes, lemons, and grapefruit, probably deserve to be ranked 
first in vitamin C content. Other good sources that find extensive use 
in the diet include tomatoes, strawberries, raw cabbage, fresh spinach, leaf 
lettuce, turnips, rutabagas, carrots, bananas, apples, and potatoes. The 
large consumption of potatoes in the average American dietary rather 
than a high content of vitamin is responsible for its contribution to the 
total intake of vitamin C. Milk is too low in vitamin C to furnish an 
adequate supply, and, hence, pediatricians recommend administration of 
fruit juices early in the life of a baby to compensate for the deficiency. 
The bottle-fed baby receives only about one-fourth as much vitamin C 
from cow’s milk as it would from its mother’s milk. Meat and eggs con- 
tain very little vitamin C. Cereal grains likewise contain little, if any, 
although considerable amounts are forined during germination. 

Because of the ease with which vitamin C is destroyed by oxidation and 
also because it is water-soluble and therefore lost if the cooking water 
is discarded, cooked foods are apt to contain much less than the original 
raw materials. Studies made in a Canadian army camp during World 
War IT revealed that of every 100 mg. of vitamin C in the food brought 
into the kitchens only 15 mg. reached the table! Boiling cabbage for 
20-30 minutes and discarding the water may cause the loss of over 80 
per cent of its vitamin C potency. Even when vegetables such as broccoli 
or spinach are allowed to remain at room temperature for 24 hours, 50 
to 70 per cent vitamin destruction occurs. The principles to be followed 
if loss of this sensitive but vital food factor is to be avoided or minimized 
may be summarized thus: (1) eat the food raw if possible, (2) if the 
food is to be cooked, use the minimum amount of water, heat quickly to 
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the boiling point (to destroy ascorbic acid oxidase) and cook no longer 
than necessary, (3) use fresh fruits and vegetables immediately after 
harvesting, (4) if the food must be stored, keep it cold and protected 
from air as much as possible (e.g., wrapped in paper, with the original 
husks or skins on, not cut or sliced up, ete.), (5) avoid the use of ma- 
terials, especially copper, which catalyze the oxidation of vitamin C. 
Many of these same principles apply equally well to the preservation of 
other sensitive vitamins. In general, if food is so handled that its vitamin 
C is largely retained, all other food factors will most probably be pre- 
served also. 

Certain tissues of the body are rich in vitamin C. It is particularly 
concentrated in the cortex of the adrenal glands, in the lens, aqueous 
humor, and vitreous humor of the eye, and in the pituitary gland. In 
fact, concentration seems to be correlated with metabolic aetivity. Al- 
though liver contains more than other animal tissues used for food, this 
organ does not seem to function so prominently in the storage of vitamin 
C as it does in retaining vitamins A and D, and riboflavin. 


Requirements’ 


The needs of various persons for this vitamin are shown in Table 9-8, 
from which it can be seen that relatively large amounts are required. 
Relying upon one food source for the day’s supply, one would need to 
consume three-fourths cup of orange juice, four to five quarts of milk, 
one-fourth pound of raw cabbage, or three-fourths pound of raw toma- 
toes. 


THIAMINE (VITAMIN B,) 


Physiological function 


An inadequate intake of this vitamin eventually leads to the onset 
of a disorder known in human beings as beriberi and in the experimental 
animal as polyneuritis. There are two distinct forms of beriberi: (1) 
the dry type, in which there is excessive muscular atrophy, anaesthesia 
of the skin, and paralysis of the legs, arms, diaphragm, and intercostal 
muscles; (2) the wet type, which is characterized by swelling of the arm, 
leg, and trunk muscles; by effusion of fluid into the body cavities; by 
congestion of the liver; and by dilatation of the heart with resultant 
heart failure. The wet type is somewhat more common in infants, but 
symptoms of both types frequently appear in the same patient. In 
general, the symptoms appear first in the feet and lower parts of the 
legs, and progress upward toward the trunk. 

It is now gencrally agreed that thiamine functions in the animal body 
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in the form of its pyrophosphorie acid ester, which is known as cocar- 
boxylase. This substance is required for the action of various enzymes 
(for exainple, carboxylase and pyruvie oxidase), which function in the 
breakdown of pyruvie acid formed during normal carbohydrate metab- 
olism. Thus when the body is deprived of an adequate amount of thi- 
amine, pyruvic acid accumulates in the blood, heart, and nervous tissues 
until toxic concentrations are reached, and the visible symptoms of beri- 
beri result. Degeneration of nerve tissue formerly attributed to a lack 
of thiamine is apparently the result of other dietary deficiencies. Animals 
that reecive adequate amounts of vitamin A and riboflavin but an in- 
sufficient amount of thiamine show no degeneration of nerve tissue, 

Another characteristic symptom in thiamine deficient animals is ano- 
rexia, or loss of appetite. Administration of the vitamin to such animals 


Courtesy of the Dept. of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin. 


Fig. 9-5. Thiamine deficiency in the chick. The posture is typical of poly- 
neuritis in birds. 


results in a phenomenal stimulation of the desire to eat, and the animals 
may consume as much food in the sueceeding twenty-four hours as they 
had previously in an entire week. The growth of young animals on thi- 
amine deficient diets is subnorma] long before the severe symptoms of 
polyneuritis become apparent. Thiamine has also been used with fair 
success as a stimulant to the appetite in human beings. However, it 
should be emphasized that many other factors also affect the appetite 
and that thiamine is probably only effective in those cases where the 
anorexia is actually due to a lack of this particular vitamin. Decreased 
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motility of the stomach and intestinal tract with resultant constipation 
are also caused by this deficiency. 

Perhaps because of its intimate relation to carbohydrate metabolism, 
thiamine plays an important role in the life of plants and microorganisms, 
as well as higher animals. Many microorganisms eannot be grown with- 
out it, and others, although able to synthesize it, make a much faster 
growth if it is contained in the nutrient medium. The need for thiamine 
seems to be universal, and it probably plays a part in the activities of 
all living cells. Plants, however, seem able to synthesize adequate 
amounts of thiamine to supply their own needs. Claims regarding the 
beneficial effect of thiamine and other B vitamins when applied to grow- 
ing plants as yet are unsubstantiated, and the evidence is conflicting. 
It seems quite certain that these claims have been grossly exaggerated. 


Prevalence of thiamine deficiency 


Historically, beriberi has been associated with the Orient, where polished 
rice constitutes such a large part of the diet. In spite of the knowledge 
for many years that it is a deficiency disease, beriberi is still prevalent 
in India, China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, and other Oriental coun- 
tries. Aceording to Saleedo and co-workers, beriberi is second only to 
tuberculosis as a cause of death in the Philippines. Mortality figures for 
1947 were 132 per 100,000 population, and 18 per cent of the population 
showed evidence of thiamine deficiency. 

Although the disease in its worst form has been considered rare in the 
United States, recent studies of various forms of neuritis have revealed 
that a number of these exhibit a clinieal picture comparable to that of 
classical beriberi. Diets in the United States are seldom restricted to 
foods so low in thiamine as is polished rice, yet it now seems fairly cer- 
tain that the food ordinarily consumed by many people in this country 
fails to furnish an “optimal” amount of this vitamin and that a slight 
degree of thiamine deficiency is much more widespread than was formerly 
supposed. Furthermore, a number of conditions which either increase 
the thiamine requirement or in some way interfere with the utilization 
of the normal supply probably contribute to the appearance of this de- 
ficiency. Exeessive consumption of aleohol is an important factor in 
this regard, for the calorie value of the aleohol leads to a diminished 
food intake, and, in addition, gastrointestinal disorders incident to exces- 
sive use of aleohol may reduce the absorption of the vitamin. In one 
of our large hospitals 61.6 per cent of 1000 consecutive male patients 
admitted to the aleoholic ward in 1935 were suffering from polyneuritis. 
Whereas during pregnancy the requirements of the body for thiamine 
are materially increased, the nausea and vomiting frequently associated 
with this condition may actually curtail the food intake and, with it, the 
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vitamin supply, thereby inducing a form of neuritis. Since infectious 
diseases likewise increase the needs of the body for this vitamin, they may 
be causal agents in the production of thiamine deficiencies. 


Chemical nature 


This vitamin, which has been synthesized by two distinctly different 
methods, contains the familiar pyrimidine ring (cytosine, thymine, and 
uracil of the nucleic acids are pyrimidines) together with the thiazole ring, 
in which the sulfur is contained. In addition to these two rings note 
in the formula below that this vitamin is an amine. 


CH; 
N=C—NH.—HCl -C=C—CH.—CH,0OH 


i“ 


CiHo—C  C—Ci>—N 


li | Se 


N—CH Cl 
Thiamine chloride hydrochloride, C,,HisN ,SCl. 


In addition to being water-soluble, thiamine dissolves in acids and 
dilute alcohol. It is fairly stable to heat in acid solution, but in an 
alkaline medium it is rapidly destroyed by heat. Although the evidence 
is somewhat conflicting, it appears to be fairly well established that ap- 
preciable destruction of thiamine occurs during the cooking of food. 
Thus it has been reported that up to 57 per cent of the thiamine may 
be lost by stewing meat, about an equal amount by roasting or baking, 
and 10 to 30 per cent by frying. Baking bread causes about 15 to 20 
per cent loss. The destruction of thiamine by boiling vegetables has 
been reported to amount to as much as 22 per cent, with an additional 
15 per cent present in the cooking water. The amount of destruction 
increases rapidly at temperatures above 100° C. Pressure cooking, there- 
fore, causes considerably more destruction of thiamine than cooking at 
ordinary pressure. 

An enzyme (thiaminase) in certain fish, mostly of fresh water: origin, 
has the specific property of destroying thiamine. Foxes fed diets contain- 
ing raw carp develop a paralysis which was found to be actually a thiamine 
deficiency, brought about through the agency of thiaminase. Cooking 
the carp, or feeding extra amounts of thiamine to the animals prevented 
the disease. 

In the last few years several relatively quick chemical methods of 
assaying foods for their thiamine content have been proposed. Perhaps 
the most widely used is the “thiochrome method,” which is based on the 
oxidation of thiamine, in an extract of the food, to thiochrome, which 
shows a characteristic bluish fluorescence in ultraviolet light. The in- 
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tensity of this fluorescenee serves as a measure of the amount of thiamine 
that was present in the food. Such assay methods are now used much 
more extensively than the longer animal feeding methods, although the 
latter are still relied upon as the final test. 
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Courtesy of Merck & Co., Ine. 
Fig. 9-6. Thiamine. 


Occurrence 


The richest known souree of thiamine is brewer’s yeast. It has been 
found, however, by Kingsley and Parsons that the greater part of the 
thiamine (and riboflavin) in yeast is not utilized by human beings unless 
the yeast is given some previous treatment sueh as cooking which kills 
the yeast eclls. Next in order of concentration follow pork muscle, riee 
polishings, and bran of grains. Obviously, cereals can constitute a good 
source of this vitamin only when the entire grain is used. If considered 
on the dry basis, most vegetables and fresh fruits are fairly potent 
sources. Eggs and most meats contain appreciable amounts of the vita- 
min. Synthetic thiamine is being employed to an inereasing extent for 
the fortification of commereial foods, particularly white flour. 


Requirements 


The amount of thiamine needed daily by a normal person depends on 
the amount and kind of food that he consumes. As indicated above, 
this vitamin functions in the metabolism of carbohydrate in the body, 
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and it probably also is involved in the utilization of exeess dietary pro- 
tein as a source of energy. It is not apparently needed for the metab- 
olism of fat, and the inclusion of a large amount of fat in the diet exerts 
a thiamine-sparing action. In short, it may be said that the thiamine 
requirement is related to the nonfat ealories provided by the food con- 
sumed. Abnormal conditions affecting the thiamine requirement of the 
body have been considered on pp. 228 and 229. 


Table 9-3 


Daily human requirement for water soluble vitamins* 


Nicotinic Ascorbic 


Thiamine Riboflavin acid acid 
SUBJECT mg. mg. meg. mg. 
Man (154 Ib., 70 kg.) 
Moderately active ...0.2..c0.cee.esass 1.5 18 ils 75 
AIVETOUTCSICRIOUES snc. renee oe 1.8 1.8 18 75 
RSPeXe LEVON IE TI oo) ss en de RD 18 1, 75 
Woman (123 1b. 56 ke.) 
Moderately active .......... MR Ns hoe 1 1.5 12 70 
\VSIAR GUS AUEN he 3s ee ee 15 1 15 70 
NSVGIENUGHIA 2 8 page eee 1.0 iL 5 10 70 
IPresnpvaresy Ceurieie Walt) ..o25cncocuaecc- 1.5 Io 15 100 
ILACIRNGM, . scenes esocee are eee 1.5 3.0 15 150 
Children 
Winderslinycnrmerwer en ey re ener 0.4 0.6 4 30 
l=83 syeeuess (27 Ho, I I) onc nonanccane- 0.6 0.9 6 35 
4G years) (42) Ib, 19 ke.) 0.5.3... 0.8 LP 8 50 
aD sears (HS Illes, AB US) oan oeoncnases 1.0 1.5 10 60 
O18 sveaine (7S ll, BH INR) 2 caoncecosns ee 1.8 12 os. 
Girls 
13-15 years (108 Ib., 49 kg.) ........... 1.3 2.0 13 80 
ICBO sven CBP Ihe, GR Ie)) s2cesse0ce- BD; 18 12 80 
Boys 
13-15 years (108 lb. 49 kg) .........-. 15 2.0 15 90 
iG=20evearsai4ilbaGt ka) .......... Leff DED 17 100 


* As recomended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, 
1948. 


Detailed estimates of the amount of thiamine needed daily by various 
persons are shown in Table 9-3. For most people approximately 1-2 
mg. daily constitute a safe intake. Quantities of representative foods 
that would supply an amount within these limits are: 1 Ib. brown rice, 
4 lb. eabbage, 2 lb. asparagus, 44 lb. lean pork chop, 2 qt. whole milk, 
or 5 lb. white flour. If desired, the above amounts of thiamine may be 
expressed as international units, on the basis that 3 wg. of the pure vita- 
min correspond to one unit. 

One of the largest dietary sources of thiamine, as well as of niacin and 
riboflavin, would be bread and other grain produets, exeept for the great 
losses of these vitamins which oceur on milling (Table 9-4). To com- 
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pensate for these losses white flour and bread are now usually enriched 
with the three pure vitamins, at least to the levels. 


Table 9-4 
B vitamins in bread and flour 
Whole wheat Enriched white Enriched white 
VITAMIN flour * White flour * flour *¥ bread *¥ 
IN MENTION oc ucacaeacoe- 0.55 0.066 0.44 0.33 
JRSM , accccouaaca: 0.12 0.033 0.26 0.26 
INGEN 2 ceca ase Meee 5.56 0.77 50 BAR 
* Milligrams per 100 g. ¥ Minimum standards, 
RIBOFLAVIN 


Physiological function 


The outstanding symptom in young animals or birds fed on a ration 
low in riboflavin is retarded growth. In poultry, deprivation of this 
vitamin leads to diminished egg production and especially to a failure 
of the eggs to hatch. Continued deficiency in the chick causes a condi- 
tion known as ‘‘eurled toe paralysis,” in which the bird is unable to walk 
and eventually dies. Examination of such chickens reveals extensive 
nerve degeneration. 

The necessity of riboflavin has also been demonstrated for rats, dogs, 
pigs, and man. In a series of outstanding studies Sebrell and his co- 
workers of the United States Public Health Service have shown that 
when adult persons subsist for an extended period of time on a diet low 
in riboflavin, they contract an illness of which characteristic symptoms 
are soreness and inflammation of the tongue (glossitis), and cracks and 
sores on the lips and at the corners of the mouth (cheilosis). Further- 
more, such patients nearly always suffer from various disorders of the 
eye. These include abnormal sensitivity to light, dimness of vision, and 
inflammation and development of blood vessels in the cornea. All of 
these symptoms respond promptly to the daily administration of 5 to 
10 mg. of pure riboflavin. It is probable that human riboflavin deficiency 
often accompanies pellagra, although masked somewhat by the more 
striking symptoms of the latter diseasc, and that it is rather widespread 
among the population of America. It has also been reported in India, 
the West Indies, and many parts of Africa. A children’s disease known 
as “‘perleche,” occasionally seen in the southern United States, is actually 
a riboflavin deficiency. 

In living tissues riboflavin is built up into more complex substances, 
namely, riboflavin phosphate and flavin-adenine-dinucleotide (abbreviated 
FAD, p. 277), which serve as coenzymes for a series of enzymes involved 
in metabolism. These enzymes, which are called flavoproteins or ‘‘yellow 
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enzymes” beeause of the color imparted to them by the flavin group, 
have the function of catalyzing the removal of hydrogen atoms from 
certain metabolites and passing the hydrogen to some aeceptor, such as 
cytochrome c or molecular oxygen. Nanthine oxidase, D- and L-amino 
aeid oxidases, and evtochrome c reductase are examples of flavoproteins. 
As a result of its participation in the make-up of these enzymes, ribo- 
flavin fulfills a vital role on the “main line” of the oxidation processes 
by which food energy is made available to living tissues. Like the other 
B vitamins, it apparently 1s needed by all living cells. 
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Courtesy of Merck & Co., Ine. 


Vig. 9-7. Riboflavin. 


Chemical nature 


Riboflavin, which previously has also been called vitamin Bz or vitamin 
G, is a water-soluble pigment widely distributed in plant and animal 
materials, although in very minute concentrations. Dilute solutions of 
it have a greenish yellow color and in ultraviolet light show a charae- 
teristic greenish yellow fluorescence. It is, for example, the substance 
mainly responsible for the rather faint but distinct color of whey and 
of egg white It was first obtained in the pure state in 1933 and was 
synthesized in 1935. The pure vitamin, which is an orange-red powder, 
is now readily available. It is produced mainly by fermentation with 
special riboflavin-producing microorganisms, for example, Hremothecium 
ashbyu. 
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The structural formula of riboflavin is: 


i Te 2—(CHOH);—CH.OH 


Cae 
CH,—C7 Pcs Sc scX0 


| A 2 eel 
CH Oy 0. 20 NH 
| II 
H O 
Riboflavin, CizH2»»N.O, 


Note the benzene A and pyrimidine C rings, as well as the sugar-like side 
chain, which is related to the rare pentose sugar, ribose. 

Riboflavin is very stable to heat, acids, and oxidizing agents, but is 
easily destroyed by light and by alkalies. Losses attendant on the cook- 
ing of food may range from 0 to 60 per cent. A quart of milk in an 
ordinary clear glass bottle, if set in direct sunlight, may lose as much 
as 50 per cent of its riboflavin content in two hours. Brown glass bottles 
or paper cartons prevent this destruetion. Although riboflavin is a water 
soluble vitamin, surprisingly little—perhaps 10 to 20 per cent—is removed 
by boiling vegetables in water. This is probably attributable to the 
fact that in tissues it exists largely combined with various proteins. 


Occurrence 


Riboflavin is formed primarily in green leaves of actively growing 
plants; henee, green leafy vegetables constitute a good source of this 
vitamin. Brewer’s yeast is a highly potent souree. Of the various meats, 
liver contains the greatest concentration of the vitamin and is followed 
closely by kidney. The musele meats likewise contain appreciable 
amounts. Milk and eggs are quite satisfactory sources, and in the well- 
planned diet the former contributes largely to the total riboflavin 
intake. 

At present several] fairly reliable methods other than animal assay are 
available for determining the amount of riboflavin in foodstuffs. Chem- 
ical methods depend on the measurement of the characteristic color or 
fluorescence in suitably clarified extracts of the food. Still another 
method of assay has been based on the fact that certain lactic acid bac- 
teria require riboflavin for normal growth and acid production. An 
aqueous suspension of the sample is fermented by the organism, and the 
amount of lactic acid produced (as determined by titration of the entire 
culture) serves as a measure of the riboflavin present. Similar assay 
methods are used for most of the other B vitamins and for amino 
acids. 
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Requirements 


Detailed information regarding the riboflavin requirement of man is 
given in Table 9-3. In general, a daily intake of 1.5-3.0 mg. would 
appear to be adequate. However, Sherman coneludes, from a series of 
experiments on rats carried out over a long period of time, that the 
optimum intake, as indicated by a higher level of health and general 
well-being, may be several times as great as the minimum amount needed 
to prevent. deficiency symptoms. It does not seem likely that harmful 
effeets will result from too large an intake of riboflavin, since excessive 
doses are rapidly exereted in the urine. 

Amounts of representative foods that would supply approximately 2 
ing. of riboflavin are: 114 Ib. lean beef, 2 oz. liver, 1 lb. kale, 1 qt. whole 
milk, 1 Jb. eggs, 13 Ib. white flour. 


NICOTINIC ACID (NIACIN) 


Physiological function 


Extreme deficiency of nicotinie acid produces a disease in man known 
as pellagra. This disease is characterized by roughness and pigmentation 


Courtesy of J. M. Ruffin, D. T. Smith, and The Southern Medical Journal. 


Fig. 9-8. Typical dermatitis of pellagra. 
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of the skin, particularly on the hands, arms, face, and back of the neck. 
Apparently the sun exerts an irritating effect, causing exposed areas of 
the skin to exhibit first this abnormality. The mouth becomes sore be- 
cause of lesions which develop on the mucous membrane, and the tongue 
may become sore, red, and swollen. Indigestion and diarrhea are asso- 
ciated conditions, and in severe cases insanity may result. The symptoms 


Des 


of pellagra have been summed up by the “three D’s”: dermatitis, diar- 


Courtesy of J. M. Ruffin, D. T. Smith, and The Southern Medical Journal. 
Fig. 9-9. Effect of nicotinic acid on dermatitis of pellagra. 


rhea, and dementia. In dogs the disease is known as black-tongue. Pigs 
and monkeys have also been shown to develop a similar disease when 
deprived of nicotinie acid. Rats, on the other hand, apparently do not 
require this vitamin in the diet. 

Nicotinic acid, like riboflavin, is an essential constituent of several en- 
zyme systems. In faet, it is a definite part of triphosphopyridine nucleo- 
tide (TPN, p. 275), without which one cytochrome reductase cannot func- 
tion. In addition to the amide of nicotinic acid this coenzyme contains 
adenine, two molecules of ribose, and three molecules of phosphoric aeid. 
A compound differing from this only in that it contains one less phos- 
phorie acid molecule is diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN), which is 
essential to the breakdown of glucose by animals and to fermentation 
by yeast. Its function as a part of oxidation-reduction systems is the 
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important role played by nicotinic acid, or nicotinamide, in many, if not 
all, living cells. 


Prevalence of nicotinic acid deficiency 


Next to rickets, pellagra is probably the most common vitamin de- 
ficiency disease in the United States. Although doubtless occurring prior 
to the twentieth century, it was not recognized here until about 1907 or 
1908. The disease is confined largely to the southern states where the 
dict of the poorer classes is derived chiefly from corn meal, molasses, and 
fat pork. The United States Public Health Service estimated that in 
1929 there were 200,000 cases of pellagra in the country. In 1930 pellagra 
was reported to have caused 7146 deaths, of which 98 per cent were 
in the eotton belt. In contrast to the above figures, there were reported 
in 1940 only 8688 cases of pellagra. Pellagra also occurs in Egypt, 
Rumania, and South Africa, always in areas where corn is a main article 
of diet. Over 1000 cases annually were reported in South Africa during 
1944-1947. 

Symptoms of niacin deficiency in animals are relieved by administer- 
ing tryptophan, and it is now known that tryptophan can be converted 
into nicotinic aeid in the animal body (p. 347). Since corn contains 
little tryptophan, this relationship helps to explain why pellagra develops 
especially among corn-eating populations. It has been suggested also 
that corn may contain an antivitamin (p. 256) antagonistic to niacin. 
In addition to these complicating factors, it is probable that pellagra 
also involves deficiencies of other vitamins besides niacin. Nearly all 
eases of pellagra require treatment with thiamine and riboflavin, in addi- 
tion to nicotinic acid, in order to clear up all of the symptoms, and some 
have also been reported to benefit from the use of pyridoxine. For this 
reason it is very probable that the pellagra problem cannot be solved 
by the use of nicotinic acid alone, but that the answer lies much more 
in a general improvement of the diet. It is probable that this deficiency 
disease will not be eradicated in the South until the prevailing diet of 
corn bread, molasses, and fat meat is properly supplemented. This con- 
stitutes an economic problem, since practically all potent sources of 
the vitamin are relatively expensive foods, which the poorer classes are 
unable to buy. 


Chemical nature 


Niecotinie acid is a relatively simple derivative of pyridine and possesses 
a structure represented by the accompanying formula. The correspond- 
ing amide is also effeetive as a vitamin: 
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H O H 
wc. il be | 
a a. a SC—C—NH; 
HC. CH HC. 2CH 
Nicotinic acid, CSH,NO2 Nicotinamide, C,H;ON, 
(Niacin) (Niacinamide) 


As its name implies, the compound is closely related to nicotine, from 
which it can be easily formed by oxidation in the laboratory. This 
vitamin is soluble in dilute alcohol and in water; it 1s very stable to 
heat, light, acids, alkalies, and oxidizing agents. In fact, it is more 
resistant to chemical attack than any of the other vitamins. Nicotin- 
amide is preferred for therapeutic use since it is less likely to cause 
a burning sensation of the face that is often noted after doses of nicotinic 
acid. 


Occurrence 


Nicotinic acid is a substance that was known to organic chemists for 
many years before its uscfulness as a vitamin was discovered. It 1s now 
prepared synthetically on a rather large scale and is among the most 
easily obtainable and cheapest of the vitamins. An amount sufficient 
to cure a pellagrin costs only about ten cents. The synthetic material is 
now being used in the enrichment of white flour. The term “niacin” has 
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Courtesy of Merek & Co., Ine. 
Fig. 9-10. Nicotinic acid. 
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been reeommended as a more suitable name for nicotinic acid in com- 
merelal produets. 

Good food sources of this vitamin are liver, lean meat, and yeast. Fair 
sourees are certain whole cereals, legumes, and wheat germ. Milled 
cereals, fats, and molasses are low in nicotinic acid. Several proeedures 
have been suggested for assaying foodstuffs for their nicotinie aeid content. 
Of these the most widely used are the dog assay based on the cure of 
blaek-tongue, a chemieal method based on the development of a yellow 
eolor when an extraet of the sample is treated with eyanogen bromide 
and aniline, and a bacterial method similar to the procedure deseribed 
for riboflavin. 


Requirements 


Estimates of the amount of nicotinie acid (or its equivalent in the 
form of nicotinamide, or other related substanees such as DPN and 
TPN) needed daily by various persons are summarized in Table 9-3. 
Notice how much larger amounts are required than in the ease of other 
B vitamins. Quantities of representative foods whieh will probably 
supply 10 to 20 mg. of nieotinie acid are: 1 oz. dried yeast, 3 oz. pork 
liver, 1% lb. lean beef or pork, 4% lb. spinach, or 514 lb. tomatoes. 


PANTOTHENIC ACID 


Physiological function 


The existence of pantothenie acid was first suggested by Wilhams and 
associates in 1933, as a result of their work on the stimulation of yeast 
growth by extracts of various biological materials. The active substance 
present has been found to be identical with the dietary faetor that pre- 
vents chick dermatitis, a disease that was for a time thought to be 
analogous to pellagra in man. 

When young chieks are placed on a ration deficient in this vitamin, 
crusty seabs form at the corners of the mouth and gradually enlarge 
until the skin around the nostrils and underneath the lower mandible 
is affected. Growth ceases and feathering is retarded. Death may result 
within two or three weeks after these symptoms become apparent. Ad- 
ministration of pure caleium pantothenate causes resumption of growth 
and disappearance of the dermatitis. 

Rats, dogs, and swine have also been found to require this vitamin. 
The black portions of the fur of rats and foxes kept on diets low in 
pantothenie acid have been observed to turn gray. They have been found 
to regain their normal color when the vitamin was administered (Fig. 
9-15. p. 255). Pantothenie acid has also been shown to be essential 
in the nutrition of a number of lower organisms, especially yeasts and 
lactic acid bacteria. There is fairly definite evidence also that panto- 
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thenie acid is involved in human nutrition, although clinical experience 
in this direction is still rather meager. 

Pantothenic acid functions as part of a coenzyme (coenzyme A or Co A) 
in a system which brings about the condensation of acetic and oxalacetic 
acids to form citric acid, one of the steps of the citric acid cycle (p. 330). 
In fact Co A is probably needed for all metabolic reactions of the “two 
carbon fragment” (acetic acid or some closely related substance) pro- 
duced during the oxidation of fats and carbohydrates in the body. Since 
this fragment is also used for the biological production of fats, steroids, 
acetyl choline, and probably many other products, the indispensable nature 
of pantothenic acid for living organisms is easily understandable. 


Chemical nature 


Pantothenic acid is a peptide-like compound composed of @-alanine 
united through an amide linkage to an hydroxy acid. The complete 
structural formula is: ; 


- 
Che ape oe —-CH,—COOH 
HO H;C OH 
Pantothenic acid, CsH,,0;N 


The details of this formula were worked out in 1940, and the synthesis 
of the vitamin was also accomplished in the same year. The substance 
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Courtesy of Merck & Co., Inc. 
Fig. 9-11. Pantothenic acid. 
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occurs in two forms, dextrorotatory and levorotatory, and of these only 
the dextrorotatory form has biologieal aetivity. Since free pantothenic 
acid can readily be obtained only as a sirupy, gummy mass, it is usually 
converted to the calcium salt, which is a white powder and the form in 
which the synthetie product is supplied. 

Since it is an amide, pantothenie acid is readily hydrolyzed by heating 
in either acid or alkaline solution. Hydrolysis results in complete de- 
struction of the vitamin activity. It is rather stable to boiling in neutral 
aqueous solutions, although it is destroyed by long heating at 120°C. 

It appears that pantothenic acid is not extensively destroyed by ordi- 
nary cooking of food. Losses of approximately 50 per cent may, however, 
occur if the cooking water from vegetables is discarded. 


Occurrence 


Yeast, liver, egg yolk, and rice polishings are very rich sources of 
pantothenic acid, while dairy products, whole cereals, muscle meats, 
green leafy vegetables, and certain other vegetables like cauliflower and 
sweet potato, may be classed as good sources. Fruits and egg white are 
low in pantothenie aeid. 

The assay of foods for this vitamin is based on the growth response 
of chicks when fed the test material. A bacterial method very similar 
to the one described above for riboflavin has also been developed. The 
human requirement for pantothenic acid has not yet been determined, 
but it has been suggested that about 10 mg. per day is adequate. 


PYRIDOXINE (VITAMIN B,) 


Physiological function 


Rats receiving an inadequate supply of this vitamin develop a derma- 
titis, which makes its appearance in a eharacteristic manner. The paws 
and tips of the ears and nose are first affected, beeoming red and swollen. 
The area immediately surrounding the nostrils becomes bare, and there 
may be a nasal discharge. The administration of pure pyridoxine ma- 
terially improves the condition of the rat, but even more striking improve- 
ment results from the use of certain fats, especially those which supply 
the so-called “essential fatty acids.” The relation between the physio- 
logical action of these fatty acids and pyridoxine is not yet clear. It 
may well be that both are required for the normal nutrition of the rat. 
Neither black-tongue, pellagra, nor chick dermatitis is cured by pyri- 
doxine. It has been shown, however, that pyridoxine is required by 
dogs, swine, pigeons, and chickens, and several reports indicate that it 
is also important in human nutrition. Deficiency symptoms that have 
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been encountered in various animals include a type of anemia and fits 
resembling epileptic seizures in human beings. Pyridoxine deficiency in 
man has been observed in a number of cases of pellagrins who still were 
not completely well after receiving nicotinic acid, thiamine and riboflavin. 
Symptoms noted in such patients were nervousness, irritability, abdominal 
pain, weakness, and difficulty in walking. These symptoms were quickly 
relieved by the use of synthetic pyridoxine. 


Chemical nature 


Pyridoxine, or vitamin Be, was first isolated as a pure chemical sub- 
stance in 1988, and during the next year it was prepared synthetically. 
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Courtesy of Merek & Co., Ine. 
Fig. 9-12. Pyridoxine. 


The chemical nature of this vitamin is best expressed by its structural 


formula: 
yee 


Cc 
A~4aSs cr _ 
HO—C 2) (5) CH.OH 


ee 


Pyridoxine, CsH11NO; 


Note that it is related to nicotinic acid in that it is a pyridine derivative. 
The name pyridoxine is derived from the chemical name for this substance, 
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whieh is 2-methyl-3-hydroxy-4,5-di- (hydroxymethyl!) -pyridine. 
Two closely related substances, pyridoxal and pyridoxamine, are repre- 
sented by the following formulas: 


te Vee 
Ci “C—CH:,0OH et oy Ce 
H;C—C. 2CH H,C—C_ 20H 
Pyridoxal, CsH,;O,;N Pyridoxamine, C;H,,0.N, 


These substances have about the same vitamin Bg activity for animals and 
for yeast cells as pyridoxine does, but are several thousand times more 
effective for eertain baeteria. A phosphorylated derivative, pyridoxal 
phosphate, functions as a coenzyme for enzyme systems present in many 
baeteria, whieh break down amino acids into the corresponding amines 
by removing earbon dioxide from the earboxyl group of the amino acid 
(p. 321). It is therefore called a codecarboxylase. Both pyridoxal phos- 
phate and pyridoxamine phosphate function as coenzymes in certain trans- 
amination reaetions (p. 343) and may, therefore, be ealled cotransami- 
nases. 


CHO CH.NH, 
é é 
BO VCs aerice OG “C—CH,0—PO;H: 
HiC—Cxy eS) sl HiC—Cxy, CH 
Pyridoxal phosphate Pyridoxamine phosphate 


Pyridoxal phosphate also serves as a coenzyme for the enzyme system 
involved in the synthesis of tryptophan by a certain mold species (Veuro- 
spora crassa). It is, therefore, quite clear that the Bg vitamins play 
important roles in both the decomposition, intereonversion, and synthesis 
of amino aeids in living eells. 

Pyridoxine is stable to heat, alkalies, and strong acids, but is rather 
easily attacked by oxidizing agents. As yet little work has been done 
on its destruetion during the eooking of food. No reltable figure for the 
human requirement is available, but a tentative value of 1.5 mg. per 
day has been suggested. 


Occurrence 


Pyridoxine is present in yeast, bran and embryo of cereal grains, meats, 
milk, and leafy vegetables. The amount of this vitamin in a number 
of eommon foods is given in Table 9-5. 
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Table 9-5 
Pyridoxine content of common foods 
Milligrams per 100 g. 
edible portion 

Beef, lean. of. 2 Ae 0.40 
Beet, liver 2a 2c.,.:%455 Ae eee ee 0.73 
Bread, white) (2. 2.45: eee eee eee 0.30 
Breads witoleisvy ie tae eae ne ee 0.70 
Cabbate: atten 25 ciety eee eee 0.29 
CarrOb 5. c 3. oie ears ee 0.19 
Chickenjdark meats cae eee ee 0.20 
Lamb, leg of ....... Soy APRS SRI, dy 6 ce Eo 0.38 
Milk, ve@hole: <9... 245.03 Ge ee eee 0.20 
Oatmeal coe 54 /4esbecdt Ape eee ed 8 oe ee 0.25 
Pork loin... ¢. 24.0 ee eee eee SS. 8, | 0.60 
Potatoes, white » ..3 3s .4.524 eee eee 0.16 
Yeast,.dniedi brewer's j.2 ae ee eee eee 5.5 


BIOTIN 


This member of the vitamin B complex is a substance which has been 
variously known as “coenzyme R,” “vitamin H,” “biotin,” and the “anti- 
egg white injury factor.” It was first obtained in pure form and given 
the name biotin in 1936 by Ko6gl, who was studying it as one of the 
vitamin-like substances required for normal yeast growth. 


Physiological function 


The feeding of biotin brings about the cure of a nutritional disease 
which develops when rats, chickens, or human beings consume large 
amounts of raw egg white. This “egg white injury” disease is primarily 
a dermatitis, characterized in the rat by swelling and inflammation of 
the skin, especially around the mouth, and by loss of hair. The disease 
is actually an induced biotin deficiency caused by the combination of 
the biotin normally present in the food with a particular protein, avidin, 
present in raw egg white. When so combined, biotin eannot be absorbed 
and utilized by the animal organism. Cooked egg white on the other 
hand is perfectly safe in the diet, since heating to 100°C. destroys the 
ability of avidin to combine with the vitamin. 

Although the above facts demonstrate that biotin is an indispensable 
nutrient, it has not been possible to produce the “egg white injury” dis- 
ease in rats by feeding them diets extremely low in biotin. Apparently 
a sufficient supply of the vitamin to meet the needs of the animal is 
synthesized by bacteria in the intestinal tract. However, this deficiency 
can be produced in the chick without the use of raw egg white. Like- 
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wise many of the lower organisms such as yeasts, bacteria, and fungi 
do require biotin for normal development. No biotin deficiency has been 
observed in human beings consuming their customary diets. The daily 
intake of biotin on an average diet ranges from 25 to 50 pg., and the 
urine and feces together may contain from two to five times these 
quantities. 


3 FE INES Coan ee SPE SOE DAN wh 
Courtesy of the S. M. A. Corporation. 


Fig. 9-13. Biotin, 


Biotin appears to function (possibly in the form of a coenzyme, al- 
though none has yet been identified) as a catalyst for one of the reac- 
tions of the citric acid cycle (p. 330): 


COz2 + CHz;,—CO—COOH —> HOOC—CH.—CO—COOH 


Pyruvie acd Oxalacetic acid 


Further, certain lactobacilli which normally require biotin grow well with- 
out it if oleic acid is supplied instead. This observation indicates some 
kind of a metabolic relationship between these two substances, perhaps 
participation of biotin in the biosynthesis of oleic acid. The vitamin is 
also required for deamination by bacterial cells of serine, threonine, and 
aspartic acid. . 


Chemical nature 


Biotin has a two ring structure with a side chain attached to one of 
the rings. It is an acid, as is indicated by the carboxyl group in the 
side chain. Note the urea-like structure in one of the rings (A) and the 
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presence of sulfur in the other ring (B). Biotin and thiamine are the only 
vitamins that contain sulfur. 


Biotin, CioH 1603N25 


Although it is readily destroyed by such oxidizing agents as hydrogen 
peroxide, biotin is, in general, a very stable substance. It is not affected 
by light, strong acids such as normal HCl or H2SO4, nor by exposure to a 
degree of heat greater than that encountered during ordinary cooking 
operations. However, it is destroyed by strong alkali. In many tissues 
it appears not to exist in a free state, but in combination with some cell 
constituent, presumably protein. This view is supported by the recent 
isolation from autolyzing yeast of biocytin, a peptide-like ecmbination 
of biotin and the amino acid, lysine. Note that the linkage is through 
the epsilon amino group of lysine. 


i CH 
Sea dene ae | ae 


NH, 
Biocytin 


Nothing is known as yet regarding the amount of biotin needed by 
human beings. However, the quantities required by various lower organ- 
isms are so extremely minute that it must be regarded as one of the 
most highly active substances known. Its effect on yeast growth, for 
example, can still be detected at dilutions of 1:300,000,000,000. 


PTEROYLGLUTAMIC ACID 


This vitamin was first observed in connection with studies on the nutri- 
tional requirements of lactic acid bacteria. An impure preparation from 
liver, designated as the “norite eluate factor,” was shown to be necessary, 
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in addition to previously known vitamins, for the normal growth of these 
organisms. The effective substance present in such preparations was 
later found to be identical with “factor U” and “vitamin M,” which at 
that time were still unidentified, but were recognized as dictary essentials 
for chicks and monkeys, respectively. Other investigators, working with 
various experimental animals, proposed still other names for vitamin- 
like substances which eventually turned out to be pteroylglutamie acid, 
or closely related compounds. These names included “vitamin B,,” 
etactor i.” “tactorss | 1olic acid, “5. lactis KR factor or SLR. factar, ” 
“liver L. casei factor.” The term folie acid is still in use, but should 
now be replaced by the proper chemical names (see below). 


Chemical nature 


Pteroylglutamic acid is a complex substance made up of three parts, 
glutamic acid, para-aminobenzoic acid (p. 254), and a pterin, chemically 
linked together: 


H 
N Cu 
nage Ona HIG OD oe —CONHCHCH,CH,COOH 
NR S920 CNH CN CH COOH 
i 


OH 
Pteroylglutamic acid 


This substance is identical with the “liver DL. casei factor,” vitamin B., 


and folic acid. The name folacin was proposed in 1949 by the American 
Institute of Nutrition as a synonym for folic acid. The “fermentation 
L. casei factor” is very similarly constituted except that three glutamic 
acid residues are present. In this form, also called teropterin, the second 
and third glutamic acid residues are linked to the preceding one through 
the gamma carboxyl group rather than through the alpha carboxyl (see 
p. 131). This is the same type of peptide linkage as is found in gluta- 
thione. Still another form, vitamin B, conjugate, contains seven glutamic 
acid residues. The SLR factor, or rhizopterin, contains no glutamic acid 
at all but bears an aldehyde or formyl group on the nitrogen atom in 
position 10: 


el ne 
ens H H S 
H.N— —o700 C Par CH Oe 
NQ a Cr (3) Z0— CH,.—N—C C—COOH 
“oe Nae (9) (10) \ re 
| HC~=CH 
OH 


Formy]pteroic acid (or rhizopterin) 
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The glutamie acid derivative of rhizopterin, formylpteroylglutamic acid, 
or formyl folic acid, has been prepared synthetically and found to possess 
the typical vitamin activity of other members of this group. It probably 
also occurs naturally. Rhizopterin itself, however, does not relieve the 
symptoms of folie acid deficiency in higher animals. 

Very recently a substance needed for normal growth of the bacterium 
Leuconostoc citrovorum (the so-called “citrovorum factor’) has been 
found to be closely related to formylpteroylglutamic acid, from which 
it can be obtained by reducing and heating. The product, named folinic 
acid by one group of investigators and leucovorin by another, has been 
shown (Consulich, e¢ al., Pohland, et al.) to have the following formula: 


H 
NN eS 
FEST na Ae o-& COOH 
Na, 0 BOS CLENS¢  CSCON HGH alee 
Cie one 
| | ne 
OH CHO 


Folinic acid (or leucovorin) 


In many tests folinie acid possesses higher activity than other members 
of the folic acid group. It may be the metabolically active (coenzyme) 
form of this vitamin, or at least it may be more closely related to the 
coenzyme than pteroylglutamice acid itself. 


Physiological function 


This vitamin is essential for a wide variety of living organisms, and, 
in fact, is probably needed by all living cells. The outstanding deficiency 
symptoms in higher forms (mammals, birds) are anemia, leucopenia (a 
reduced number of white blood cells), weight loss, oral lesions, and diar- 
rhea. In the chick the deficiency also results in abnormally poor 
feathering. 

That several hunian diseases are the result of a lack of pteroylglutamic 
acid or related substances is indicated by the improvement which follows 
their administration. The best example is sprue, a disease characterized 
by macrocytic anemia (enlarged red blood cells), leucopenia, glossitis 
(inflammation of the tongue), diarrhea with large amounts of fatty ma- 
terial in the feces, weight loss, and poor absorption of food from the intes- 
tine. Daily doses of 10 mg. of pteroylglutamic acid or of the triglutamate, 
teropterin, result in prompt relief of these symptoms. Related conditions 
described as nutritional macrocytic anemia and macrocytic anemia of 
pregnancy are similarly benefited. Pernicious anemia patients are bene- 
fited somewhat, but the improvement is temporary and incomplete, in 
contrast to the effects of vitamin By. (see below). 
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In all of the above diseases the administration of relatively large daily 
doses (about 4 g.) of a simple pyrimidine compound, namely thymine 
(p. 155), has an almost equally beneficial result. From this and other 
evidence it seems probable that the biological function of pteroylglutamic 
acid is concerned with the biosynthesis of thymine and other components 
of nucleic acids. Teropterin has been claimed to relieve pain in advanced 
cases of human cancer and to retard the growth of tumors in experimental 
animals. , s 


Food sources and requirements 


The pteroylglutamic acids are rather sensitive substances which may 
be quite largely destroyed during the cooking of foods. Losses of 50 
to 90 per cent have been reported in meats cooked in different ways. 
Vegetables kept for three days at room temperature lost 20 to 80 per 
cent, and large losses occurred during canning. When a solution of the 
pure vitamin was placed in bright daylight for 8 hours, 88 per cent was 
destroyed. m ® 

According to Toepfer aud co-workers a number of common foods may 
be ’rouped as follows, on- “the basis of the milligrams of folic acid which 
they contain per 100 g. of dry weight: Over 1.0,;brewer’s yeast, chicken 
liver, psparagus, Preaiileat endive, broccoll, leaf Tettuce, spinach; 0.4-1.0, 
most‘ of the other leafy greens, liver, pinekeWe peas, dried beans, soy 
flour; 0. 1-0.4, other vegetables except root vegetables and a few fruits; 
0:03-0.1, root vegetables, most fresh fruits, grains and grain products, 
nuts, Teen beef; 0.03 or less, eggs, milk, meats (other than beef), poultry. 

The amount of pteroylglutamic acid normally required by human 
beings has not been established. Various animal species need 0.005 to 
0.06 mg. per kilogram of body weight per day. 


VITAMIN B,> 


It has. long been recognized that liver and suitable extracts prepared 
from liver contain some substance which is effective in the treatment 
of pernicious anemia, a serious, wasting disease of man, which if untreated 
is invariably fatal. Many efforts to isolate and identify the “antiper- 
nicious anemia factor” in liver have been made. With the discovery 
of pteroylglutamic acid and the observation that it is effective in curing 
certain pathological blood conditions, it seemed that the long-sought 
substance might have been found. However, continued treatment of per- 
nicious anemia patients with pteroylglutamic acid proved disappointing, 
since the initial improvement did not last and was often followed by 
severe neurological complications. 

Finally, in 1948, a red crystalline substance was isolated from liver 
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which proved to be effective against pernicious anemia in amazingly 
small doses (Fig. 9-14). The new material, designated vitamin Bypo, 
contained 4.4 per cent cobalt, 2.3 per cent phosphorus and had the formula 
Co1-64Hs6-92N14013PCo (molecular weight about 1350). Although the 


eer . % : - : - x —————— Sexe inert re — ran 


. Cotnicat of AibOte Laboratories. 
Fig. 9-14. Vitamin By crystals (x 200). 


complete structure is not yet known, several fragments of the molecule, 
including 5,6-dimethyl benzimidazole, have been identified after acid 
hydrolysis. Surprisingly, this substance itself showed full vitamin By» 
activity for rat growth when tested in 5 mg. daily doses. Other hydrolysis 


5,6-Dimethy] benzimidazole 


products identified are propanolamine (CH;CHOHCH2NHg2) and a phos- 
phorylated derivative of the 5,6-dimethylbenzimidazole (ribose-3-phos- 
phate attached to the N at position 1). Vitamin By also contains a 
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cyanide group (CN) bound in a coordination complex with the cobalt 
atom, which ean be replaeed by Cl, SOy, OH, SCN, or other groups to 
produce analogs of the natural substanee. The analog containing the 
water molecule has been called vitamin Biz, and is apparently identical 
with another preparation provisionally designated By». Brink and co- 
workers have suggested that the Biz molecule, exeept for the cyanide 
group, be called cobalamin. By this nomenclature, vitamin By. would 
be named cyano-cobalamin and Bisa, hydroxe-cobalamin. All of these 
various forms of the vitamin have approximately the same kind and 
amount of biological activity. 


Physiological function 


In the short period since its isolation vitamin B,2 has acquired excep- 
tional practical importanee beeause of its demonstrated usefulness in 
pernicious anemia and related diseases, in livestock feeding, and in human 
nutrition. Its absence from the tissues of the body is apparently the 
specific cause of pernicious anemia. Injection of as little as 1 pg. per 
day dramatically alleviates the symptoms of this disease. It is less 
effective when given by mouth because pernicious anemia patients lack 
some substance (“intrinsic factor”) in the gastric juice whieh proteets 
vitamin Byz and favors its absorption. Small doses of vitamin Bye are 
also effeetive in sprue and other macrocytie anemias. See Plate IV op- 
posite p. 223. 

It has been known for many years that animal protein supplements 
(é.g., meat scraps, dried whey, ete.) used in livestock feeding contain some 
factor necessary for growth of animals fed only plant proteins. This un- 
known substance was called the animal protein factor (APF). Vitamin 
Bye is certainly the chief and, perhaps, the only component of APF. 
Because of its high APF poteney, it is now widely used in animal feeds. 
Availability of vitamin Biz has made possible the use of larger proportions 
of the relatively cheap plant protein concentrates (soybean, linseed, 
cottonseed meals), which are more plentiful than those from animal 
sources, and has thus been a boon to livestock production. 

The vitamin Bie used in feeds is obtained almost exclusively from 
fermentation sources, and especially as a by-product of the fermentations 
which produce such antibiotics as aureomyein, terramycin, and strepto- 
mycin. It was noted that crude Bye concentrates from these sources gave 
greater growth responses in some species than could be accounted for by 
their By. content. The extra effect was traced to the antibioties still 
present as impurities in the concentrates. This discovery has opened 
new vistas in the science of nutrition, since by use of this combination 
faster growth rates have been achieved than had previously been con- 
sidered optimal on the best mixtures of natural foods. The effect is 
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shown by a wide variety of antibacterial agents and is probably due to 
destruction of intestinal microorganisms which otherwise compete with 
the animal for essential food factors. 

Very recently Wetzel et al. have reported that doses of 10 pg. of vita- 
min Bs given daily by mouth to a group of malnourished school children 
resulted in definite stimulation of growth in 5 of the 11 cases treated. 
These results establish the existence of human vitamin Bye deficiency 
other than that of pernicious anemia. How extensive this may be remains 
to be determined by further study, but present indications are that vita- 
min By. may well prove to have wide applications in human nutrition. 

The metabolic function of vitamin By2 in the animal body is evidently 
closely related to that of pteroylglutamic acid (for example, both are 
effective in certain types of anemia). Specifically, vitamin By appears 
to take part in the biosynthesis of nucleic acids and in the formation 
and use of active methyl groups in the body (for example, in the forma- 
tion of methionine from homocystine). 


Food sources and requirements 


As already indicated, vitamin By. is more concentrated in foods of 
animal origin than in plant products, and relatively large amounts are 
formed during the growth of many microorganisms. The distribution of 
this vitamin in various foods, as determined by Elvehjem and co-workers 
by means of a rat assay method, is shown in Table 9-6. No figure for 
the normal human requirement for vitamin Bj2 has been established, but 
1 pg. per day, if injected, is sufficient to maintain pernicious anemia 
patients in good condition. This amount is much less than the minimum 
human requirement, of any other vitamin or trace element. 


Table 9-6 
Vitamin B.. content of foods 


(Micrograms per 100 g., fresh basis) 


Minimum vitamin : Minimum vitamin 
Foop Bu content Foop Biz content 

Barleys eee ee: se Perey... ..scaee 1.4 
BER IG Gn da dodoaouan wd be Gossamer be 
JEG. IDNWIEIP coos cooacne 15 Green Peas ....caaee ct 
Beef, kidney ......... 20 Horse meat, canned .. 3.4 
Beef, round, cooked. 2-3 IMUMNNCIN, gcc ooo caous 3 
Beef, tongue ......... 3 Pork, shoulder ....... 1.1-2 
Cabbage Soe eee 3 ork, hain 2a i 
Cheddar cheese ..... 14 JPOWAWOES 2... .05650n6 e 
Chicken liver ........ i omato juice ee x 
Convis willie . oc nccas- Trace WCE) ns A coo boc 2 


* No measureable amount. 
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CHOLINE 


Physiological function 


A lack of choline in the dict of young, rapidly growing rats results in 
the accumulation of excessive amounts of fat in the liver. There may 
also be damage to the kidneys, which become discolored from internal 
hemorrhage. The “fatty livers” are restored to normal by feeding small 
amounts of choline or of methionine. On the other hand, feeding choles- 
terol aggravates the condition. Older rats are much less likely to suffer 
from the symptoms of choline deficiency. 

It is supposed that the fatty deposits in the liver are caused partly 
by a failure of fat transport and partly by a decrease in the normal 
rate of fat catabolism (that is, transformation into other simpler ma- 
terials) in the liver. The evidence at present available is consistent with 
the assumption that neutral fat (that is, glycerides) must be converted 
into phospholipides before it is transported elsewhere in the body or, if 
it remains in the liver, before it is catabolized. Since choline is one 
component of the lecithin type of phospholipides, it would obviously be 
needed for these purposes. In facet, it has been possible with the aid of 
radioactive phosphorus to follow the rate of “phospholipide turnover” 
in the liver, that is, the rate at which phospholipide molecules are formed 
and removed, and to demonstrate that choline increases this rate. The 
effect was observed within one hour and was proportional to the amount 
of choline fed. 

Choline is also required for the normal nutrition of chicks and of 
young turkeys. In conjunction with manganese it prevents the develop- 
ment of a disease of chickens known as perosis, in which the leg tendon 
slips off from the hock joint as a result of malformation of the bone, and 
the bird is consequently unable to walk. Normal egg production by 
chickens is also impaired by a lack of sufficient choline in the diet. 

One of the main metabolic functions of choline is to supply “labile” 
methyl groups for various transmethylation reactions. These are de- 
scribed in Chap. 13. 


Chemical nature : 
Choline is a very strong base, with the following structural formula: 
pe 
HOCH.—CH.—N~CHs 
HO CH; 
Choline 
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Like nicotinic acid it had been known to organic chemists and had been 
obtained synthetically long before its usefulness as a vitamin was dis- 
covered. It is very soluble in water and is quite stable to boiling in 
dilute aqueous solution. Hot alkalies, however, decompose it with the 
formation of trimethylamine. 

Bound choline in the form of lecithin is present in every living cell, 
and free choline is likewise very widely distributed in biological materials. 
At present, no information is available regarding the human requirement 
for this dietary factor. 


OTHER DIETARY FACTORS 


There are a number of other factors that have been reported as essential 
in the diet of experimental animals, but to discuss them in any detail 
would be beyond the scope of this book. However, two definite chemical 
substances in addition to those already considered have been shown quite 
conclusively to belong to the vitamin B complex. These are para-amino- 
benzoic acid and inositol: 


COOH 5 
Cc 
C Vise 
a “tH HocH | HcoH 
| 
HC. CH HOCH HCOH 
| 6) 
NH, Bl 
Para-aminobenzoic acid Inositol 


The former is probably used for the biosynthesis of pteroylglutamic acid 
and owes its vitamin-like activity in certain species to this circumstance. 
Inositol is required by mice and rats for normal growth and the avoidance 
of dermatitis and loss of hair. It is not known to be required by human 
beings. 

Another vitamin-like substance needed by certain microorganisms is 
lipoic acid, which has recently been obtained in pure form and found to 
have the following structure: 


5 s 


a-Lipoic acid or thioctic acid 


According to Reed and De Busk it is combined in the living cell with 
thiamine and phosphoric aeid to form lipothiamide pyrophosphate, which 
appears to be a necessary coenzyme for the oxidative decarboxylation of 
a-keto acids, such as pyruvic acid, during metabolism. 
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CH, O O 
| Saas (¢=C—CH,CH,OP—0—P—OH 
HCG C—CHN, Me ee 
N—C C—S 
| 


ies ce CECH, 
sS——_5 
Lipothiamide pyrophosphate 
Still another compound, carnitine, has recently been shown by Carter 
and co-workers to function as a vitamin for a lower animal organism, 
namely, the larva of the yellow meal worm, Tenebrio molitor. These 
(CH,)3N+CH »CHOHCH.COO- 
Carnitine 
larvae will not grow on synthetic diets containing all the previously 


known vitamins, but require the addition of supplements such as liver 
or whey. The effective substance was named vitamin By. When iso- 


ial ———— ny 


Courtesy of the 8S. M. A. Corporation. 

Fig. 9-15. Pantothenic acid deficiency in the rat. These animals were 

reared on identical diets except that the one on the left received an ade- 

quate supply of pantothenic acid, while the diet of the other was deficient 
in this vitamin. ; 


lated in pure form, it proved to be identical with carnitine, a compound 
which had long been known as a constituent of meat extract. It is 
possible that carnitine functions in the larvae as a source of labile methyl. 
groups (p. 344). 

The so-called ‘“antigray-hair factor” may or may not be a definite 
substance different from the other known vitamins. It is well established 
that graying of the hair does result from certain nutritional deficiencies 
in various species of animals, particularly the rat, mouse, dog, and fox. 
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Deficiencies of pantothenic acid, para-aminobenzoic acid, copper, and 
biotin have each been reported to cause such graying. However, there 
is at the present time no acceptable scientific evidence that gray hair in 
human beings can be restored to its original color by the dictary use 
of any of these materials, or of any other “gray hair factor.” 

Other less well-defined factors are vitamin P, which has been reported 
to correct bleeding caused by weakened ecapillarics in human beings, 
vitamin B,3, and vitamin B,y. A large number of other vitamin-like sub- 
stances are apparently needed for the normal nutrition of various species 
of animals, and particularly of microorganisms, but knowledge of their 
nature and biological significance is too limited to warrant their con- 
sideration here. 


Antivitamins 


Substances chemically related to certain vitamins interfere with their 
normal physiological functioning and are therefore called antivitamins. 
For example, mice fed pyrithiamine (a thiamine analog, sce: formula) 
develop typical symptoms of thiamine deficiency. Similarly, pyridine-3- 


ae CH,CH,OH 


U 
Ci one eo 1 CH 
ti eae 
N—CH uo 
Pyrithiamine a 


sulfonic acid and elucoaseorbie acid act as antagonists of nicotinic acid 
and vitamin C, respectively. In each case, administration of the vitamin 
concerned corrects the deficiency, and it appears that the response of 
the organism depends on the relative amount of the vitamin and anti- 
vitamin -present. 

An explanation for behavior cf this sort was advanced by Woods and 
Fildes who found that p-aminobenzoic acid (PABA) can counteract the 
antibacterial effect of the drug, sulfanilamide. They suggested that 
PABA is an essential metabolite for the bacteria and that sulfanilamide 
exerts its effect by acting as an inhibitor of the bacterial enzymes con- 
cerned with the metabolic use or functions of PABA (e.g., conversion to 


COOH SO.NH, 
ate a 
HO. CH HO. CH 

NH, NH, 


p-Aminobenzoic acid Sulfanilamide 
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pteroylglutamie acid). According to this view antivitamins are com- 
petitive enzyme inhibitors (see p. 272 for the analogous case of malonate 
versus sueceinate). 

Substances are also known whieh act against other types of essential 
metabolites. For example, methionine sulfoximine, a substance produced 
in flour by a formerly used bleaching agent (nitrogen trichloride) has been 


O- NH, 
ale | 
ec a COOH 
HN- H 


L-Methionine sulfoximine 


found to cause “running fits” in dogs by acting as an antagonist of the 
essential amino acid methionine. In general, such materials are called 
antimetabolites. Many additional examples of antimetabolites are listed 
by Woolley. 

The concept of competition for enzyme surfaces offers a reasonable 
explanation for the aetion of antivitamins and other antimetabolites and 
furthermore may well serve as a guiding prineiple in the search for new 
drugs to combat disease. In theory, it should be possible selectively to 
poison any unwanted organism with a drug patterned after the chemieal 
structure of some metabolite essential for that organism. Injury to the 
host would be avoided if the metabolite were peculiar to the parasite 
only. . 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON VITAMINS 


1. What are vitamins? Name those about the existence of which there is no 
controversy. 

2. Discuss for each of the commonly accepted vitamins: (1) occurrence; (2) 
symptoms caused by lack of the vitamin. 

3. Which vitamins have been obtained in crystalline form? Give briefly the 
‘chemical nature of each. Which have been synthesized in the laboratory? 

4, Discuss the anti-infective properties of vitamin A. 

5. Account for differences in need for vitamin D supplements in northern and 
southern regions. Why is sunlight transmitted through an ordinary window pane 
ineffective in preventing rickets? 

~ 6. In addition to man, which animals suffer from scurvy? How is the nonsus- 
ceptibility of other animals explained? 

7. Discuss incidence of the various deficiency diseases in the United States. 

8. Which vitamin is formed from a plant pigment? Which from sterols? Which 
one is particularly susceptible to oxidation? 

9. Explain the following terms: (1) “Viosterol,” (2) ascorbic acid, (3) pro-vitamin 
A, (4) riboflavin, (5) calciferol, (6) nicotinic acid, (7) pantothenic acid, (8) folacin. 

10. What effect is produced by ingestion of massive doses of vitamin D? 

11. What is the nature of the tissue changes responsible for noticeable respiratory 
trouble in A-deficient animals? 

12. List the factors that influence the vitamin D requirement of an animal, 
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13. Which vitamins are known to function as parts of enzyme systems? 

14. Account for the fact that pellagra is much more prevalent in the southern 
states of America than elsewhere. 

15. Correct the following statement: If two samples of milk have the same amount 
of color, they have the same vitamin A potency. 

16. Which vitamins contain N, 8, P, Co? 
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Chapter 10 


ENZYMES 


by G. W. E. PLAUT 
ASSISTANT Proressor, INSTITUTE FoR ENzyME RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Enzymes may be defined as thermolabile organic catalysts elaborated 
by living cells and capable of exerting their effects independently of 
these cells. Certain topics, especially those concerned with digestion and 
metabolism (Chaps. 11-16), will necessitate mention of these biocatalysts; 
but nothing will be said there regarding their chemical nature, their 
mode of action, factors affecting their rate of action, and their other 
properties. 


Occurrence 


Great numbers of enzymes can be detected in all living cells. If one 
considers the quantity and diversity of enzymes present in a cell, it be- 
comes evident that the cell contents must consist largely of enzymes. 
Enzymes, such as oxidative enzymes, functioning normally within the 
cell are usually called endo-enzymes. If the usual site of action is out- 
side the cell, as is the case with those involved in digestion, the enzymes 
are designated exo-enzymes. 


Chemical nature 


All enzymes that have been obtained in a high degree of purity are 
proteins. Many such enzymes have been obtained in the crystalline 
state, e.g., urease, catalase, pepsin, trypsin, carboxypeptidase, a- and 
B-amylases, yellow enzyme, ribonuclease, aldolase, and alcohol-, lactic-, 
and phosphoglyceraldehyde dehydrogenases. Such enzymes are similar 
to other proteins in elementary composition, amino acid content, and prop- 
erties, e.g., color tests, solubility, isoelectric point, thermolability, etc. 
For example, aldolase recrystallized four to six times was found by Velick 
and Ronzoni to consist of 18 amino acid residues. Complete accounting 
of the nitrogen was obtained in the amino acid residues. The number 
of residues per mole of aldolase (1267) was calculated, and from these 


data the amino acid formula of aldolase could be expressed as Gly1os5 
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Courtesy of Drs. R. M. Herriott and J. H. Northrop and The Journal of Gen 
Physiology. 


Fig. 10-1. Pepsin. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Drs. M. Kunitz and J. H. Northrop and The Journal 
of General Physiology. 


Fig. 10-2. Trypsinogen. 


Alaigs Valso Leute; Ileus, (Cys-)13 Mets: Serss Thrzs Args: Hisgs Lyso1 
Progs Phesag Tyra Tryig ASpio2z Glujoo. Glutamic acid is low and valine 
is high as compared with most proteins, but otherwise there is nothing 
distinctive about the amino acid content. 

Some enzymes are simple proteins, e.g., pepsin, and others are con- 
jugated proteins, e.g., lactic dehydrogenase. The latter has a nicotin- 
amide-containing compound as its prosthetic group. When the enzyme 
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Fig. 10-8. Trypsin. 


consists of a specific protein and a prosthetic group, as in the case of 
lactic dehydrogenase, the protein part is called the apoenzyme, and the 
prosthetic group is called the coenzyme of the complete enzyme. See 
Table 10-1 for examples of other coenzymes. 


Classification 


Enzymes have been named on the basis of occurrence (eé.g., pepsin), 
the substance (substrate) upon which they act, the products formed by 
their action, the nature of the linkages broken, or a particularly char- 
acteristic type of reaction they may perform (e.g., oxidases). For ex- 
ample, the enzyme which catalyzes the hydrolysis of sucrose has three 
names; (1) sucrase, a name derived from the substrate, (2) mnvertase, so 
named because the hydrolysis product, an equimolar mixture of glucose 
and fructose, is called invert sugar, and (3) a-glucopyrano-B-fructofuran- 
osidase, a term that indicates the type of linkage broken by the enzyme. 
The variety in enzyme terminology will be apparent upon examination 
of Table 10-1. Since enzymes catalyze such an enormous variety of 
reactions, it is difficult to catalogue them in an exact manner. The classi- 
fication used in Table 10-1 is empirical, but will serve as a guide to the 
student for- the organization of the material. Like all classifications it 
is imperfect and subject to change with advancing knowledge. 
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Nature of enzyme action 


It has been stated that enzymes are biological catalysts. This means 
that they are agents which affect the rates of metabolic reactions. How- 
ever, although they greatly affect the speed of reactions, they do not 
influence the extent of the chemical change concerned, that is, they do 
not influence the final position of chemical equilibrium. The latter is 
determined by the nature (particularly the energy content) of the react- 
ing substances and the products formed (see Chap. 16). The rates of 
metabolic reactions, however, are all-important for living organisms, since 
they must be able to utilize foods fast enough to keep up with their 
metabolic needs. For example, the same amount of glucose can be ob- 
tained from starch as from cellulose on chemical hydrolysis; yet, while 
the former will support growth in man, the latter will not. The explana- 
tion is that enzymes are present in the human digestive tract which accel- 
erate the hydrolysis of starch, whereas there are none that attack cellulose. 
The uncatalyzed breakdown of cellulose to glucose is much too slow 
to be of use to the body. Cattle and other ruminants, however, have in 
their paunch vast numbers of bacteria which contain enzymes that can 
break down cellulose to organic acids and thus provide the animal with 
utilizable food. It follows from the above that any agent or condition 
which affects the catalytic ability of one or more of the enzymes involved 
in the metabolism of a vital food will have a profound effect on the 
development of the whole organism. 

Many of the chemical reactions which occur easily in living organisms 
are difficult to reproduce in the laboratory in good yields and require 
drastic conditions of pressure, temperature, or pH to proceed at adequate 
speed; yet these reactions take place under much milder conditions in 
living cells. Enzymes accomplish this end, since by virtue of their 
specificity they guide reactions to the desired products, and because they 
can lower the energy of activation of the reaction (7.e., the energy neces- 
sary to get it started). 


Mechanism of action 


According to the most widely accepted theory an enzyme functions 
through union with its substrate to form a labile intermediate compound 
or “enzyme-substrate complex,” which in turn decomposes with forma- 
tion of the end products of the reaction and regeneration of the enzyme. 
This mechanism can be schematically represented as follows: 


enzyme + substrate = enzyme-substrate > product(s) + enzyme 
complex 
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Since the enzyme-substrate complex is a very labile product and is 
present for only a very short time, it is difficult to demonstrate its exist- 
ence. However, in the case of catalase it has been possible to provide 
evidence for the existence of such an intermediate compound with the 
aid of very speedy, automatically recorded, electrophotometrie measure- 
ments. 


Factors affecting activity 


The speed with which a given reaction proceeds in the presence of 
an enzyme is influeneed by many variables, which include the following: 
(1) concentration of substrate, (2) concentration of enzyme, (3) specific 
activators sueh as coenzymes and metallie ions, (4) temperature, (5) pH, 
(6) oxidation-reduction potential, (7) ionic strength, and (8) products 
of the reaction. 

When the influence of substrate concentration on the speed of an en- 
zymatie reaction is studied, it is observed that the rate of the reaction 
increases with substrate concentration up to a certain point beyond 
which there is no inerease in activity. This occurs because all the 
enzyme eventually is converted into the intermediary compound by mass 
action, and the limiting speed of the reaction then becomes that of the 
decomposition of this complex. If under these conditions one doubles 
the enzyme concentration, the rate of reaction will also double, since 
twice as much enzyme-substrate complex will be available for decomposi- 
tion. 

The rate of most enzyme-catalyzed reactions is increased about 1.2-4 
fold by a 10° rise in temperature. This temperature effect is much lower 
than that observed in the case of many uncatalyzed chemical reactions. 
For this reason enzymatic reactions proceed at higher speeds at low 
temperatures than the corresponding uncatalyzed ones. Most enzymes 
are thermolabile and will lose activity when exposed to high tempera- 
tures, e.g., 60°C., over prolonged periods of time. 

Acidity also has a profound effeet on enzyme activity. Each enzyme 
- in the presence of a certain substrate has a characteristic pH at which 
its activity is highest. Some enzymes, e.g., pepsin, require an acid 
medium; others, e.g., trypsin, need alkaline conditions for maximum 
activity. Most enzymes work best under conditions which are neither 
strongly oxidizing nor reducing, and, in fact, are frequently inactivated 
by strong oxidizing or reducing agents. 

The effectiveness of some enzymes is influenced by the ionic strength 
(concentration of ions) of the solution in which they act; this is in addi- 
tion to the speeifie effects of various anions and cations. In most cases, 
enzymes are inhibited by the end products of the reactions which they 
catalyze. 
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Specificity 


In the study of digestion (Chap. 12) it is noted that fat-splitting en- 
zymes are without effect on carbohydrates or proteins. Neither does an 
enzyme that hydrolyzes one of the latter attack fats. Even the common 
disaccharides require different enzymes to effect their hydrolysis. Spe- 
cificity is frequently due to type of linkage rather than to individual 
compounds, as is evidenced by the fact that trypsin digests various pro- 
teins that differ markedly in composition and size of molecule. Further- 
more, emulsin, which causes hydrolysis of many B-glucosides, has no 
effect on the isomeric a-glucosides; the reverse is true of maltase. 


Inhibition 


Enzymes are inhibited by a variety of conditions, which have already 
been indicated under factors affecting activity. In the present discussion 
attention is focused on the types of inhibition that can be obtained with 
chemical reagents. There are two main types: competitive and noncom- 
petitive. If, for example, succinic dehydrogenase is inhibited by malonate 
(z.e., a soluble salt of malonic acid), a substance which is similar in struc- 
ture to succinate (the normal substrate of this enzyme), the inhibition 
can be competitively reversed by increasing the substrate concentration. 
This means that the amount of inhibition produced depends primarily 
on the relative amounts of malonate and succinate present. On the 
other hand, if this enzyme is inhibited by quinone, for example, the 
activity cannot be restored by an increase in succinate concentration. 
This is termed noncompetitive inhibition. These phenomena can be 
visualized if one considers that the enzyme surface has specific points of 
attachment which fit snugly against groups of the substrate molecule. 
If an inhibitor is used that is so similar in structure to the substrate that 
it also can fit into the “mold” on the enzyme surface, it can compete 
with the substrate for position. However,if an agent is used that changes 
the enzyme in some way, the substrate can no longer attach to the surface 
regardless of the amount used. The relation between substrate and in- 
hibitor then becomes noncompetitive. 

Various inhibitors have been used successfully for the study of met- 
abolic reactions. If it is desired to study the conversion of a-keto- 
glutarate to succinate in the presence of other enzymes of the Krebs cycle 
(see Chap. 13), one can prevent the further metabolism of succinate by 
the addition of malonate. For additional examples concerned with vita- 
mins, see p. 256. 

Some drugs are known to exert their action by inhibition of enzymes. 
For example, eserine, an alkaloid (Cis;H2:1N302) that stimulates the 
parasympathetic nervous system, inhibits the enzyme choline esterase 
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which decomposes acctylcholine; as a result, the latter accumulates and 
causes increased stimulation. 


Activation 


Zymogens. A number of enzymes are secreted in the form of inactive 
precursors known as zymogens. For each zymogen there is some reagent 
that can change it into the active enzyme. To illustrate, pepsinogen, the 
zymogen of pepsin, is slowly converted into active pepsin by hydrogen 
ions, but it is rapidly activated by pepsin itself; that is, the activation 
is autocatalytic. Chymotrypsinogen is converted into chymotrypsin by 
trypsin. The conversion of trypsinogen to the active form is autocata- 
lytic, 7.e., by trypsin itself. 

Ions. Certain enzymes can be separated into two fractions by dialysis. 
Either fraction alone is inactive, but upon recombination the activity is 
restored. The portion of the enzyme that can pass through the membrane 
has a much smaller molecular weight than the remaining part. This 
dialyzable portion is considered as a cofactor which is necessary for the 
activity of the total enzyme. In some cases more drastie conditions 
than simple dialysis must be employed to separate the cofactor from 
the apoenzyme; for example, treatment with acid in ammonium sulfate 
solution in the case of certain flavo-proteins. In some enzymes the 
eofactor is so tightly bound that it has not been yet possible to remove 
it without destroying the enzyme. 

In many cases the cofactor is simply a metallic ion. For example, 
Mn++, Cot++, or Znt++ have been found to be activators for certain 
peptidases. The theory has been proposed that the metal ions form 
coordination compounds and act as bridges to bring substrate and enzyme 
together. Certain enzymes have a characteristic anion requirement, ¢€.g., 
salivary amylase is activated by chloride. 

Coenzymes. Another group of cofactors are organic compounds which 
are called coenzymes. The study of coenzymes has received much atten- 
tion by biochemists for the past 20 years, and the chemical structures 
of many of them have been determined. The cofactors required by 
several enzymes are given in Table 10-1. 

1. Cocarborylase. It has been pointed out previously a 227) that 
thiamine is required for the metabolism of carbohydrates, and particularly 
of pyruvic acid. The reason for this requirement is that the enzyme which 
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Fig. 10-4. Thiamine pyrophosphate (cocarboxylase). 
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cleaves pyruvic acid into carbon dioxide and a two carbon fragment 
(acetaldehyde in yeast) contains thiamine pyrophosphate (cocarboxy- 
lase) (Fig. 10-4) as a coenzyme. The degradation of fatty acids to 
two carbon compounds (Fig. 13-4) does not require the presence of thi- 
amine pyrophosphate. In animals on a low-thiamine, high-fat diet the 
supply of two carbon fragments from carbohydrate is limited owing to 
the small quantity of cocarboxylase in the tissues, but this deficiency 
is compensated by the generation of these metabolic intermediates in 
adequate amounts from fat. 

A compound of cocarboxylase and lipoie acid, hpothiamide (LTPP), 
acts as a coenzyme for the oxidative decarboxylation of pyruvic acid 
and a-ketoglutarie acid by certain bacteria, e.g., H.coli. In an enzyme 
system obtained from this organism the following series of reactions has 
been demonstrated: 


pyruvate (a-ketoglutarate) + LTPP + DPN > 
acetyl LTPP (succinyl! LTPP) + CO. + DPNHs» 


acetyl LTPP (succiny! LTPP) + Co A— acetyl Co A (succinyl Co A) + LTPP 


2. Coenzyme A. Lipmann and co-workers discovered that a coenzyme 
is necessary for the acetylation of sulfanilamide. Subsequent studies 
demonstrated that the same substance is required for the metabolic forma- 
tion of acetylcholine from choline and for the condensation of oxalacetic 
aeid with the two carbon fragments from fat or carbohydrate metabolism 
to produce citric acid (Fig. 13-4). Since in each case acetic acid or an 
acetyl group seemed to be involved, the coenzyme was named coenzyme 
A (Co A), a “coenzyme for acetylation.” Chemical investigations re- 
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Fig. 10-5. Structure of coenzyme A suggested by Baddiley and Thain. 
It is possible that this formula will require some revision as fuller informa- 


tion becomes available. 


vealed that Co A was a derivative of pantothenic acid, thus providing 
an insight into the metabolic functions of this B vitamin. The Co A 
molecule also appears to contain adenine, ribose, B-thioethylamine, and 
two or three phosphate radicals. Although the exact chemical formula 
is not yet known, a suggested structure is given in Fig. 10-5. The sub- 
stance seems to function by accepting acetyl] groups from one metabolite 
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and then donating them to another; in other words, it serves as an acetyl 
earricr. This is illustrated in the following scheme: 


apoenzyme 1 


acetyl X + Co A ————> X+acetyl CoA 


acety! CoA + Y ese acetyl Y + CoA 


The apoenzymes 1 and 2 are specific for X and Y; for example, different 
apoenzymes are required for the formation of citric acid than for acetyla- 
tion of choline. 

3. Pyridino Coenzymes. Several coenzymes have been found necessary 
for the numerous dehydrogenation reactions which constantly occur in 
all living cells. Warburg and co-workers demonstrated the need for one 
such substance for the enzymatic dehydrogenation of glucose-6-phosphate 
to phosphogluconic acid. The coenzyme was isolated in pure form and 
shown to contain three molecules of phosphoric acid, two of pentose, 
one of adenine, and one of nicotinamide (later identified as the pellagra- 
curing vitamin). This substance was called “coenzyme II,” but now is 
preferably designated as triphosphopyridine nucleotide (TPN, Fig. 10-6). 
It has been shown to be a component, for example, of the dehydrogenases 
that act on glucose-6-phosphate and on isocitrate, and for the enzyme 
system that converts malate to pyruvate and carbon dioxide (reaction 
15, Fig. 13-4). 

Another coenzyme in this group is called cozymase, coenzyme I, or 
preferably diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN). It has exactly the same 
chemical structure as TPN except that it contains only two phosphate 
groups, as is indicated by the name. The extra phosphate group in 
TPN is the one on the second carbon of the ribose residue in the 
adenylic acid half of the molecule. Among dehydrogenases which require 
DPN are those involved in the oxidation of p-glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate, 
lactate, ethanol, malate, L-a-glycerophosphate, and glucose. 

DPN and TPN are called “pyridino” coenzymes because of the pyridine 
ring in the nicotinamide component. It is also the pyridine ring which 
undergoes chemical reaction when the coenzymes function in oxidation- 
reduction reactions. The exact nature of this important change, which 
is the same for both DPN and TPN, may be understood by studying 
the structural formulas given in Fig. 10-6. In the oxidized form the 
pyridine nitrogen has a valence of five and exists as the basic ion of a 
quaternary ammonium salt. This positive charge is neutralized by one 
of the negatively (acidic) charged phosphate groups of the molecule. 
In Fig. 10-6 these groupings are starred and appear as follows: 
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When the oxidized coenzyme is redueed, the nitrogen changes to a 
valence of three, the double bond between the nitrogen and the adjacent 
carbon atom is reduced, and a hydrogen ion is formed. These changes 
may be represented as follows: 


CH CH, 


See aaa 
% 


a 
Ne + 2(H) — N 


N + Ht 

| 

The trivalent nitrogen is much less basie and no longer neutralizes a 
phosphate group. Consequently the hydrogen ion formed might add to 
this group: 


| 
-O~P— +Ht+ == HO—P— 


| 
O 


However, the phosphate group is strongly acidie and in the physiological 
pH range is almost completely dissociated (2.e., the equilibrium point of 
the above reaction lies far to the left). What actually happens is that 
the newly formed hydrogen ion is picked up by the buffer systems of 
the cell and is used later in the reaction of reduced cytochrome c with 
oxygen (see below). 

It should be remembered in this connection that an atom of hydrogen 
consists of a proton (hydrogen ion, H+) and an electron. The electron 
corresponding to the proton set free in the reduction of DPN or TPN 
becomes attached to the coenzyme, neutralizing the positive charge on 
the nitrogen atom. The reduced coenzyme thus actually carries one 
hydrogen atom and one electron, the proton of the second hydrogen being 
carried in the cell buffers. 

4. Riboflavin Coenzymes. These substances are also coenzymes of 
oxidation-reduction reactions. There are two of these: the so-called ribo- 
flavin mononucleotide (F MN), which is more accurately named riboflavin- 
5’-phosphate, and riboflavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD). The abbrevia- 
tions start with “F” because riboflavin is often called simply “flavin.” 
The formulas of these compounds are given in Fig. 10-7. Since the union 
between the isoalloxazine and ribitol (alcohol corresponding to ribose) 
residues is not glycosidic, neither substance strietly speaking is a nucleo- 
tide, but the above names are in common use and are likely to be retained. 
These coenzymes act by taking up and giving off two hydrogens. In 
each case the hydrogen atoms are attached to positions 1 and 10 in the 
flavin part of the molecule (Fig. 10-7). FMIN is a coenzyme for TPN- 
cytochrome reductase and L-amino acid oxidase. FAD is required by 
xanthine oxidase and glycine oxidase. 
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Fig. 10-7. Riboflavin coenzymes. The atoms which acquire 
hydrogens on reduction are starred. 


5. Iron Porphyrin Compounds. A number of enzymes such as catalase 
and peroxidase have iron porphyrin compounds as the prosthetic group. 
The cytochromes, a group of pigments present in a large number of 
organisms and tissues, are also of this type, since they consist of a char- 
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acteristic protein and a heme compound. ‘There are at least three cyto- 
chromes, designated as a, b, and c. The heme portion is more firmly 
attached to the protein in these pigments than the corresponding func- 
tional groups of the pyridino- or flavo-proteins. The eytochromes are 
concerned with oxidation-reduction reactions, and their concentration in 
aerobie organisms bears a direct relationship in many instances to the 
respiratory activities of the eell. The best characterized of these respira- 
tory pigments is eytoehrome c. It contains 0.43 per cent of iron and 
is believed to have a molecular weight of 18,000. The most probable 
formula for the heme component of cytochrome c, according to the evi- 
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Fig. 10-8. Cytochrome c. The heme component (prosthetic group) is 
shown and also its attachment to the protein part of the molecule by two 
sulfur linkages and the iron atom. 


dence available at present, is shown in Fig. 10-8. Cytochrome c (abbre- 
viated Cyt. c) functions as an eleetron carrier in cellular oxidation- 
reduction reactions by virtue of its iron atom which alternately changes 
its valence from 2 to 3: 


Cyt.c (Fet++) +e—Cyt. c (Fett) 


6. Pyridoxal Phosphate. Enzymes which catalyze the decarboxylation 
of histidine, tyrosine, lysine, and glutamic acid to form earbon dioxide 
and the corresponding primary amine require pyridoxal phosphate as a 
coenzyme. This coenzyme is also a necessary cofactor for transaminase 
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(Table 10-1, class G.l.a.). Its chemical formula has been given on 
p. 248. 

7. Other Coenzymes. Three definite chemical substances are known 
to serve as coenzymes for the interconversion of several organic phos- 
phates during carbohydrate metabolism. Glucose-1,6-diphosphate is a 
coenzyme for phosphoglucomutase, which catalyzes the migration of a 
phosphate group between the 1 and 6 positions of glucose. Glycerie acid- 
2,3-diphosphate acts in an entirely analogous manner in catalyzing the 
migration of phosphate groups between the 2 and 3 positions of 
glyceric acid. A coenzyme necessary for the enzymatic conversion of 
galactose-1-phosphate to glucose-1-phosphate (reaction IT, Fig. 138-1) has 
been purified by Caputto and co-workers. The suggested formula is 
given below: ; 
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Coenzyme for conversion of galactose-1-phosphate to glucose-1-phosphate 


A number of other compounds or their derivatives are suspected to be 
coenzymes on the basis of their chemical properties or their gross metabolic 
effects. The tripeptide glutathione (GSH, p. 1380) can be oxidized to 
form a double molecule, the parts of which are held together by a disulfide 
(—S—S—) linkage. Specific pyridinoproteins have been studied which 
catalyze this reaction. Although the role of glutathione in oxidation- 
reduction reactions is not fully understood, it is known to be a cofactor 
in the glyoxalase reaction (Table 10-1, class D.1.a.) and to be a fune- 
tional part of glyceraldehyde phosphate dehydrogenase. Ascorbic acid 
is also capable of undergoing alternate oxidation and reduction, but the 
mechanism of its metabolic function has not been explained. Biotin has 
been implicated in certain carbon dioxide-fixation reactions, e.g., the con- 
densation of carbon dioxide and pyruvate to form oxalacctate (reaction 14, 
Fig. 13-4), but to date no enzyme has been purified which has been proven 
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to require a biotin contaimmg coenzyme. Vitamins containing para- 
aminobenzoie acid, e.g., folic acid and the “eitrovorum factor,” seem to be 
coneerned with the transfer of formyl or formaldehydo groups in the 
organism (Chap. 9). The family of Biz, vitamins has an effeet on the 
metabolism of methyl groups (Chap. 9) and on the synthesis of desoxy- 
ribonucleotides. 


Role of enzymes in tissue oxidation 


It has already been noted in the discussion of coenzymes and in Table 
10-1 (section F) that a large group of enzymes is concerned with oxida- 
tion-reduction reactions. There are three general groups of enzymes in 
this elass, the oxidases, peroxidases, and dehydrogenases. In the 1920's 
there were two concepts concerned with the oxidation of substrates in the 
organism. The advocates of the Warburg school contended that sub- 
stances were oxidized because of activation of oxygen by iron. In model 
experiments with iron-containing charcoal and enzyme preparations, it 
was shown that the oxidation of substrate was accompanied by a reduction 
of iron from the ferric to the ferrous state. 

However, Wieland and co-workers demonstrated that an organic sub- 
stance in the reduced form could be oxidized in the presence of palladium 
black. Palladium is known to have a strong affinity for hydrogen, and 
the process was termed “dehydrogenation.” The idea was advanced that 
biological oxidations occurred more as a result of activation of hydrogen 
than of oxygen. This view was greatly advanced by the work of Thun- 
berg who demonstrated that the removal of hydrogen from succinate, for 
example, could be accomplished in the absence of oxygen by methylene 
blue and a specific enzyme. Methylene blue is a dye which is readily 
reduced and is thereby decolorized: 


HOOC—CH,CH.—COOH + MB 


Succinie acid Methylene 
blue 


enzyme 
= 


HOOC—Ci—CH—Coon -- Mb-H, 


Fumarie acid Leuco 
methylene 

blue 
(colorless) 


It will be seen later that both principles apply to oxidation processes in 
living organisms. 

Oxidases are enzymes which lead to oxidation of a substrate by molecu- 
lar oxygen. Thus cytochrome c is converted from the ferrous to the 
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ferric state by molecular oxygen under the influence of cytochrome oxi- 
dase (Table 10-1, class F.Il.a.). Tyrosinase is another example of an 
oxidase. 

Peroxidases lead to the oxidation of substrates by hydrogen peroxide. 
Catalase also activates hydrogen peroxide and decomposes it to water and 
oxygen in the absence of added substrates. However, in the presence of 
certain oxidizable substrates, catalase can act as a peroxidase. To illus- 
trate: 


catalase 


2H:0, SS 2H.0 + O, (HO, decomposition) 


catalase 


H.0, + CH;CH,0H 2H.0 + CH;CHO (peroxidation) 


or peroxidase 

Dehydrogenases result in a removal of hydrogen ions and an equal 
number of electrons from an organic molecule. Examples of various 
dehydrogenases have already been encountered in the discussion of 
pyridino and flavin coenzymes. The nature of the coenzymes of certain 
other important dehydrogenases, e.g., succinic dehydrogenase (Table 
10-1, class F.I.3.), has not been completely elucidated to date. When 
the biocatalyst 1s concerned with the oxido-reduction of a compound from 
which electrens, but not hydrogens, are removed, the enzyme is called a 
reductase, e.g., cytochrome reductase (Table 10-1, class F.1.2.a.). 

The basic mechanism of all oxidation-reduction reactions involves the 
transfer of electrons, and the enzymes or coenzymes concerned can be 
considered as carriers of electrons. To illustrate schematically: 


(1) HOOC—CH,—CH.—COOH 


Gt Ps —_— eo 
Succinic acid dehydrogenase 
<———— _____ 


HOOC—CH=CH—COOH + 2H?+ + 2e 
Fumariec acid 


(2) 2Cytochrome c (Fe*t*) + 2e : 
reductase 2Cytochrome c (Fet*) 
<< ———______— 


(3) Oxidase 


(a) 2Cytochrome c (Fe*t) === 2Cytochrome c (Fet++) + 2e 
(b) 2H* + 2e +30, ———~> HO 


If one considers the oxido-reduction enzymes in relation to each other, 
a certain pattern emerges. For example, a dehydrogenase containing 
TPN or DPN can extract hydrogen and electrons from a given substrate, 
reduced TPN or DPN can react with flavo-protein, and this then can 
react with cytochrome c, which can be oxidized by oxygen in the presence 
of cytochrome oxidase. This relationship can be summarized in the 
following series of equations: 
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(1) 1S) gee DPN-H 
RH. + or dehydrogenase . R+ or + Ht 
TPN + 2e¢ TPNH 
Substrate 4 Substrate 
(reduced) (oxidized) 
i] 
1 
(22 DP No H — 2e ; DPN 
or + H+ + flavin dehydrogenase or + flavin: 2H 
TPN 4 + 2e TPN 


(3) flavine-2H + 2cytochrome c(Fe*+*) 


d =o 
, 2e 
reductase 
———$—$ 


; 
i + 2e 
' 
; flavin + 2cytochrome c (Fet+) + 2Ht 


oxidase 


' 
\ 
(4) 2cytochrome c (Fet+) + 2H* + 20, . 
j 
' 
t 


2cytochrome c (Fe+*t) + HO 


M £@) Ri, “okGn == esate nin 
os) Substrate Substrate 
(reduced) (oxidized) 


It will be observed that the net result of the oxidation of the substrate 
to product is the removal of two hydrogen atoms [two hydrogen ions 
plus two electrons, since H (atom) = H+ (ion) + e (electron) ] from the 
substrate, which combine with oxygen to form water. It should also be 
noted that the coenzyme that becomes reduced in one reaction is reoxi- 
dized in the next and thus is ready for the first reaction again; this is 
indicated by the broken arrows in the scheme. 

In subsequent chapters (13, 16), it will be explained that the degrada- 
tion of foods is a stepwise process which proceeds through a series of inter- 
mediary compounds before the end products are excreted by the organism. 
The above scheme suggests that this situation also applies to oxidation- 
reduction processes. It should be realized, furthermore, that a certain 
increment of energy becomes available at each of the steps of the oxida- 
tion-reduction chain and that this energy can be transferred to functions 
useful to the organism by appropriate, stepwise mechanisms, such as 
the formation of high energy phosphate linkages (Chap. 16). 

Although some tissues contain all the electron transferring systems 
indicated in the scheme, it should be remembered that not all of the 
steps are necessary for every process. For example, the oxidation-reduc- 
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tion reactions of anaerobic glycolysis (Chap. 13) proceed through DPN- 
linked enzymes only. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ENZYMES 


1. Explain the terms (1) apoenzyme, (2) coenzyme, (3) zymogen, (4) activator, 
(5) carrier. 

2. How general is the occurrence of enzymes in nature? Distinguish between endo- 
and exo-enzymes. 

3. (1) Name five of the enzymes that have been obtained in the crystalline state. 
(2) What has proved to be the chemical nature of all erystallized enzymes? 

4. (1) What is the essential nature of enzyme action? (2) What is the effect of 
an enzyme on the chemical equilibrium of a reaction? 

5. (1) List the factors that influence the rate of enzyme action and discuss each 
briefly. (2) What is meant by specificity of enzymes? 

6. What is probably the mechanism of enzyme action? 

7. Define the following: (1) dehydrogenase, (2) catalase, (3) oxidase, (4) peroxidase. 

8. What is the chemical nature of the cy taolieanies and to what substance previ- 
ously studied are they therefore related? 

9. Explain wherein the structure of (1) glutathione, (2) DPN, (8) riboflavin phos- 
phate, and (4) cytochrome c could make it possible for these compounds to funetion 
in tissue oxidation. 
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Chapter 11 


HORMONES 


The hormones have been defined by Houssay as “specific chemical 
substances produeed by an organ or tissue which, after being discharged 
into the circulating fluids, may reach all parts of the organism and in 
small amounts markedly influence the funetions of other organs or 
systems without themselves contributing important quantities of matter 
or energy.” Thus they resemble the vitamins very closely, differing only 
by being produced in the body rather than having to be supplied ready- 
made in the food. The hormones are produced by specialized organs 
called the glands of internal secretion, or endocrine glands, such as the 
pancreas, thyroid, ovaries, and others. Hormone manufacture and seecre- 
tion is the physiological function of these glands, and the effects whieh 
follow their removal or alteration are merely the result of too little or 
too much hormone production. Often it is possible to overcome the 
effect of glandular lack by supplying the necessary hormone from an 
outside source (for example, insulin). The various hormones were dis- 
covered by showing that the effeets of removing certain endocrine glands 
could be counteracted with extraets of the same glands from other 
individuals. 


Chemical types 


The known hormones of higher animals are sometimes grouped roughly 
into three chemical types. Those of the pancreas and pituitary, plus a 
few others, are proteins or peptides. The sex hormones and adrenal cortex 
hormones are steroids. ‘The third group is made up of adrenalin and 
thyroxine, which are classified together as phenolic compounds, although 
they are otherwise quite dissimilar. Most of the plant and insect hor- 
mones do not fit into any of these classes. Some of the former are con- 
sidered briefly in Chap. 15. 


Control of hormone production 


The various glands of internal seeretion and the hormones they produce 
make up a closely interrelated system, which is delicately balaneed and 
responsive to many influences. The functioning of this system helps 
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the organism to adjust its metabolic activities so as to cope with changes 
in the outside environment and to maintain a stable internal condition. 
The system operates for the most part automatically. Thus, for example, 
an increase in the blood glucose level stimulates the pancreas to secrete 
more insulin, which promotes utilization of the sugar and henee brings 
the concentration down again. The pituitary produecs, among others, 
hormones which stimulate growth and activity of the thyroid, ovaries, 
testes, and adrenal cortex. The characteristic hormones of these glands 
depress pituitary function. In general, the rate of hormone production 
is controlled either by other hormones, by various other chemical sub- 
stances in the body, or to a lesser degree by nervous stimulation originat- 
ing in the external environment. 


Hormone metabolism and function 


The smooth operation of various bodily processes often involves the 
concerted action of a whole series of hormones. For example, carbo- 
hydrate metabolism cannot proceed normally without the help of hor- 
mones from the pancreas, pituitary, thyroid, and adrenal cortex. Sexual 
reproduction in mammals depends on the hormones of the ovaries, testes, 
pituitary, adrenal cortex, and, to some extent, the thyroid. 

Just how the observed effects are brought about is, in most eases, not 
known. Presumably, since they are active in very small amounts, the 
hormones must act through certain enzyme systems (e.g., effect of 
epinephrine on phosphorylase, p. 289). Likewise the metabolic fate of 
the hormones, that is, what becomes of them after being secreted into 
the blood, is still largely unknown, although some of the steroid hormones 
have been found recently to be converted into modified products and 
excreted in the urine. 

With this general introduction, attention will now be directed to the 
individual endocrine organs and the hormones they produce. 


NONPROTEIN HORMONES 


Hormones of the adrenal medulla 


Epinephrine (adrenalin) and norepinephrine (noradrenalin or arterenol) 
are the hormones produced by the adrenal medulla, the inner part of a 
small endocrine gland located just above each kidney. About five to 
six times as much of the former substance is normally formed by the 
adrenal as of the latter. These two hormones are almost certainly syn- 
thesized from phenylalanine in the body. The biosynthetic pathway used 
is not entirely known, but is probably somewhat as follows: 
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* H, HNCH; 
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7 ae 


| 
OH 
I-Norepinephrine 


methylation 


Ou 


l-Epinephrine 


It has been demonstrated that shces of the adrenal medulla convert hy- 
droxytyramine in vitro into a substance with the biological properties 
of epinephrine and that norepinephrine is methylated in vivo according 
to the reaction shown. Furthermore, Gurin and Delluva injected into 
rats DL-phenylalanine labeled with C!* (radioactive) in the —COOH 
group and (or) in the alpha position (carbon atom next to the —COOH). 
They showed that radioactive epinephrine with all of its Ct* located 
in the terminal carbon of the side chain was formed. This is good evi- 
dence that epinephrine is actually made from phenylalanine by the 
living animal. There is no direct proof that dihydroxyphenylalanine 
takes part in the biosynthesis, but some such dihydroxy substance must 
obviously be involved at some stage of the process. 

Both hormones contain an asymmetric carbon atom and are therefore 
optically active. The levorotatory or l-forms are the naturally occurring 
isomers and are about fifteen times more effective than the corresponding 
d-forms. Both isomers of each hormone have been prepared by chemical 
synthesis, and the pure I-forms have been isolated from the adrenals 
of various animals. 

Injection of epinephrine is followed by a rapid rise of blood pressure 
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due to increased heart rate and contraction of the arteriols (small arter- 
ies). The blood pressure falls again rather quickly unless additional 
doses are given. The hormone also brings about contraction of the iris, 
relaxation of bronehial muscles, increased salivary seerction, and other 
effects. These responses, in general, are the same as those caused by 
stimulation of the sympathetic nerves going to the same tissues or organs. 
In fact, it appears that epinephrine, or norepinephrine, is necessary for 
transmission of nerve impulses in the sympathetic (or “adrenergie”) 
nerve system. Some sympathetic nerve eclls produce epinephrine, and 
others, norepinephrine. According to Tainter and Luduena, these hor- 
mones probably pass through the nerve trunks to the endings, are released 
when the nerve is stimulated, and act on the particular tissue concerned 
to produce the effect finally seen. 

Epinephrine also causes a rise in the amounts of glucose and lactic acid 
in the blood stream and increases the basal metabolic rate (p. 424). 
Blood sugar is derived from glycogen by the following reactions (see 
Fig. 13-1): 


(phosphorylase) (phosphogluco-mutase) 
el eaneeis Sa aaa ee) 


glycogen + H,;PO, glucose-1-phosphate 


(phosphatase) 


glucose-6-phosphate ——-——-————> glucose + H;PO, 


It is the first of these steps which is stimulated by epinephrine. Norepine- 
phrine has only about one-eighth the effect of epinephrine in raising 
the blood sugar level. 

The secretion of the adrenal medulla is under nervous control and is 
increased in times of stress or intense emotion (suffocation, rage, fear, 
etc.). The net result is a general mobilization of the resources of the 
individual to meet the erisis. Aside from its direct natural functions, 
epinephrine has also found a number of medical applications, particularly 
as a vasoconstrictor (blood vessel constrictor), and for relief of the 
bronchial spasms of asthma and hay fever. Injected together with a 
local anesthetie such as Novoeaine, it contracts small blood vessels and 
reduces blood flow through the area affeeted. It thus permits a longer 
and more intense response from a given dose of the anesthetic. It also 
has antihistamine action, and usually gives relief in a variety of allergic 
conditions thought to be due to the liberation of a histamine-like substance. 

Histamine is the amine formed by decarboxylation of histidine (p. 321). 
Even small doses of it can produce symptoms of allergy. A number of 
drugs intended to destroy or counteract histamine have been developed. 
They are called antihistamines, and their effect is called an antihistamine 
action. Benadryl and Pyribenzamine are two widely used antihistamine 
drugs: 
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Hormones of the adrenal cortex 


The outer part, or cortex, of the adrenal gland produces a series of 
hormones which are essential for life. In this respect the cortex differs 
from the medulla, for the latter can be removed from animals without 
causing death. However, in 1930 Hartman and Brownell found that 
adrenalectomized animals? could be kept alive if injected at regular 
intervals with material extracted from the adrenals of other animals 
of the same or different species. The life-maintaining principle was 
contained in the nonsaponifiable part of the extract from the cortex and 
was eventually found to consist of a group of closely related steroids. 
At least 28 individual steroids have been separated from such extracts 
as pure crystalline substances, of which six possess marked adrenal cor- 
tical activity.* The chemical structures of these six compounds are as 
follows (see p. 94 for diagram and numbering of the steroid ring system): 


CH.OH CH.0OH 


11-Desoxycorticosterone, Corticosterone, 11-Dehydrocorticosterone, 
C21H3,03 CaH30.4 C21H23,0, 


CH,.0OH CH.OH CH.OH 


| | 
co Co 
OH HO HG OH O HC | on 
H.C H; H.C 
O O O 


17-Hydroxy-11-desoxy- 17-Hydroxycorticosterone,  Cortisone, C2H2.0s 
corticosterone, CoiH 3,0, CaH30; (17-Hydroxy-11-dehydro- 
corticosterone) 
1 Animals with both adrenals completely removed. 
2In addition, there is a noncrystalline residue which still contains one-fourth to one- 
half the biological activity of the original extracts. 
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Note that the six substances differ chiefly in the presence or absenee 
of oxygen on carbons 11 and 17. They were first obtained as pure 
chemical substances during the period 1935 to 1939. 

That the normal adrenal cortex has a number of functions has been 
revealed by study of adrenalectomized animals and of human victims 
of Addison’s disease, a fatal illness caused by insufficient secretion of 
adrenal hormones. In such cases there is a marked deercase in the ability 
of the organism to work and to withstand stresses of any sort (for ex- 
ample, fasting or exposure to cold). Sodium and chloride ions are ex- 
creted in the urine in such excessive amounts that bodily supplhes are 
depleted, whereas excretion of potassium and urea are subnormal. Glyco- 
gen disappears from the liver, great muscular weakness develops, and 
growth eeases. 

The cortical hormones listed above differ in their ability to counteract 
these symptoms. 11-Desoxycorticosterone is the most active member 
of the group for regulating sodium, potassium, and ehloride metabolism, 
and for maintaining the life of adrenalectomized animals. Cortisone, 
on the other hand, is relatively inactive in these respects, but it 1s the 
most potent member of the group for increasing the ability to work and 
resist stress and for stimulating glycogen formation. The other four 
hormones have effects similar to one or the other of these two, or both. 

Addison’s disease was for a time (and to some extent still is) treated with 
cortical extracts following the work of Hartman and. Brownell in 1930. 
This treatment prolongs the life of the patients, but it is prohibitively 
expensive and only partly successful. The use of 11-desoxycorticosterone, 
after it became available about 1940, resulted in a major gain in hfe 
expectancy, but even this hormone did not fully replace the missing 
adrenal secretion. Most patients so treated lack normal vigor, and about 
half die within seven years. The additional injection of cortisone may 
quite possibly make up the deficiency, but sufficient amounts of cortisone 
for clinical use have been produced only recently, and some years will 
be needed to decide this question definitely. As might be expected from 
the nature of their disturbed electrolyte metabolism, Addison’s disease 
patients are greatly benefited by diets Jow in potassium and high in 
common salt. 

The opposite situation—overseerction of adrenal cortical hormones— 
is also a serious clinical condition. This may result from tumor growth 
of the pituitary gland, whieh causes an increased secretion of a pituitary 
hormone (adrenocorticotropic hormone, or ACTH) that stimulates the 
adrenal eortex. In this eondition (Cushing’s syndrome) blood levels of 
sodium are high and those of potassium low, that is, just opposite from 
the situation in Addison’s disease. 

Tumor growth on the adrenal itself leads to secretion of male sex 
hormones. .If the patient happens to be an adult female, this results in 
sex inversion (virilism), which manifests itself by deepening of the voice, 
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growth of a beard, atrophy of the breasts, cessation of menstruation, and 
development of a masculine-type musculature. 

In the last few years several of the most common and distressing human 
diseases of previously unknown origin have been found to respond to 
treatment with adrenal hormones. The outstanding example is rheuma- 
toid arthritis, a painful erippling disease characterized by swelling and 
inflammation of the joints. Arthritie patients had sometimes been ob- 
served to show improvement under stress (late pregnancy, starvation, 
major surgery, etc.). Since it was known that adrenal function also is 
increased by stress, Hensch and Kendall reasoned that some of the adrenal 
hormones might be of value in arthritis. Their report describing the 
beneficial effeet of cortisone and ACTH appeared in April 1949 and was 
quickly followed by confirmatory findings elsewhere. 

Great efforts have been made by chemical and pharmaceutical firms 
to produce these substances in adequate amounts. Cortisone has been 
obtained synthetically by an involved process starting with cholic acid 
from cattle bile (p. 96). Recently, certain plant steroids have been 
found which can be used as starting materials and greatly simplify the 
synthetic process. As a result, prices have been reduced and supplies 
inereased, although larger amounts are still needed. ACTH, on the other 
hand, has not been synthesized and can only be obtained from animal 
pituitary glands. This is a limited and costly source. Investigations 
of the strueture suggest that only part of the ACTH protein is needed 
for the biological effect and that the activity may, in fact, reside in a 
rather small peptide portion of the molecule. If the exact structure of 
this peptide can be established, there will be a possibility of producing 
it synthetically in any desired amount. 


Sex hormones 


This term is applied to hormones secreted by the gonads (ovaries and 
testes), although several other glands are equally essential for reproduc- 
tion. Whether or not the adrenals normally produce sex hormones is 
uncertain, although the effect from abnormal production is well known 
(see above). 

Functions. The periodic sexual eyeles of female mammals are con- 
trolled largely by the ovarian hormones, estradiol and progesterone. 
These substances are made in the ovary as a result of stimulation by 
two gonadotropic hormones from the pituitary, namely the follicle-stimu- 
lating, or follicle-ripening (FSH), and luteinizing (LH) hormones. 
Figure 11-1 shows how these substances funetion during a normal human 
menstrual cycle. 

On the first day of the cycle (first day of menstruation) seeretion of 
FSH begins and causes one of the primitive, undeveloped egg sacs, or 
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primary follicles, in the eortex of the ovary to start growing. After about 
13 to 15 days the mature, or Graafian, follicle bursts, releasing an egg 
cell or ovuin (ovulation). The bursting of the Graafian follicle is caused 
by LH. The egg finds its way into one of the Fallopian tubes and thenee 
to the uterus. The developing folliele, and to a lesser extent the entire 
ovary, secrete estradiol in increasing amounts after about the fourth day. 
Estradiol causes the endometrial eells in the mucosa of the uterus to 
start dividing so that by the time of ovulation the mucosa is aetively 
growing. A similar effect is produced on the cells lining the vagina. 
Any substanee which produces these effects is ealled an estrogenic hor- 
mone, or an estrogen. In female animals, estrogens also produce sexual 
heat or estrus; henee, the name. 

After discharging its ovum the remainder of the follicle changes into 
another strueture ealled the corpus lutewm. The corpus luteum develops 
into a mature state under the influence of LH, which starts to be secreted 
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Courtesy of J. C. Stucki and the Department of Zoology, University of Wisconsin. 

Fig. 11-1. Hormonal control of the menstrual evele. This is a simplified 
diagram which does not take into account interactions between the three 
pituitary hormones nor the action of the ovarian hormones on the pituitary 
gland. The curves indicate approximate variations in the urinary excre- 
ticn of ovarian hormones during the cycle. For further explanation see 
text. 
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by the pituitary gland about the twelfth to fourteenth day of the eyele 
(see Fig. 11-1), and is maintained in that condition partly by LH and 
partly by the luteotropie hormone. The corpus luteum, in turn, pro- 
duees progesterone, which has a further profound effeet on the lining of 
the uterus, causing the lining and especially the tiny glands present in 
it to develop enormously (Fig. 11-2) and to seerete a nutritive fluid. In 


ee es 
sy of W. G. Black and the Department o 

Fig. 11-2. Effect of progesterone on the uterus. Spayed rabbits were 
given 10 daily injections of 1 mg. each of progesterone in oil, and killed 
24 hours after the last injection. Left, untreated control; right, treated with 
progesterone. 


Courte 


this state the uterus 1s prepared to receive the ovum, in ease fertilization 
has oeeurred during its passage through the Fallopian tube. If fertiliza- 
tion does not occur, the ovum dies a few hours after ovulation, and in a 
few days the corpus luteum stops funetioning and degenerates. Secre- 
tion of progesterone consequently diminishes, and as a result mueh of 
the lining of the uterus sloughs off, and in primates it is discharged as 
the menstrual flow. 

In case the ovum has been fertilized, it beeomes embedded in the spe- 
cially prepared uterine lining and begins to grow. The corpus luteum 
continues to secrete progesterone and thus to maintain the uterus in a 
condition favorable for the developing fetus. Any deficieney or interrup- 
tion in the supply of progesterone results in death of the embryo and 
consequent miscarriage. This is one of the reasons why certain women 
suffer repeated miscarriages and are unable to bear a living child. This 
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difficulty has been completely overcome in many cases by the clinical 
use of progesterone. 

After about the third month of pregnaney the placenta also begins to 
function as an endocrine organ and partially takes over the production 
of progesterone. It also secretes hormones with FSH and LH action, 
and probably others. The urinary excretion of various hormones during 
pregnancy is shown in Fig. 11-8. Toward the later months estradiol 1s 
again produced in increasing amounts. This renders the muscles of 
the uterus more responsive to the orytocic hormone of the pituitary (a 
“contracting” hormone, see p. 303) and eventually brings about the onset 
of labor. Delivery is facilitated by still another hormone, relazin. This 
substanee has been studied mainly in animals, where it appears to be 
produced by the placenta under the influence of estradiol and progesterone. 
As the name implies, relaxin loosens the pelvie ligaments and thus facili- 
tates birth. Chemically it appears to be a peptide. 

The final hormone cooperating in the reproductive process in the female 
is the lactogenic hormone, which is produced immediately following de- 
livery (Fig. 11-3) and stimulates milk production. It is probable that 
the luteotropic hormone is, in fact, the same substance as the lactogenic 
hormone. 
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Lunar Months of Pregnancy 
Reproduced by courtesy of Parke, Davis & Company’s Therapeutic Notes. 


Fig. 11-3. Hormone production during pregnancy. 


In addition to the roles described above, the female sex hormones exert 
a profound influence on the development of the secondary sex eharacter- 
isties such as body shape, body hair distribution, and voice tone, and on 
the growth of the reproductive organs. 

The male sex hormones, testosterone and androsterone, control the 
development of the male genital organs, the production of spermatozoa, 
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and the appearance of male characteristics peculiar to the species. In 
man these include a typical distribution of body hair, deep voice, mascu- 
line shape of body and muscular development, and growth of the beard. 
Substances producing these effects are called androgens, or androgenic 
hormones. A typical effect is shown by androgens on the growth of the 
comb and wattles of the chick (Fig. 11-4). This response has been 


Courtesy of University of Wisconsin, Department of Poultry Husbandry. 
Fig. 11-4. Effect of androgen on growth of comb and wattles of imma- 

ture cockerels. Both birds were 19 days old when photographed, but the 

one on the right had been treated with 15 mg. of testosterone propionate 

9 days previously. 


made the basis for a quantitative assay method. 
Chemical Nature. The chemical formulas of the more important sex 
hormones obtained from natural sources are given below: 


OH 
ie Tey. HC 


OH 


HO HO HO 
Estradiol Estrone Estriol 


I’strogenic hormones 
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Progesterone Testosterone Androsterone 
Androgenic hormones 


Estradiol, progesterone, and testosterone appear to be the true, primary 
hormones, since they are considerably more active, weight for weight, 
than the others. The chemieal structures of all the steroid hormones 
appear to be remarkably similar for substances having such widely 
different biological properties (compare p. 290). The structures of the 
estrogens and androgens can be modified considerably, however, without 
marked loss of potency. For example, stilbestrol and doisynolic acid 
are about as effective as estrone, and the former, in fact, is even more 
active than estrone when given orally (Table 11-1). On the other hand, 


15 H 

H of t2°x¢ OH i 

Hae | l i COOH 
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H H; 

Stilbestrol Doisynolic acid 


almost any change in the progesterone molecule produces an inactive 
product. 


Thyroid hormone 


The thyroid gland is a smal! mass of specialized tissue—about 30 g. 
in the human adult—located in the neck near the larynx. It produces 
a hormone which greatly stimulates metabolic activity, particularly the 
oxidative, energy-yielding processes. JTodine has long been reeognized 
as related to thyroid function (for example, in goiter), but it was not 
until 1919 that the isolation of an active substance, thyroxine, from thyroid 
tissue was reported by Kendall. A related substance, diiodotyrosine 
or iodogorgoic acid, has also been isolated from thyroid, and, in fact, 
accounts for about two-thirds of the total 1odine content of the gland. 
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Table 11-1 
Estrogenic potency of various substances 


Effective dose for rats 


SUBSTANCE Injected (ug.) Oral (ug.) 
Natural estrogenic hormones 
Estradiol see eo eee 0.08-0.13 50 
HStrone ey ear a ee 0.7-0.8 50-60 
FOStT1O lw ery Oe eee See 10 10 
Synthetic products 
Sipllbesniol ..5cccaaseuece ere 0.3-0.4 0.7-1.0 
IBID)! don odo cscasecusboses 0.2 
IDOISVMOlicEacl( m=. 0.8-0.9 
il I ia I i H. 
no \-0-{ )—ci—(—coor Ho _)cit-—-¢—coor 
I I H I Jel 
L-Thyroxine L-Diiodotyrosine 


Thyroxine contains no less than 65.4 per cent of 10dine by weight. 
It was obtained from thyroid glands only after drastie alkaline hydrolysis, 
which, incidentally, converted the natural L-form into the corresponding 
pL-mixture. Thyroxine and diiodotyrosine are not present in the living 
gland in the free state but are contained in a protein, thyroglobulin. 
This substanee has a high moleeular weight, estimated at 700,000, and 
is consequently nondiffusible. It contains a rather constant total amount 
of tyrosine, diiodotyrosine, and thyroxine residues amounting to 34 
per eent, but the relative proportions of the three vary with the iodine 
intake. Iodine ingested with food is quickly absorbed by the thyroid 
and is used to convert more of the tyrosine of thyroglobulin into diiodo- 
tyrosine and thyroxine residues. Thus the gland acts both as a factory 
and storehouse for bound thyroid hormone. 

When the hormone is needed in other parts of the body, some of the 
thyroglobulin is broken down by proteolytie enzymes so that either 
free thyroxine or small, water-soluble, diffusible peptides containing 
thyroxine as one of the component amino acids are liberated and carried 
away by the blood stream. While cireulating in the blood the thyroxine 
is bound rather loosely to one of the plasma proteins. Just what happens 
when these substances reach the tissues ultimately affected is not known, 
but free thyroxine apparently is not involved. Nevertheless, pure 
L-thyroxine, either natural or synthetic, does produce the effects of whole 
thyroid when administered to animals or to human patients. The term 
“thyroid hormone” applies to any substance capable of causing the char- 
acteristic physiological effects and thus ineludes both free thyroxine and 
the various bound forms of it existing in the animal body. Diiodotyrosine 
has no appreciable thyroid hormone activity. 

The mechanism of thyroid hormone synthesis in the body is not known 
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with certainty, but very likely involves addition of iodine to tyrosine 
followed by sclf-condensation of the diiodotyrosine produced to form 
thyroxine. Similar reactions, at any rate, take place quite readily out- 
side the body. Thus, when proteins such as cascin or egg albumin are 
treated with iodine for several hours in the presence of a mild alkali 
(sodium carbonate), iodine becomes incorporated into the protein molecule 
and thyroxine is formed. The amount of hormone formed is closely 
correlated with the tyrosine content of the protein used; gelatin, which 
does not contain tyrosine, fails to yield thyroxine under this treatment. 
Iodinated casein has been used extensively as a source of thyroid hormone, 
for example, to feed dairy cows. Milk production is thereby increased, 
but higher feed costs plus possible injury to the animals make the prac- 
tice of doubtful economic value. 

Thyroid Disorders. Common goiter is an enlargement of the thyroid 
resulting from low iodine intake. Where the iodine supply is not greatly 
deficient, the enlarged gland is able to maintain normal function. The 
only serious result is pressure on surrounding organs; for example, pres- 
sure on the windpipe may be sufficient to cause difficulty in breathing. 
The condition can usually be corrected by supplying adequate iodine (see 
p. 192), or in extreme cases by surgically removing a part of the gland. 

A more serious condition arises whenever the thyroid is damaged in any 
way (for example, by an infection) so that it can no longer produce an 
adequate supply of hormone. This may occur at any time from fetal 
life onward. In adults the condition (called myzedema) is character- 
ized by a general slowing down of metabolic activities, slow heart rate, 
low blood pressure, easy fatigue, increased blood cholesterol levels, dimin- 
ished urinary excretion of 17-ketosteroids, and decreased amounts of 
“nlasma-bound iodine.” This plasma-bound iodine, which represents the 
amount of circulating thyroid hormone, may drop from the normal range 
of 4-6 to below 2 pg. per 100 ml. of blood plasma. Replacement therapy 
with thyroxine or whole thyroid substance (dried, ground animal thyroids) 
is effective but must be continued throughout life. 

Thyroid deficiency in early life has all the above effects and, in addi- 
tion, retards both mental and physical growth. The affected individuals 
often survive to adulthood, but are dwarfs and idiots. This condition is 
called cretinism, and the sufferers from it, cretins. Treatment with 
thyroid hormone is effective, but only if started before normal develop- 
ment has been stunted. 

Overactivity of the thyroid (Grave’s disease) is likewise most injurious 
to health. Excessive production of the hormone leads to high basal 
metabolism, excess energy production, restlessness, tremor of extremities, 
excessive flushing and perspiration, loss of weight, low blood cholesterol, 
high excretion of 17-ketosteroids, and frequently exopthalmos (protrud- 
ing eyeballs). Psychic disturbances often accompany Grave’s disease 
and may be a factor in causing it. Treatment is designed, of course, to 
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counteract the excessive hormone production. This has been accom- 
plished by partial or complete removal of the gland, or, more recently, 
by the use of antithyroid drugs and chemicals. Many common foods 
including spinach, cabbage, turnips, walnuts, lima beans, peas, carrots, 
grapes, grapefruit, and others have distinct goitrogenic (goiter-producing) 
or antithyroid effects. The responsible substance was obtained in pure 
form from yellow turnips and was shown to be l-5-vinyl-2-thiooxazoli- 
done. Various synthetic drugs such as 2-thiouracil and 6-propyl-2- 
thiouracil also have marked antithyroid action. These substances do 
not prevent absorption of iodine by the thyroid, but interfere with the 
incorporation of it into the thyroid hormone. Some of them, e.g., propyl- 
thiouracil, have proved to be very valuable in the treatment of Grave’s 
disease. 


H.C ;—,NH 
HC—CH- Ce nee 
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Radioactive iodine compounds containing the I’! isotope have also 
found application in the diagnosis and treatment of excessive thyroid 
activity. A small test dose of the radioactive iodine, for example, in 
the form of potassium iodide, is given the patient, and the accumulation 
of the iodine in the thyroid followed with a Geiger counter placed near 
the throat. If an abnormally high fraction of the test dose enters the 
gland, excessive thyroid activity is indicated. In this case, larger doses 
of I"! are given, and as the iodine becomes lodged in the gland, the radia- 
tions emitted by it kill a part of the thyroid tissue. Surrounding tissues 
are essentially unaffected, and the extent of thyroid destruction can easily 
be controlled by regulating the dosage. 


PROTEIN AND PEPTIDE HORMONES 


Hormones of the pancreas 


The pancreas is a pale pink organ about ten inches long in an adult 
person, which produces a group of digestive enzymes and discharges them 
into the small intestine. It also has the function of producing at least 
one hormone, insulin, which is secreted directly into the blood stream. 
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The name insulin comes from the Latin inswla, meaning island, and 
refers to the fact that the hormone is formed by small groups of special- 
ized cells called the “islets of Langerhans.” There are about 250,000 to 
2,900,000 of these islets in man. Lack of insulin causes diabetes mellitus, 
a fatal human disease characterized by excessive urinary exerction and by 
the presence of large amounts of glucose in the urine. After this fact 
was established around 1890, many efforts were made to prepare active 
extracts from animal pancreas glands. They were without success be- 
cause the hormone was destroyed by the protcolytic enzymes present. 
The first really effective extracts were obtained in 1922 by Banting, Best, 
Collip, and MacLeod through the use of acidified alcohol, which inacti- 
vated the enzymes. Because of the great demand for insulin for the 
treatment of diabetes, commercial production was soon undertaken, and 
many workers studied methods of purifying the crude extracts. Pure 
erystalline insulin was finally isolated by Abel and co-workers in 1926. 

Chemical Nature. Insulin is a water- and alcohol-soluble protein, 
having its isoelectric point at pH 5.3. The molecular weight has been 
estimated at 36,000 to 48,000, but it is now known that these values repre- 
sent aggregations of smaller units. The true molecular weight is gener- 
ally considered to be 12,0001 Insulin has a sulfur content of 3.1 per 
cent, which is much higher than that of most other proteins. In spite 
of much searching no organic prosthetic group or structure other than 
the usual amino acids has ever been found as a component of insulin. 
Crystalline insulin contains about 0.3 per cent of zinc, but this is of 
doubtful significance as essentially zinc-free amorphous preparations 
have equal biological activity. As a result of a brilliant series of re- 
searches carried out during the last few years, chiefly by Sanger, the 
structure of insulin is known in greater detail than is that of any other 
Proteiime(p, ts2)). 

Physiological Function. The appetite and thirst of the untreated 
diabetic are enormous, but in spite of the great quantities of food and 
drink consumed, the body weight becomes progressively less. Blood 
glucose levels rise so much above the renal threshold that large amounts 
are excreted in the urine (p. 827). Bodily glycogen stores are depleted. 
Urinary excretion of nonprotein nitrogen compounds is increased as a 
result of increased conversion of deaminated amino acids into carbohy- 
drate. Excessive oxidation of fat occurs, and ketosis develops (p. 338). 
These symptoms have usually been interpreted as being due to decreased 
utilization of carbohydrates by the body, but some authorities believe 
that the disease is more a result of increased formation of carbohydrates 
(from fat and protcin) than of decreased utilization. The over-produc- 


+ However, Fredericq and Neurath have recently obtained evidence that the actual 
value may be only 6,000. Larger apparent molecular weights result from reversible 
aggregation in solution, the extent of which depends on the pH, concentratiors, tempera- 
ture, and kind and amount of inorganic ions present. 
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tion theory is supported by the observation that removal of the liver 
from either diabetic or normal animals is followed by an equally rapid 
decline of blood glucose levels in both. Under these conditions at least, 
the diabetic animal utilizes carbohydrate as well as the normal one. 

All the symptoms of the disease are relieved by injection of insulin. 
The hormone is not effective by mouth because it is destroyed by digestive 
enzymes, as mentioned above. Excessive doses are sometimes adminis- 
tered accidentally to diabetic patients. In such cases, as might be 
expected, the blood sugar level falls sharply and may go so low as to 
result in coma and, if not treated, death. This condition, insulin shock, 
is counteracted quickly and completely by injection of glucose. Symp- 
toms of insulin deficiency can be produced in animals by feeding alloxan, 
and it has been suggested, but not proved, that alloxan may be in some 
way connected with the development of diabetes. When present in the 
body, its effect is to destroy the islet cells of the pancreas. 
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A condition closely resembling diabetes mellitus can be produced in 
experimental animals by feeding the drug, phlorhizin, a glucoside present 
in the root and bark of apple, pear, and plum trees. It has the follow- 
ing chemical structure: 


CH,OH 
: co—cH-cn-{ 08 


OH 


OH 
Phiorhizin 


The blood sugar level in phlorhizin diabetes, however, is lower than 
normal. The drug produces the symptoms of diabetes by preventing 
the resorption of glucose by the tubules of the kidney, thus, in effect, 
lowering the renal threshold and causing urinary excretion of sugar even 
while the blood sugar level is in or below the normal range. 

The mechanism by which insulin acts is not definitely known. It 
has been claimed by Cori and co-workers that insulin counteracts the 
inhibition of hexokinase by hormones of the pituitary and adrenal glands. 
However, the experimental results have been interpreted differently by 
other workers, and the status of this suggestion, therefore, is still in 
doubt. 
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Hyperglycemic Factor of the Pancreas. Certain commercial prepara- 
tions of both amorphous and crystalline insulin have been found to con- 
tain an impurity which, surprisingly enough, causes an inerease in blood 
sugar levels. This substance, the hyperglycemic factor, is present in the 
pancreas and also in the stomach lining. It appears to be a protein and 
to act by causing breakdown of glycogen (glycogenolysis). Its physio- 
logical role has not been clarified. 

Lipocaic. Animals which have been rendered diabetic by removal of 
the pancreas have been observed to accumulate great amounts of fat in 
the liver. Since the development of such fatty livers ean be prevented 
by the fceding of raw pancreatic tissue, but not by insulin, the existence 
of another hormone in the pancreas was postulated. This substance, 
which was named lipocaic, is probably not a hormone, since the effect 
ean be produced by pancreatie Juice (ve., the external seerction of the 
pancreas) and ean also be dupheated by choline or methionine. Preven- 
tion of fatty livers by raw pancreas is apparently due to the presence of 
proteolytic enzymes which make methionine more readily available from 
food proteins. 


Hormones of the posterior pituitary 


The pituitary or hypophysis, a small endocrine organ located in the 
eenter of the head, is the master gland of the whole hormone system of 
higher animals. Its special importance is due to the large number of 
hormones it produces and to the fact that several of these have the 
particular function of stimulating other glands to secrete their character- 
istie hormones. Thus the pituitary directly or indireetly influences a 
great number of bodily processes. The gland consists of anterior and 
posterior lobes and a small center section. Extracts of the posterior 
lobe have three well-defined effects on the animal, namely, those of raising 
the blood pressure (pressor effect), stimulating the contraction of uterine 
muscle and, to a smaller extent, of smooth museles generally (oxytocic 
effect), and suppressing urinary secretion (antidiuretic effect). 

The antidiuretic effect is caused by the same substance that produces 
the pressor effect (vasopressin). Lack of it causes diabetus insipidus, 
a cisease in which the volume of urine exereted is enormously increased, 
although sugar is not present. 

Oxytocin. The substance responsible for the oxytocie effect, oxytocin, 
has been very highly purified, and the best preparations of 1t seem to be 
substantiaily one substance. It is a white, amorphous, water-soluble 
powder with the properties of a basic polypeptide. According to Pierce 
and du Vigneaud it yields on hydrolysis one molecule each of leucine, 
isoleucine, tyrosine, proline, glutamic acid, aspartic acid, glycine, and 
eystine, and three molecules of ammonia. The molecular weight is close 
to 1,000. Thus it is an eight-membered peptide. The sequence of the 
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amino acid residues has not been determined. One physiological role 
of oxytoein seems to be to expedite labor by increasing uterine contrac- 
tions. Partially purified preparations have found clinical application 
for this purpose and for control of hemorrhage after delivery. The 
hormone is ineffeetive orally. Oxytoein also plays a role in milk secre- 
tion in that it stimulates contraction of the smooth muscles in the walls 
of the milk ducts. 

Vasopressin. The pressor hormone of the posterior lobe has been vari- 
ously called vasopressin, pressin, or pitressin. Like oxytocin it is a basic 
octapeptide, which has a molecular weight of about 1,000. It has been 
obtained as a white, amorphous, water-soluble powder. On hydrolysis 
it gives the same products as docs oxytoein, exeept that arginine and 
phenylalanine are present, but leucine and isoleucine are not. When 
injected into animals vasopressin causes a pronounced but temporary 
rise in blood pressure. Presumably it must function normally to help 
regulate blood pressure, along with thyroxine, epinephrine, and other 
substances. 

Abnormally high blood pressure (hypertension) is a common human 
disease and a major cause of death. Attempts to learn its cause have 
uncovered several other substances of natural oecurrence which greatly 
influence blood pressure. One of these is renin, a protein seereted into 
the blood stream by the kidney. Renin is a proteolytic enzyme. It 
acts on a particular protein, one of the globulins in the blood plasma, 
which therefore is called renin substrate. Renin itself does not have 
pressor activity, but the product of its action on the substrate, a peptide 
called angiotonin or hypertensin, is highly active. The elevated pressure 
is caused by contraction of small arterics combined with increased heart 
action. The effect from a single dose lasts only a few minutes because 
angiotonin is quickly destroyed in normal individuals by another enzyme, 
angiotonase. Pathological hypertension could conceivably be produced 
by overproduction of vasopressin or renin, or by lack of angiotonase, but 
these possibilities have not been proved correct, and no really satisfac- 
tory treatment for the disease has yet been found. 

Still another pressor substance normally present in the animal body 
is serotonin. This substance was isolated from blood serum in the form 
of a crystalline produet which proved to be a mixed sulfate of serotonin 
and creatinine. The effective component, serotonin itself, is 5-hydroxy 
tryptamine: 


HO | CH.CH.NH, 
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Hormones of the anterior pituitary 


The anterior lobe produces six well-recognized hormones, which have 
been named according to their biological effeets. All six have been 
extensively purified and found to be proteins of relatively low mo- 
lecular weight. The functions of several have been considered briefly 
in previous sections of this chapter. Additional properties are listed 
in Table 11-2. 

One of the most interesting and important of the group is the adreno- 
corticotropie hormone (ACTH, p. 291). The active protem can be 
hydrolyzed with pepsin or hydrochloric acid until about half of the 
peptide bonds have been broken without diminishing the activity. This 
indicates that the effeetive substance most probably is a peptide ecom- 
posed of far fewer amino acids than the ACTIL protein. This peptide 
has not been isolated in pure form, but partly purified products have 
been obtained which are reported to have molecular weights in the range 
1000-2000 and to be much more active than ACTH protein on a weight 
basis. 

The growth hormone (GH) has the power of stimulating growth, both 
of the skeleton and soft tissues of the animal body. Normally the long 
bones are “elosed off” at the ends and stop developing shortly after the 
attainment of sexual maturity. This cessation of bone elongation is 
probably caused by the sex hormones produced at that time. However, 
in some eases this does not occur, and the continued production of excess 
GIL leads to gigantism. Heights of cight and nine feet have occurred 
in human beings. If extra secretion of GH occurs after full maturity, 
some parts of the body are still able to grow and others are not. This 
results in distorted growth, which causes a gorilla-like appearance. This 
condition is called acromegaly (Fig. 11-5). Conversely, a deficiency of 
GH eauses one type of dwarfism. Such dwarfs have normal intelligence 
but are physically small, delicately formed, and doll-like. The diabeto- 
genic activity of the pituitary (p. 325) probably is also the result of 
GH, or of a substance closely associated with it. 

The laetogenic hormone of the antcrior pituitary, sometimes called pro- 
lactin, is another very interesting substance, not only because it stimulates 
milk production by mammals, but also because it seems to influence mental 
attitudes. Its effects have been described by R. G. Hoskins as follows: 


“In addition to its effect on milk production, the anterior-lobe product prolactin 
has a striking influence on animal behavior. It induces broodiness in the fowl and 
modifies the nesting behavior in certain fish (Riddle). Its influence on the instinctual 
behavior of rats has been studied by Wiesner and Sheard and by Riddle. 

“The method of procedure is to place young female rats in cages with materials for 
nest building. They are then tested as to the strength of their maternal urge by 
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being offered new-born baby rats for adoption. In most instances the females remain 
indifferent to the intruders. But if, to these nonchalant misses, a few doses of pro- 
lactin are administered, not only are their mammary glands stimulated but a remark- 
able change in their behavior takes place. They will now eagerly adopt as many 
babies as may be offered, build elaborate nests for them, and eagerly mother them. 


Reproduced by permission from Turner, General Endocrinology, W. B. Saunders 
Company. 


Fig. 11-5. Acromegaly. 


The yearning seems to be universal. Their maternal reactions are not confined to 
infants of their own kind but are extended to baby mice, baby rabbits, or even 
helpless squabs. For a normal, vigorous rat to do other than promptly make a feast 
of a proffered squab is proof positive that something fundamental has happened 
to her instincts. What part prolactin may play in the determination of human 
instincts and emotions is as yet unknown, but the stimulus to imagination is 
tempting.” 


Gastrointestinal hormones 


The secretion of digestive juices and the movements of the stomach 
and intestines incidental to the digestion of food are partly controlled 
and regulated by several gastrointestinal hormones. These processes 
are also influenced markedly by nervous stimulation, and it has been diffi- 
cult to sort out the two types of effect. At present four gastrointestinal 
hormones have been quite definitely proved to exist, and a number of 
others are suspected. None of them are definitely known to be essential 
for life or to cause any disease if produced in abnormally large or small 
amounts. 

Before considering these substances in detail, a distinction should be 
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made between them and “secretogogues.” The latter are chemical sub- 
stances in the food, or derived from food during digestion, which directly 
or indirectly stimulate the secretion of digestive juices. They are not 
classified as hormones because they are not produced by the body. 

Gastrin. This hormone is produced by the mucosa of the lower, or 
pyloric, end of the stomach and to a lesser extent by the mucosa of the 
duodenum (that portion of the small intestine immediately beyond the 
stomach). It is secreted into the blood stream (though not directly) 
as a result of stimulation by secretogogues and has the effect of increasing 
the flow of gastric Juice. The juice so formed is high in hydrochlorie acid 
but low in pepsin. 

Gastrin can be extracted from suitable mucosa and has been purified 
considerably, although not completely. It is destroyed by proteolytic 
enzymes or by boiling in one-tenth normal sodium hydroxide solution 
and is precipitated by trichloracetic acid. It is probably a peptide or 
low molecular weight protein. Histamine in very small doses has the 
same effect as gastrin, and it may be that histamine actually is the hor- 
mone. This has not been proved, however, mainly because the effective 
level of histamine is too low to be detected in the blood stream by the 
analytical methods at present available. An observable gastric response 
is produced in human beings by the injection of only 0.004 yg. of hista- 
muine per kilogram body weight per minute. 

Secretin. This substance stimulates the secretion of water by the pan- 
creas and of bile by the liver. The .increased flow of pancreatic juice 
is relatively poor in enzyme content.t Secretin exists in an inactive 
form (prosecretin) in the mucosa of the upper small intestine, or duode- 
num, and is released by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid from the 
stomach (pH ca. 4.6). 

Two crystalline secretin preparations have been isolated, both in the 
form of salts with picrolonic acid. One appears to be a peptide, while 
the other is a compound of low molecular weight. The peptide, however, 
can be extensively hydrolyzed by aminopolypeptidase without loss .of 
secretin activity. It is suggested that the two products may be related 
in much the same way as thyroxine and thyroglobulin. The exact 
formula of secretin is not known. 

Cholecystokinin. The name of this hormone (literally “gall bladder 
mover”) indicates its physiological function which is to stunulate con- 
traction and emptying of the gall bladder. Like secretin, it is produced 
in the mucosa of the duodenum. It is secreted indirectly into the blood 
stream whenever fat, fatty acids, peptone, or dilute hydrochloric acid 
enter the intestine. It has been only partially purified, and its chemical 


+ Another gastrointestinal hormone, the existence of which is very probable but not 
conclusively proved, stimulates the secretion of enzymes by the pancreas. Purified 
preparations of this substance, pancreozymin, have no effect on the volume of pan- 
creatic secretion. 
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constitution is therefore not known. However, it tends to follow seere- 
tin in extraction and purification procedures and may be a peptide. 

Enterogastrone. This hormone is also seereted by the duodenal mucosa, 
but it has the effect of inhibiting the movements of the stomach, as well 
as the stomacli’s secretion of hydroehloric acid. Secretion of entero- 
gastrin into the blood streain is brought about by the presence in the 
small intestine of fatty aeids, espeelally oleic acid, soaps, neutral fat, 
or relatively concentrated solutions of suerose, glucose, or laetose. The 
hormone has not been isolated in pure form, but the best preparations 
contain amino acids and have the properties of peptides. If sufficiently 
pure preparations to avoid undesirable side effects were available, entero- 
gastrone would be of value for the treatment of gastric ulcers in human 
patients. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON HORMONES 


1. Distinguish between hormones and vitamins. 

2. Name two hormones which are derived from amino acids in the animal body, 
and outline the process by which this conversion takes place. 

3. Define the ternis: vasoconstrictor, secretogogue, androgen, estrogen, endocrine 
organ, gastrin, oxytocin. 

4, Point out the similarities and differences between the types of diabetes caused 
by alloxan, phlorhizin, pancreatic deficiency, and posterior pituitary deficiency. 

5. Give examples to illustrate three different ways in which the quantity of hor- 
mones secreted by various glands is controlled in the body. 

6. Make a list of hormones known to participate in the process of reproduction 
in mamials. Indicate briefly the function of each. 

7. Outline the mechanisms by which the blood calcium level is controlled, explain- 
ing the influence of each factor. What are the consequences of abnormal blood 
calcium levels? 

8. To which chemical classes do the majority of hormones belong? Give examples. 

9, List diseases caused by abnormal hormone production in animals, and name 
the hormone associated with each. 

10. Why is the pituitary sometimes called the “master gland” of the animal or 
human body? 
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DIGESTION 
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Most foods have to be converted to the proper physical and chemical 
state before they can be utilized by the body. Digestion is the series of 
mechanical and chemical processes which accomplishes this result. 


SALIVARY DIGESTION 


Composition of saliva 


Food particles are reduced to smaller size by the mechanical action of 
the teeth. While in the mouth they are moistened and mixed with saliva, 
the secretion of the submaxillary, sublingual, and the parotid glands. 
The sublingual glands seerete a thick fluid which is rich in the glycoprotein, 
mucin. When mucin is hydrolyzed it yields, in addition to protein, sul- 
furie acid, acetic acid, glucuronic acid, and glucosamine. Mucin serves 
to lubricate the food for its subsequent passage through the esophagus 
to the stomach. A thin watery fluid, low in organic matter (serous 
secretion), is produced by the parotid gland. The submaxillary gland 
contributes a mixture of the two types of secretion. 

The saliva contains inorganic constituents found in blood. <A small 
amount of thiocyanate is also present. Some organic compounds char- 
acteristic of blood such as uric acid, urea, and creatinine are also present. 
An a-amylase called ptyalin is present in saliva. It catalyzes the hy- 
drolysis of starch and glycogen to maltose and polysaccharides of lower 
molecular weight. The action of the amylase on starch persists on the 
way from the mouth to the stomach. The activity stops in the stomach 
when the acidity becomes too unfavorable. This enzyme has been erys- 
tallized from human saliva. It is inactivated upon dialysis against dis- 
tilled water, but the activity can be restored by the addition of chloride 
ions. Human saliva has a neutral reaction (about pH 6-8). 
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Secretion of saliva under natural conditions 


The secretion of saliva appears to be mainly controlled by the nervous 
system. There are two general modes of nervous stimulation of salivary 
flow. (1) The presenée of materials in the mouth leads to the seeretion 
of saliva. There is a remarkably purposeful variation in the composition 
of saliva depending on the nature and mechanical state of the material 
present in the mouth. Thus a watery secretion is produced in the pres- 
ence of dry powder, whereas acid leads to the seeretion of a fluid high 
in muein, which would tend to neutralize the acid. (2) Stimulation of 
other organs of sense, aside from that of taste, also leads to salivation. 
We are all familiar with the experience of our mouths watering when we 
smell or see a particularly tasty food. It is obvious that one must have 
had the experience of tasting the particular food at one time and that 
the stimulation due to smell or sight must have been aequired then. 
Such an acquired stimulation is known as a conditioned reflex. 

When the body is exposed to a situation of water loss, the salivary 
secretion is depressed. Asa result the mouth beeomes dry, and the person 
experiences the sensation of thirst. A normal human adult seeretes 
1-1.5 1. of saliva per day. 

After the food has been prepared in the mouth for further digestion, it is 
swallowed and passes through the esophagus to the stomach. 


GASTRIC DIGESTION 


In the stomach the foods are mixed with the gastrie Juice. The gastric 
movement renders the food creamy and semifluid in consistency. This 
mass is then known as the chyme. It passes out of the stomach through 
the pyloric opening into the duodenum. 

Gastric juice is secreted by three main types of cells. The secretion 
of mucous cells is high in muein, the parietal cells contribute hydrochloric 
acid, and the zymogenic cells supply the zymogen, pepsinogen. In con- 
trast to other fluids of the body, gastric juice has a very acid reaction, 
e.g., pH 1.5-1.9, in the case of man. It has been estimated that the 
secretion of parictal cells is 0.16.N hydrochloric acid. If only hydrochloric 
acid were secreted in the stomach, the pH would be around 1; however, 
the other seeretions contain substances such as proteins and sodium bi- 
carbonate which partially neutralize the hydrochlorie acid. The unneu- 
tralized portion of the acid can be determined by titration with alkali 
and is known as the free acid of the gastrie juice (0.05-0.1V HCl), while 
the sum of the neutralized and the free acid is called the total acid. 
When food is mixed with the gastric juice still more of the free acid is 
neutralized, and the acidity of the chyme is pH 3-5, depending on the 
nature of the food. 
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The hydrochloric acid of gastric Juice is made from blood which has 
an approximately neutral reaction. The hydrogen ion of hydrochloric 
acid comes from earbonie acid and the chloride ion originates from 
sodium chloride. These ions are selectively absorbed from the blood 
by the parictal eells, and the hydrochlorie aeid thus formed is seereted 
into the stomach. The loss of hydrogen ions from the blood is evidenced 
by an inerease in the alkalinity of the blood which has passed through 
the gastric mucosa of the stomach during a period of aetive hydrochloric 
aeid secretion. The precise mechanism by which hydrogen and chloride 
lons are concentrated by parietal cells to form an acid from the almost 
neutral blood has not been completely elucidated. It should be realized 
that a great deal of energy is required to raise the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration from 4X 10-*\/ (pH 7.4) in blood to 0.16.7 (pH 0-1), the 
hydrogen ion concentration of parietal secretion. This transformation 
constitutes an approximate 4,000,000 fold inerease in the concentration 
on Aalae 

The relationship of some components of the blood to the seeretion of 
hydrochloric acid by the parietal cells is pictured in the following scheme. 


Incoming Blood Outgoing Blood 
CO, + H.0 


Pie Ope ae ae 


NaCl 
a NaHCO, 


(Parietal membrane) [~~ | Pe - 
iC ————-> HCl 


(Appears in parietal cell secretion) 


The high acidity of gastric juice has a bactericidal effeet on the micro- 
organisms ingested with the food and is ideal for the action of some 
of the digestive enzymes present in this fluid. Most of the enzymes of 
gastric Juice work best at pH 2-4. 

The principal proteolytic enzyme of gastric juice is pepsin. It attacks 
proteins and reduces them to smaller fragments such as proteoses, pep- 
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tones, and some amino acids. The enzyme is secreted by the zymogenic 
cells in an inactive form, pepsinogen. Pepsinogen is converted to pepsin 
by hydrogen ions and pepsin (see p. 273). Rennin is present in par- 
ticularly high concentrations in the stomachs of young mammals. This 
enzyme is involved in the curdling of milk. Rennin catalyzes the con- 
version of cascin to soluble paracasein. Paracasein combines with cal- 
cium ion to form insoluble caleium paracaseinate. Rennin obtained from 
calf stomach is used commercially to curdle milk in cheese making. 
Pepsin can also curdle milk, but accomplishes this result by a process 
different from that of rennin. 

The flow of gastric juice is regulated by several factors. Nervous im- 
pulses due to various stimuli, such as food in the mouth, or even the 
odor or sight of food, cause secretion. Fear or worry have been shown 
to suppress secretion. Mechanical pressure inside the stomach has a 
slight effect, but the presence of certain foods (e.g., meat extract, peptone) 
in the stomach causes a tremendous inerease in gastric flow. This effect 
of food seems to be independent of the nervous system, and some evidence 
has been obtained to show that a substance may be present in gastric 
mucosa which reacts with a food component to form a hormone, gastrin 
(p. 808). This substance is liberated into the blood and causes gastric 
secretion. The injection of histamine, a compound present in gastric 
mucosa as well as in other body tissues, causes the secretion of a gastric 
juice which is high in hydrochloric acid but low in pepsin, in contrast 
to the normal composition. The composition of chyme leaving the 
stomach for the duodenum has an effect on gastric digestion. Thus when 
fat or acid are placed into the duodenum, gastric secretion and motility 
are inhibited. A material extracted by Ivy from intestinal mucosa, when 
injected into the blood stream, produces the same type of depression 
of gastric activity. It is a hormone called enterogastrone (p. 309). Uro- 
gastrone, isolated from urine, has a similar effect. 

Various chemicals have a profound effect on the secretion and composi- 
tion of gastric juice. Ethyl alcohol leads to a secretion high in hydro- 
chloric acid and mucin and low in pepsin; liver, meat, and vegetable 
extracts are powerful stimulants of normal gastric juice secretion, while 
acid depresses secretion. The concentration of hydrochloric acid is 
chronically lowered or raised in certain pathological conditions. The 
hydrochloric acid is completely absent (achlorhydria), e.g., in pernicious 
anemia, and is produced in excessive amounts (hyperacidity) in most 
eases of duodenal ulcers. 

Bland diets, for example, milk, are used in treating ulcer patients to 
prevent excessive gastric secretion. The high buffering capacity of such 
diets helps to neutralize the free acid of the gastric secretion. 
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INTESTINAL DIGESTION 


When the chyme enters the duodenum it is mixed with the secretions 
of the pancreas and bile. 


Pancreatic secretion 


Pancreatic juice has an alkaline reaction, pH 7.1-8.2, and contains 
a variety of very active enzymes which ean attack carbohydrates, pro- 
tems, and fats. Trypsin and chymotrypsin hydrolyze proteins and poly- 
peptides to smaller polypeptides and amino acids. The action of the pro- 
teolytic enzymes depends in part on the sequence of amino acids in the 
protein or peptide which they attack. Peptides that are the products 
of one of the proteinases ean therefore be hydrolyzed further by another 
proteinase of different specificity. In model experiments with the syn- 
thetic peptide, earbobenzoxy-L-glutamyl-L-tyrosyl-glyeimamide, it was 
found that pepsin split the amino linkage of tyrosine, and chymotrypsin 
split the carboxyl linkage of tyrosine. In the following formulation the 
site of cleavage is indicated by dotted lines: 


C,H;:CH.-0-CO:-NH: CH:CO—+— NH -CHCO—,_NH-CH:-CO- NH, 


} 
Carbobenzoxy — ~ Glycinamide 
| 
ie . CH, 
COOH C,H,0OH 
Pepsin { Chymotrypsin 
Glutamyl— Tyrosyl- 


From experiments with other synthetic peptides, it was found that 
phenylalanine can be substituted for tyrosine. From studies on native 
proteins, e.g., insulin, it appears that pepsin splits linkages other than 
those involving the amino group of tyrosine and phenylalanine. For 
example, the Leu. Val. bond is readily hydrolyzed, and the Ala. Leu. 
bond to a considerable degree. Pepsin appears to have a much wider 
range of specificity than chymotrypsin or trypsin. 

Trypsin splits peptides at the carboxyl linkage of either lysine or 
arginine. Thus 


Ry Ne CH Co NHR, 
Ae 
See 
CH, R, and R, denote the 
i a Trypsin remainder of the chain 
2 


Lysy! (or arginy}) 
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The proteinases are therefore complementary in action and can break 
down the large protein molecules to smaller and smaller units. Carboxy- 
peptidases attack polypeptides at the carboxy! end, liberating the ter- 
minal amino acid of the chain. In contrast, the aminopeptidases (mainly 
secreted in the intestines) attack the peptide linkage at the free amino 
end of the chain. To illustrate: 


HOW HO'H 
NH,.CHCO+NH—CHCO ---------++----+- NH—CHCO+NHCHCOOH 
sala 3 

R} | R2 R? R’ 
Aminopeptidase Carboxypeptidase 


Neither trypsin, chymotrypsin, nor carboxypeptidase are secreted as 
the active enzyme by the pancreas, but rather as an inactive precursor, 
called a zymogen. Trypsinogen, the precursor of trypsin, is converted 
to the latter by the action of enterokinase (an enzyme present in intestinal 
juice) or by trypsin itself. Chymotrypsinogen goes to chymotrypsin in 
the presence of trypsin. Trypsin is also instrumental in the conversion 
of procarboxypeptidase to the active enzyme. Trypsin, trypsinogen, 
chymotrypsin, chymotrypsinogen, and carboxypeptidase have been iso- 
lated in crystalline form. 

The pancreatic Juice also contains lipases, enzymes that catalyze the 
hydrolysis of fat, and amylases, enzymes that catalyze the hydrolysis of 


CH20-CO: (CH:)icCHs HOCH, 
CHO-CO-(CH:):sCH; + H,0 eH + HOCH 3CH,(CH:),,;COOH 
CH.O-CO- (CH:):.CHs HOCH, 

Tristearin Glycerine Stearic acid 


starch to lower molecular weight polysaccharides (dextrins) and maltose. 
Pancreatic amylase has been crystallized and appears to be identical 
in chemical, physical, and enzymatic properties with ptyalin. 

The flow of pancreatic Juice is regulated in part by the nervous system ; 
however, it has also been found that the injection into the blood stream 
of an extract of duodenal mucosa results in copious secretion of pancreatic 
juice. This extract is a hormone called secretin. Another hormone from 
duodenal mucosa, pancreozymin, has no effect on the volume of pancreatic 
secretion, but it does effect an increase in the trypsin, amylase, and lipase 
content of the juice (p. 308). About 600 ml. of pancreatic juice are 
secreted daily by an adult man. 
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Bile 


Bile is continuously produced by liver cells. It is collected by a series 
of duets from these sources and stored in the gall bladder (some animals, 
e.g., the rat, do not have a gall bladder, and consequently the bile is 
also stored in the liver cells). The pH of liver bile is about 8-8.6, while 
that of the gall bladder is around 7. The main components of bile are 
bile salts, bile pigments, cholesterol, and lecithin. 

An inspection of the formulas of the principal bile acids reveals that 


CONHCH.COOH 
See 
Glycine 


Cholie acid 


Glycocholic acid 


they are related to the sterols (p. 95). The prefix glyco or tauro is 


CONHCH.CH:SO;H 
———— 


Taurine 


Cholic acid 
Taurocholic acid 


used to show that the sterol portion of the bile acid (cholic acid in the 
above structures) is combined by a peptide linkage with glycine or 
taurine, respectively. Glyco and taurodesoxycholic acids have been 1so- 
lated (the hydroxyl group in carbon 7 of cholic acid is replaced by a 
hydrogen in desoxycholic acid) from bile. Similar conjugates of cheno- 
desoxycholic acid (hydroxyl of cholic acid in position 12 replaced by 
hydrogen) and lithocholic acid (hydroxyls of cholic acid in carbons 7 
and 12 replaced by hydrogens) have been demonstrated to be present 
in bile. The sterol portion of the bile acids have a great affinity for 
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nonpolar substances, e.g., fat, while the carboxyl and hydroxyl! groups of 
the molecule have a great affinity for polar solvents, such as water. Bile 
acids, therefore, have the properties of a detergent, and their mode of 
action is akin to that of soaps. 

As a result of these chemical properties the bile salts have the ability 
to increase the water solubility of hpides such as fats and cholesterol, 
and vitamins A, D, E, and K. The increased water solubility of these 
otherwise practically water-insoluble materials facilitates their passage 
through the intestinal wall into other body fluids. The speed of hydrolysis 
of fats to fatty acids and glycerol in the presence of lipase is increased 
in the presence of bile salts. 

Once the bile salts have been secreted they are reabsorbed in the in- 
testines and transported via the bloodstream to the liver, where they 
are used over again. However, it has been shown with isotopically labeled 
compounds that the sterol portion of the bile salts can be formed new 
from administered cholesterol. 

The principal pigments of bile are bilirubin and biliverdin, which are 


M Pa M =CH;— 
es _ A | Je mie. ow ae V= CH, —Chi = 
HO Sy P=—CH,CH.COOH 
a ae 


products of degradation of heme. The color of feces is mainly due to 
JO awe Ad, ec 
TO IN 
a 


the products of bacterial reduction of bile pigments, e.g., stercobilin and 
stercobilinogen. 

The discharge of bile into the duodenum is regulated in part by the 
nervous system and by secretin. Another substance, cholecystokinin, 
has been implicated in the contraction of the gall bladder. The presence 
of the bile salts themselves in the duodenum exerts a powerful stimula- 
tion on the flow of bile. 


Intestinal secretion 


The intestinal juice is secreted by a large number of glands in the 
mucosa. This fluid has a reaction of pH 7-8.5. It contains a large 
number of enzymes; among them are enterokinase (converts trypsinogen 
to trypsin) , peptidases (hydrolyze peptides to free amino acids), nucleases 
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(hydrolyze nucleic acids to polynucleotides and nucleotides) , nucleotidases 
(hydrolyze nucleotides to the corresponding nueleoside and phosphate, 
e.g., adenylie acid + HeO —> adenosine + phosphoric acid), nucleosidases 
(split nucleosides into purine or pyrimidines and pentose, e.g., adenosine +- 
H.2O — adenine + ribose), phosphatases (hydrolyze phosphate esters into 
the corresponding aleohol and phosphoric acid, e.g., 


I 
HO—POCH.—CHNH.—COOH + H:0 


hy Se 
Serine phosphate 


HOCH.—CHNH.—COOH + H;PO, 
Serine 


sucrase (hydrolyzes sucrose to glueose and fructose), maltase (hydrolyzes 
maltose to two molecules of glueose), and lactase (lactose + H2O0—> 
glucose -++ galactose). Mfuein is seereted by epithelial cells of the small 
and large intestines; it lubricates the movement of material through this 
portion of the intestinal tract. The flow of intestinal Juice is markedly 
stimulated by the application of meehanieal pressure to the intestinal 
wall; therefore, the mere physical presence of food will stimulate secre- 
tion. s 


Schematic representation of enzymatic degradation of major foodstuffs 


a amylases 


starch or B amylases maltases 
el ccr a maltose —-——————> glucose 
sucrase 
sucrose. ———————_—_-_-~. fructose + glucose 
protein pepsin, trypsin polypeptides = carboxypeptidase amino 
. . — : 
chymotrypsin, etc. amino acids aminopeptidase acids 
dipeptidase, etc. 
bile + lipases : 
fat eee fatty acids + glycerol 


ABSORPTION FROM THE GASTRO-INTESTINAL TRACT 


Fairly large quantities of ethanol, methanol, and water are absorbed 
in the stomach, and hydrocyanic acid is rapidly taken up at this site 
in fatal amounts. The mucosa of the small intestines, however, is the 
most important loeation for the absorption of foodstuffs. The intestinal 
wall is covered with a large number of mieroscopic, protruding processes 
known as villa. Each of the villi contains a small blood vessel and a lymph 
vessel (lacteal). The villi are the principal absorbing units of the small 
intestines. The materials that ean be absorbed are transported across 
the membranes which separate the intestinal content from the blood and 
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lymph vessels. These breakdown products of foods enter the general 
cireulation from the smaller vessels and are taken up by the various 
organs of the body. Amino aeids and monosaccharides pass into the 
capillaries and from there into the portal blood. Some authorities claim 
that small quantities are transported into the lymph. Over 90 per cent 
of the fatty acids of fat absorbed in the intestines of the rat have been 
demonstrated to be transferred to intestinal lymph. It is doubtful if the 
fatty acids of fats can be transported direetly into the portal blood. 

Caleium and iron are absorbed mainly from the upper part of the 
small intestines. The intestinal content has a profound effeet on the 
extent of caleilum absorption. Soluble calcium salts such as the gluconate, 
lactate, and ehloride are readily available, but the phosphate is not. 
Cereals reduce calcium absorption since they contain phytic aeid (inositol 
hexaphosphorie acid), which binds calcium; spinach has a similar effect 
beeause of its oxalie acid content. As has been mentioned previously, 
vitamin D enhanees calcium absorption (p. 211). Iron absorption is 
notoriously inefficient. For example, if a normal ehild is fed 5 mg. of iron, 
only about 12 per cent of the iron is absorbed. However, the greater the 
need of the body for iron, the greater is the inerease in the uptake of 
this element. It has been shown that in cases of iron-deficiency anemia, 
absorption inereases many times over normal. Most of the other inor- 
ganic salts and the bulk of the water are absorbed in the eolon. 

As a result of water removal in the colon, the materials there acquire 
a semisolid consisteney. A large number of bacteria act in the colon 
on materials which have been passed there from the small intestines or 
which are secreted by the walls of the colon. It has been estimated that 
10-90 per cent of the weight of the feces is derived from bacteria. The 
charaeteristie odor of feces is due mainly to indole and skatole. These 
are products of degradation, presumably of tryptophan. Part of the 
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indole and skatole are reabsorbed into the blood and are mainly con- 
verted into the sulfate esters (indoxyl sulfate and skatoxy] sulfate) 
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in the liver and are excreted in this form in the urine. Tyramine, hista- 
mine, putrescine, and eadaverine occur in feces; they are probably the 
products of bacterial decarboxylation of the amino acids tyrosine, histi- 
dine, ornithine, and lysine, respectively: 


wo \—ci.cixs,coon ae Ho) —cH.cH.NH.+ CO, 


Tyrosine Tyramine 
HN—CH HN—CH 
HC, | — HQ CO, 
N—C—CH,CHNH.COOH N—C—CH.CH.NH:z 
Histidine Histamine 
1 
NH,-C—NH—CH,—CH.—CH:—CHNH:-CooH 5 
Arginine 


II 
NH.—C—NH: + NH-CH,CH.CH.CHNH,.COOH ——- 
Urea Ornithine 


NH,CH.CH,CH.CH.NH, + CO, 
Putrescine 


NH,CH.CH.CH,.CH,.CHNH,COOH ao. NH.CH.CH.CH.CH.CH.NH, ae CO, 


Lysine Cadaverine 


Hydrogen sulfide and methane are among the gaseous products of putre- 
faction in the colon. A typical analysis of the intestinal gases of swine 
gave 25 per cent methane, 50 per cent carbon dioxide, and 25 per cent 
hydrogen. In herbiverous animals large quantities of gas are produced 
in the paunch, in addition to those in the intestines. The decomposition 
of foods by bacteria, leading to gas formation in the paunch, may account 
for as much as 25 per cent of the energy loss from the food during the 
digestive process. 

The nutritional significance of the intestinal bacterial flora has been 
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thoroughly appreciated only in the last few years. It was observed in 
earlier nutritional experiments that some rats receiving a diet deficient 
in B complex vitamins would recover spontaneously from the deficiency 
without supplementation of the diet with the missing vitamins. Although 
receiving a B vitamin deficient diet, other rats which were prevented 
from eating their feces (coprophagy is a common practice in the animal 
world) required much more supplementation with B vitamins than those 
consuming feces. When rats are fed a purified diet to which all the 
vitamins except folie acid have been added, they will develop normally; 
however, when sueccinylsulfathiazole (which is not absorbed from the 
intestines) is added to this ration, typical symptoms of folic acid de- 
ficiency develop, and the amount of this vitamin in the cecal content 
and various tissues decreases. It is thought that the sulfa drugs under 
these conditions depress the bacterial synthesis of folic acid in the in- 
testines. In contrast to the depression of vitamin production by an anti- 
bacterial agent described above, it has been found more recently that 
the addition of certain antibiotics, e.g., penicillin, aureomycin, terramycin, 
and streptomycin, to the ration will increase the rate of growth of animals 
usually 10-20 per cent, even under farm conditions. The quantity fed 
is small (2-5 mg. per pound of feed). It is thought that the antibiotics 
inhibit the growth of those organisms which assimilate large quantities 
of certain vitamins present in the intestinal tract and which therefore 
reduce the supply for absorption by the animal. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON DIGESTION 


1. Discuss the digestion of (1) proteins, (2) starch, (3) fat. 

2. Define (1) conditioned reflex, (2) chyme, (3) secretin. 

3. Which reactions are catalyzed by the following enzymes: (1) pepsin, (2) rennin, 
(3) ptyalin, (4) lipase, (5) carboxypeptidase, (6) amino peptidase, (7) nucleotidases? 

4. Persons with obstructed bile ducts hemorrhage easily, even when their diets con- 
tain large quantities of vitamin K. What may be the reason for this condition? 
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Chapter 13 


ANIMAL METABOLISM 


METABOLISM OF CARBOHYDRATES 


The chief function of carbohydrate in the animal body is to provide 
energy in @ form which the animal can use. Like all fuels, it must be 
burned, or oxidized, for the energy to be released. The end result of 
the burning process is the conversion of the sugar into carbon dioxide 
and water, which is the reverse of photosynthesis: 


CgH 1206 a 602 2 6CO, + 6H.»O + 683 Cal. 


When carried out by living organisms, this process is called respiration. 
This term is often used in a broader sense to include all metabolic proc- 
esses by which gaseous oxygen is used to oxidize organic matter chiefly 
to carbon dioxide and water. This type of metabolism is most pro- 
nounced in animals, but is also carried out by plants and by a few 
microorganisms. 

If the carbohydrate is burned directly in a flame, all the energy is 
released in the form of heat. Some heat is produced also in the animal 
body, but much of the energy released is stored up in the form of certain 
chemical by-products, particularly adenosine triphosphate (ATP), which 
can later be used for muscle contraction or other useful purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the energy is released in small portions and at temperatures 
low enough so the living tissues are not injured. Direct burning of 
carbohydrate material (e.g., wood, paper) of course never takes place 
except at a temperature fatally high to all living things; yet the same net 
result is accomplished rapidly and continuously in all living animals. 
Obviously, nature must have devised some very special and effective 
method of “low-temperature, biological burning.” 

After a very great deal of painstaking research, many of the details 
of this complicated process have now been discovered. In brief, what 
happens is that the carbohydrate undergoes a long series of chemical 
changes, each altering it slightly, so that it is gradually converted into 
the final end products, carbon dioxide and water. Each chemical reaction 
involved in the process is catalyzed by a particular enzyme, without 
which the reaction will not proceed fast enough to be of any use to the 


organism. Many of these essential enzymes in turn require the presence 
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of coenzymes and (or) activators in order to function properly (Chap. 
10). This whole sequence of linked chemical changes forms a pathway 
over which cach molecule of carbohydrate passes, as necd for energy 
arises. 

All of these changes, and any others which carbohydrates undergo in 
body tissues, are referred to collectively as intermediary carbohydrate 
metabolism. Although the major part of carbohydrate metabolism has 
to do with breakdown into simpler substances, the process is in large 
part reversible, and certain carbohydrates (e.g., glycogen, lactose) are 
formed in the body from other carbohydrates or from intermediate break- 
down products. The “building-up” aspects of metabolism are called 
anabolism; break-down processes are termed catabolism. 


Interconversion of digested carbohydrates 


Formation of Glycogen. Carbohydrate metabolism starts when the 
produets of carbohydrate digestion pass through the intestinal wall and 
enter the blood stream. These products, from a normal diet, are p-glu- 
cose, D-fructose, and p-galactose. If mannose is eaten, it can also be 
metabolized. All four sugars are interconvertible in the animal body 
and give rise to glycogen by means of the metabolic reactions shown 
in Fig, 13-1. 

At first, each sugar combines with a phosphate radical taken from 
ATP (reaction I, Fig. 18-1).1 This is an irreversible? reaction catalyzed 
by hexokinase and Mg*t* ions. It may be represented by the usual type 
of equation. For example, 


(hexokinase) 


D-glucose + ATP 
g (Mgtt) 


D-glucose-6-phosphate -+ ADP 


or more concisely by the scheme used in Fig. 13-1: 


7d @ ADP 


>< ae 


D-glucose ]}=———>==="__ D-glucose-6-phosphate 


The ATP here serves as the biological equivalent of a match used to 
light a fire. ATP is a concentrated storehouse of chemical energy. 
When one of its three phosphate radicals is transferred to the sugar, 
some of the energy is transferred too. This activates the sugar so that 


+ Well established chemical reactions occurring in the animal body have been num- 
bered for easy reference throughout the chapter. 

2 Although this reaction, as such, is irreversible, the glucose-G-phosphate can easily 
be hydrolyzed back to free glucose (see p. 325). 
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it can begin to undergo “biological burning,” just as a match heats a 
piece of paper to its kindling point so that it will burn. 

The other reactions shown in Fig. 13-1 are reversible, equilibrium reac- 
tions (note double arrows). Such reactions go either in one direction or 
the other, depending on the relative amounts of the various reacting 
substances present. Thus after a meal, when a large amount of sugar 
comes into the blood stream, a considerable part is converted into glycogen, 
but when the sugar phosphates are consumed during exercise, the glycogen 
is broken down again. 

Glycogen may also be formed from a variety of other substances which 
are involved in the further metabolism of carbohydrates (see below). 
Consequently, the amount of glycogen present in the body at a given 
time reflects a balance between the intake of all glycogen-forming food 
materials and the metabolic consumption of carbohydrate as energy 
sources. 

The amount of glycogen which can be stored, however, is limited. In 
a normal human adult, the top level of glycogen is seldom over 6 per 
cent in the liver and 0.7 per cent in the muscles. These percentages cor- 
respond to a total quantity of about 110 g. in the liver and 250 g. in 
the muscles. Consumption of additional amounts of food above those 
needed to maintain this amount of glycogen in the body leads, as 1s 
well-known, to the formation of fat. 

Blood Shane Level. There is also a close interrelationship between ies 
cogen, blood sugar, and the action of several hormones. The only sugar 
which is present in appreciable amounts in the general blood circulation 
is p-glucose, which for this reason is often called blood sugar. The 
blood glucose supply is furnished partially by direct absorption from the 
intestine, but mainly by hydrolysis of p-glucose-6-phosphate coming from 
glycogen: ! 


H.O + D-glucose-6-phosphate ee D-glucose + H;PO, 

The hormone adrenalin acts to increase the amount of glucose in the 
blood-stream (p. 289). Adrenalin is secreted by the adrenal gland in 
response to intense emotions such as rage or fear. It is usually assumed 
that this secretion represents a physiological preparation for intense 
muscular activity to cope with the situation which aroused the emo- 
tion. 

Two other hormones, insulin from the islets of Langerhans in the 
pancreas and the diabetogenic hormone from the anterior pituitary gland, 
also affect the blood sugar level. It is claimed that the latter hormone is 


1 Blood sugar directly absorbed from the intestine may also be formed by hydrolysis 
of a glucose phosphate, since phosphorylation probably occurs during absorption. 
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a powerful inhibitor of hexokinase, whereas insulin eounteraets this in- 
hibition. The effeet of the diabetogenie hormone therefore is to raise 
the blood sugar level by preventing the phosphorylation essential for 
the utilization of blood glucose. Insulin has the opposite effect. The 
disease, diabetes, may be eaused either by too much diabetogenic hor- 
mone or too little insulin. 

The normal blood sugar level in man varies between 0.07 and 0.10 per 
cent (70 to 100 mg. per 100 ml. of blood) during fasting, but rises to 
0.12-0.15 per cent after a meal. Some of the controlling influenees which 
operate to maintain this level have been listed above and are presented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 13-2. Another faetor which sets an upper 
limit to the blood sugar concentration is excretion in the urine. Normally 


Controlling Factors Blood sugar Descriptive Physvological 
Increase Decrease percentage terms effect 
0.18 
Renal Excretion 
a threshold in urine 
| S}8 : 
216 =|» Oslo Hyperglycemia 
ce || S Zi S 
|| = = » 
{2 ali Normal 
= 2 2 5 well-being 
21s % = Normal 
el © i ia range 
eee |B 
ee eile 
Se 
el a|% 
Ll) | ee) 
oO 
0.07 i 
Listlessness, 
Hypoglycemia fatigue 
: Coma 
Insulin : 
0.02 chock death 
0.00 


Fig. 13-2. Blood sugar level and its control. 


only traces are exereted (an average of only 142 mg. in the urine of a 
normal man during 24 hours), but whenever the blood sugar level rises 
to a certain point, called the renal threshold, urinary exeretion oceurs. 
Thus in eases of diabetes the urine usually contains 3-5 per cent of 
glucose (about 50-100 g. excreted per day). The renal threshold varies 
with the individual, but ordinarily it is about 0.15-0.18 per cent: Levels 
of blood sugar much below 0.07 per cent lead to unconsciousness and 
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death, and even values only slightly below the normal range result in 
feelings of listlessness and fatigue. 

Glycolysis. The catabolism of carbohydrate in the animal body may 
be divided for purposes of study into two main phases, the anaerobic 
and the aerobic. The anaerobic phase, which is called glycolysis, pre- 
cedes the aercbic part and consists in the conversion of glycogen into 
pyruvic acid and (or) lactic acid. The metabolic reactions which make 
up glycolysis are shown in Figs. 13-1 and 13-8.1. The whole process is 
often called the Embden-Meyerhof scheme. 

Starting with glucose, two moles of phosphoric acid or inorganic phos- 
phate, are converted into “organic phosphate” (reaction 8, Fig. 13-3),? 
and two moles of ATP are used up, being converted into ADP (reactions 
I and 4, Fig. 13-1). However, four moles of ATP are again formed 
from ADP (reactions 9 and 12) so there is a net gain of two moles of 
ATP for each mole of glucose used. In reaction 7, hydrogen is removed 
from glyceraldechyde-3-phosphate and is held in the form of a reduced 
coenzyme, DPN: He (p. 332). Four atoms of hydrogen are thus pro- 
duced per mole of glucose. The net result of glycolysis, under condi- 
tions of mild exercise, can be summarized by the equation: 


C880), 6 JO) NIE EU, a 
CH, COCOOH + 2ATP + 2,04. 2DE aie 


During mild exercise, the hydrogen of the DPN- He is converted into 
water by combining with oxygen via the eytochrome system (p. 332). 
However, when exercise is very violent, oxygen cannot be carried by the 
blood stream to the muscles quickly enough to reoxidize the DPN: He 
as fast as it is formed. When this situation occurs, pyruvic acid 1s 
reduced to lactic acid (reaction 13, Fig. 13-3) so that lactic acid becomes 
the end product of anaerobic glycolysis. This process gives the organism 
an extra burst of energy for a short time, but the muscles soon become 
loaded with lactic acid, and exhaustion results. During rest, about four- 
fifths of the lactic acid is converted back into glycogen, and the re- 
mainder is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. 

Lactic acid formation (reaction 13) therefore is essentially an offshoot 
from the main line of carbohydrate metabolism. The main pathway 
leads to pyruvic acid, ATP, and DPN: He, as given in the equation 
above. These products are disposed of during the aerobic phase of car- 
bohydrate metabolism. 

It should be noted that cach carbon atom of the pyruvie acid comes 


1The glyceraldehyde and glyceric acid phosphates, appearing in these charts, are 
frequently called phospho-glyceraldehydes and phospho-glycerie acids, respectively. 

2 Only one molecule of H,?O, is shown in Fig. 13-8, but two C-3 fragments are 
formed from each C-6 unit (reaction 5) so that the products shown subsequently 
(reactions 7-13) represent only one-half of the molecules coming from one mole of 
glucose. 
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Fig. 13-3. Reactions of glycolysis (continued). Labeling as in Fig. 13-1. 
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from a definite part of the original glucose molecule (see Fig. 13-3, espe- 
cially reactions 5 and 6). This may be pictured as follows: 


(1) CHO CH; = (8) 
(2) HCOH SS a (2) 
(3) HOCH toon (1) 
(4) HCOH) COOH @) 
(5) Sua ae CO (2) 
(6) H,COH be, (3) 
Glucose Pyruvic acid 


The carbon atoms for the methy! groups of the two pyruvic acid molecules 
(carbon 3 of the pyruvic acid) come from carbons | and 6 of the glucose, 
those for the CO groups from 2 and 5, and those for the COOH groups 
from 3 and 4. The correctness of these relationships has been well estab- 
lished by studies with compounds containing isotopic carbon atoms in 
known positions. 


Oxidation of pyruvic acid 


The Citric Acid Cycle. Pyruvic acid is metabolized by the reactions 
shown in Fig. 13-41 Although oxygen does not appear in this scheme, 
the process is an aerobic one because the hydrogen atoms produced at 
several points are constantly being combined with oxygen by the eyto- 
chrome system. The outstanding feature of the process is its cyclic 
nature. Oxalacetie acid and acetic acid combine to form citric acid, 
which then goes back to oxalacetic again (reactions 18-25). This is 
ealled the citric acid cycle2 The main sequence of reactions, normally 
followed by the bulk of the pyruvic acid metabolized, is indicated in 
Fig. 13-4 by heavy arrows. Reverse reactions are shown with light 
arrows, and various associated processes by broken lines. 

The result of the operation of the citric acid cycle is that the original 
molecule of pyruvic acid is completely broken down into carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen, which later becomes water (see below). This may be 
seen by reading clockwise around the ecyele and noting what is added 
or subtracted in each step. Starting with pyruvie acid, four moles of 
water are added (reactions 16, 19, 22, 24) and one removed (reaction 

1~In this figure, and throughout this chapter, the two-carbon substance arising from 
the metabolism of pyruvic acid and from fats is shown for simplicity as free acetic acid. 
It is almost certain, however, that this intermediate is actually an acetyl group 
(CH,CO—), which is taken up by a coenzyme (Co A, p. 274) as fast as it is formed 


and later transferred to some other substance (e.g., oxalacetie acid). 
2 Also called the tricarboxylie acid cycle, or Krebs cycle. 
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Fig. 13-4. The citric acid cycle and related metabolic reactions. 
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18). Ten atoms of hydrogen (two each in reactions 16, 20, 22, 23, 25) 
and three moles of carbon dioxide (reactions 16, 21, 22) are also removed. 
The net result, therefore, is: 


CH, COCOOH “sEeo— 10(H)-- 20. 


Since at the end of the cyele another molecule of oxalacetie acid is formed, 
more pyruvic acid can at once be catabolized. The citric acid cycle 
may be regarded as a sort of machine for metabolizing pyruvic or acetic 
acids, or any other substance which can be converted into one of the 
compounds involved in the cycle (e.g., glutamic acid, p. 343). 

Oxalacetic acid occupies a position of special importance, since it is 
the substance with which the incoming stream of acetic acid molecules 
must combine in order to set the cycle in operation. Although oxalacetic 
acid is regenerated at each “turn of the wheel,” it is obvious that at 
least a small amount must be present before the cycle can start at all. 
In other words, there must be some source of oxalacctic acid other than 
that regenerated by the cycle itself. This other source is pyruvic acid, 
which can combine with carbon dioxide to give oxalacetic acid directly 
(reaction 14) or with carbon dioxide and hydrogen (from TPN- He) to 
form malic acid, which then goes to oxalacetic (reactions 15 and 25). 
It is probable that the latter pathway is quantitatively the more im- 
portant in animal tissues. 

Cytochrome System. The only oxidative processes shown in Fig. 13-4 
are indirect ones consisting of the addition of water and removal of 
hydrogen. Thus succinic acid, for example, is converted into oxalacetic 
acid, which contains one more oxygen atom. This indirect method of 
oxidation is a very common biochemical process. 

The hydrogen so produced is never present in the free state in the 
tissues. It forms reduced coenzymes (e.g., DPN:+Hz2) and from them 
is passed through the cytochrome system to combine with the oxygen 
brought to the muscles by the blood stream. It is important to note 
that, of the two metabolic end products—ecarbon dioxide and water— 
only the latter comes from a direct union with the inhaled oxygen. The 
carbon of the original sugar is never oxidized directly to carbon dioxide. 
Likewise, the bulk of the energy derived from the metabolism of fats 
and carbohydrates comes from the oxidation of hydrogen (p. 422). 

, The most important coenzymes which receive hydrogen from metabo- 
lites and transfer it to cytochrome are the pyridine nucleotides, DPN 
and TPN, and the flavin nucleotides, FAD and FMN (p. 277). In most 
eases the hydrogen from the metabolite first passes to one of the pyridine 
coenzymes, which is thereby converted into the reduced form, DPN - He! 


1These abbreviations are used merely for convenience. In reality, one of the two 
extra hydrogens is ionized : 
DPN > HD PS- H)ase re 
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or TPN: He (see Chap. 10 for exact formulas). Next, the hydrogen is 
most probably transferred to one of the flavin nucleotides. This may 
be represented, for example, as follows: 

rs) <I (26) IAT fn cr 

TPN: H. -+ FAIN — TPN + FMN-I1, 
Note that the pyridine nucleotide is returned to its original condition, 
ready to take up more hydrogen. The reduced flavin coenzyme then 
hands its hydrogen to cytochrome ¢ (Cyt. c): 

FMN-H, + 2Cyt.cFet*# —“2-»  FMN + 2Cyt.cFet+ + 2H*t 
The final reaction is the reoxidation of the redueed cytochrome c by mo- 
lecular oxygen (from oxyhemoglobin) under the influence of cytochrome 
oxidase, with the formation of water: 


(28) cytochrome 


2Cyt. c Fet+ + 2H+ + 40, 2Cyt. c Fet+* + HO 


oxidase 


The transport of hydrogen through the cytochrome system may be 
represented by the scheme shown in Fig. 18-5. The hght curved arrows 
are used to indicate the alternate reduction and reoxidation of the hydro- 
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(metabolite) (oxidized metabolite) 


Fig. 18-5. Transport of hydrogen through the cytochrome system, Al- 
ternate oxidation and reoxidation of the hydrogen carricrs is indicated by 
light curved arrows. Heavy arrows show path of hydrogen from metabolite 
to oxygen. ' 
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gen carriers, TPN, FMN, and cytochrome c. Note that the two hydrogen 
atoms from one molecule of the metabolite are passed from one coenzyme 
to another before they are finally combined with oxygen (heavy arrows). 
This seems like an unwieldy and roundabout method of bringing hydrogen 
and oxygen together. Apparently, the purpose of this procedure is to 
release energy in small steps (p. 420) rather than in a sudden burst, which 
probably would injure living tissues. Through the action of the ecyto- 
chrome system all the hydrogen released from pyruvic acid by the reac- 
tions of the citric acid cycle is converted into water. 

Cytochrome c¢ is an iron-containing protein (p. 279). The enzyme, 
cytochrome oxidase, is poisoned by cyanide. The importance of the cyto- 
chrome system to higher animals is apparent from the fact that cyanide 
inhibits the respiration of animal tissue preparations to the extent of 
80 per cent or more. 


Summary of carbohydrate metabolism 


The conversation of food carbohydrates into glycogen and their oxida- 
tion to carbon dioxide and water have been considered above under the 
headings, glycolysis, citric acid cycle, and cytochrome system. It must 
be emphasized that these phases of carbohydrate metabolism are not 
In any way separate from each other but operate continuously and 
simultaneously in the living animal. In order to gain a clearer over-all 
picture, the result of these processes as applied to a molecule of glucose 
may be summarized as follows: 


C.Hi.0, == 2CH;COCOOH + 4(H) 
2CH;COCOOH + 6H.O —> 20(H) + 6CO, 
24(H) + 60, =——> » | 12H 


Sum: CH. + 60, art 6H.0 + 6CO, 


At various stages of the process, energy is stored up by conversion of 
ADP into ATP, and some energy is released as heat. These aspects will 
be considered in Chap. 16. 


METABOLISM OF LIPIDES 


The fat which is poured into the blood stream by way of the lymph 
system, following a fatty meal, can be used by the ‘animal organism in 
four different ways. These are storage, excretion, oxidation, or con- 
version into essential lipides. 
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Fat storage 


The main purpose of fat metabolism is to provide energy by oxidation 
of the fat. However, before this occurs a large part of the fat eaten 
is temporarily deposited in the fatty tissues of the body. This deposit 
provides a reserve of energy for the organism far greater than that in 
the form of glycogen for not only is a much greater quantity of fat 
deposited, but it has an energy value of 9 Calories per gram as compared 
to only 4 for carbohydrate. A certain amount of stored fat is also 
desirable as a protective covering for certain organs, especially the kidney. 

Dynamic State of Stored Fat. Until rather recently it was supposed 
that stored fat was more or less inert metabclically—excess food laid 
away and left undisturbed until needed. This viewpoint was entirely 
changed by the experiments of Schoenheimer, who fed animals fatty 
acids containing deuterium, an isotope of hydrogen, in place of some 
of the hydrogen atoms ordinarily present. He found that after four 
days about half of the deuterium was present in the stored fats and that 
much of the isotope had been shifted to several other fatty acids besides 
the one fed. Also, when water containing deuterium was injected into 
mice, much of the isotopic hydrogen quickly appeared in the body fats. 
He concluded that the stored fat was normally in a constant state of 
flux, even in adult animals having a substantially constant weight and 
total fat content. About one-half of the body fat is synthesized and one- 
half broken down each week. 

Nature of Stored Fat. In general, each animal species tends to lay 
down a type of depot fat characteristic of the species, but the nature 
of this fat is also greatly influenced by the kind of food eaten. This is 
true because the animal possesses only a limited ability to transform 
one fatty acid into another. 

With the aid of isotopic tracers, chiefly deuterium, it has been demon- 
strated that the animal can shorten or lengthen the chain of saturated 
fatty acids. Thus stearic acid, for example, can be converted into pal- 
mitic and myristic acids, and palmitic can be changed back into stearic 
again. Animal tissues also contain enzymes which can change saturated 
acids into certain unsaturated ones, for example, stearic into oleic acid. 
This process, however, is limited to the introduction of one double bond 
at the 9,10-position. Desaturation at the a,8-position also probably 
occurs during beta oxidation (p. 336). 

That the animal cannot synthesize more highly unsaturated fatty acids 
such as linoleie or linolenic is shown by the fact that these are essential 
components of the diet (p. 79). 

The tissues of animals are able to bring about a saturation of a,B-un- 
saturated acids. However, if the food fats are more highly unsaturated 
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than the body fats normally are, the latter will become more unsaturated 
also. This is a matter of considerable economic importance in the 
feeding of hogs, where a very soft fat is undesirable in the pork. When- 
ever the body fats are produced by the feeding of carbohydrates, a 
type of fat characteristic of the animal results. Hogs fed on soybean 
or peanut meals are ‘‘finished” on corn for this reason. 


Fat transport 


The blood stream serves as the vehicle for carrying fats to various 
organs of the body. The blood normally contains simple fat (triglycer- 
ides) only for a few hours after a meal. These absorbed glycerides are 
carried in the form of tiny fat droplets called chylomicrons to the fat- 
storage tissues (e.g., under the skin). Later, the fat to be oxidized is 
carried to the liver, apparently in the form of phospholipides. 

A number of conditions are known which bring about a greatly increased 
amount of fat in the liver. For example, interruption of the normal flow 
of pancreatic juice in dogs was found experimentally to cause an accumu- 
lation of over 300 g. of fat in the liver, whereas the liver of a normal dog 
of similar size contains only 10-15 g. At the same time, the blood phos- 
pholipide level fell from 60 to about 30 mg. per 100 ml. This “fatty 
liver” condition is prevented or corrected by feeding choline, which pre- 
sumably acts by way of forming more phospholipide and thus promoting 
the transport of fat away from the liver. Methionine also shows lzpo- 
tropic action (7.e., prevents accumulation of fat in the liver), probably 
because it can be used in the metabolic synthesis of choline (p. 345). ” 


Metabolic oxidation of fat 


Whether or not the fat is stored, eventually it becomes oxidized to 
carbon dioxide and water with the liberation of energy. This oxidative 
catabolism of fat is an aerobic process, which is started chiefly in the 
liver and finished in the muscles and kidneys. 

The glyccrol part of the fat is most probably dehydrogenated and phos- 
phorylated to form p-glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate (Fig. 13-3), which may 
then be metabolized by the earbohydrate pathways already discussed. 
Thus it may either be converted into glycogen or oxidized to carbon 
dioxide and water. 

Beta Oxidation. The fatty acids cannot enter the sugar metabolism 
pathway so simply because of their widely different chemical nature. 
It now appears quite certain that these long chain acids are chiefly broken 
down according to Knoop’s theory of beta oxidation. Briefly, Knoop’s 
theory states that two carbon pieces, which appear to be molecules of 
acetic acid or some closely related substance, are broken off from the 
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—COOH end of the fatty aeid. These are then further oxidized to earbon 
dioxide and water. The exact details of how the two-earbon piece is 
broken off have not been completely worked out, but are probably some- 
what as follows: 


— 2(H 
=---CH.CH.CH,CH,COOH = => > —---CH,CH,CH=CHCOOH 
Carboxyl end of saturated Corresponding 2, B- 
~fatty acid molecule unsaturated acid 
+ H,0 | ; 
tp 7777 CH.-cH.-C-cu.coon = +2" 
(30) Corresponding $-keto acid 


—-—--—CH,CH,COOH + CH;,;COOH 


Saturated fatty Acetic acid 
acid with two less 
carbon atoms 


Note that it is the beta carbon atom (second from the —COOH group) 
which is oxidized. This process is then thought to occur over and over 
until the original fatty acid molecule has been broken down entirely 
to acetic acid and hydrogen. For example, stearic acid, containing 
eighteen carbon atoms, is split in 8 places to yield 9 molecules of acetic 
acid as follows: 


CH,(CH»2),gCOOH + 16H.0 > 9CH,COOH + 32(H) 


Block and Rittenberg have estimated the normal acetie acid production 
in rats to be about 1 g. per 100 g. of body weight per day. The exact 
amount will of course be influenced by the proportion of fat in the ration. 
Thus acetic acid, and possibly also acetoacetic acid, represent the end 
products of fat catabolism in the liver. These products are transported 
by the blood to the muscles and kidneys, where the oxidation 1s completed. 

Other Theories of Fat Oxidation. There is evidence that the methyl 
group of fatty acids (the “omega” carbon atom at the opposite end of 
the chain from the —COOH) may be oxidized to a second carboxy! group. 
This oxidation would produce a dibasic acid which could then undergo 
B-oxidation from each end. The “omega oxidation” probably occurs to 
a minor extent, and only with fatty acids of intermediate chain length 
(about 8-12 carbon atoms). That it ean occur, however, has been shown 
by feeding dogs triglycerides of such fatty acids as undecanoic (saturated. 
C-11 acid). The urine of these dogs was found to contain dibasic acids 
of 11, 9, and 7 carbon atoms. Omega oxidation is probably not a major 
pathway of normal fat catabohsm. 

A third type of fat catabolism is multiple alternate oxidation. Accord- 
ing to this idea the fatty acid is oxidized at the B-carbon and at each 
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alternate carbon beyond the f-position toward the methyl end of the 
chain. This results in a polyketo acid of the type, ...COCHsCOCH2- 
COCH2COCH:COOH, which breaks down all at once to form acetic 
(or acetoacetic) acid. It is still uncertain whether this type of oxida- 
tion occurs extensively during fat metabolism in animals. 

Oxidation of Acetic Acid. The two-carbon fragment produced during 
fat catabolism, as described above, can be further metabolized in a variety 
of ways. Probably the bulk of it, under normal circumstances, is com- 
pletely oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. This oxidation occurs 
chiefly in the muscles and kidneys, the main energy-using organs. The 
acetic acid condenses with oxalacetic acid to form citric acid (reaction 
17, Fig. 13-4), which is then further metabolized by the reactions of the 
citric acid cycle. This condensation, therefore, is a connecting link be- 
tween fat and carbohydrate metabolism. Following the reactions from 
acetic acid back to oxalacetic acid (Fig. 13-4), it may be seen that 
8(H) and 2COz are removed, while 2H2O have been added. This means 
that the acetic acid has been completely broken down: 


CH;COOH + 2H.O — 8(H) + 2CO. 


Since stearic acid was shown above to form nine acetic acid molecules, 
the complete catabolism of this acid can now be represented as follows: 


CH,(CH.),¢COOH + 34H,O > 104(H) + 18C0. 


The hydrogen atoms, of course, are united with coenzymes as fast as they 
are produced and are immediately transferred through the cytochrome 
system to oxygen, thereby being converted into water. 

Ketosis. One of the most important features of fat metabolism is 
the fact that fat 1s not oxidized efficiently to carbon dioxide and water 
unless carbohydrate is also being oxidized at the same time. The reason 
probably is that the supply of oxalacetic acid, which is formed from 
pyruvic acid and carbon dioxide (reactions 15 and 25, Fig. 13-4), is 
low when carbohydrates, and hence pyruvie acid, are not being metab- 
olized. The essential relationships involved may be illustrated by an 
hypothetical case. Suppose only one molecule of oxalacetic acid is pres- 
ent in a cell which needs to oxidize three molecules of acetic acid. Three 
separate “turns” of the citric acid cycle, one after another, will be required 
to complete the job. However, if two molecules of pyruvic acid are - 
also present, they can be converted into two extra molecules of oxalacetic 
acid, and hence all of the acetic acid—as well as the pyruvic—can be 
metabolized at one turn of the cycle. At any rate, when carbohydrates 
are not being metabolized, the acetic acid coming from fats is not 
oxidized as fast as it is produced. Instead it piles up and is recombined 
into acetoacetic acid: 


CH,COOH + cH,cooH «= "> ~—sCH,COCH.COOH + H.0 
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From this, in turn, are formed acetone and B-hydroxybutyrie acid: 


+ 2(H) 


a —- CO, 
CH,CHOHCH.COOH _@4), CH,COCH,COOH 3)” CH;COCH; 
6-Hydroxy butyric acid ~ 2(H) Acetoacetic acid Acetone 


These three substances collectively are called “ketone bodies.” When 
fat, but not carbohydrate, is metabolized, the ketone bodies accumulate 
in the blood and are excreted in the urine. This condition is called 
ketosis. Since two of the ketone bodies are acids, ketosis also involves 
a condition of acidosis, which if not relieved, leads to coma and death. 

Ketosis may be caused by eating a diet high in fat and low in carbo- 
hydrate. For most people a diet having over 75 per cent of the calories 
in the form of fat and less than 15-20 per cent as carbohydrate is keto- 
genic (7.e., produces ketosis). However, Eskimos, for example, can tol- 
erate even higher amounts of fat. Ketosis may also develop during 
starvation or after long-continued vomiting, because in such cases the 
main food material being metabolized is the stored fat. Diabetics are 
very apt to develop ketosis because of their lowered ability to metabolize 
sugars. The excretion of ketone bodies in cases of ketosis in human 
beings often amounts to 15-20 g. per day and has been reported in 
extreme cases to be more than 100 g. per day. 

The exact manner in which acetoacetic acid is formed in ketosis has 
been the subject of much dispute. Formerly, it was thought to arise 
only from the four carbon atoms at the methyl end of fatty acid mole- 
cules, 2.¢., the last to be degraded by normal B-oxidation. However, it 
was later found that enzymatic oxidation of caprylic acid (the saturated 
C-8 acid) gave rise to two moles of acetoacetate. The B-oxidation theory, 
of course, could account for only one mole from one mole of the fatty 
acid. It was found further that if the caprylic acid were labeled with 
C13, a heavy isotope of carbon, in the —COOH group, the C1? appeared 
in both the —COOH and CO groups of the acetoacetic acid. These 
experimental findings showed that, at least in this case, the caprylic 
acid was first oxidized to C2 fragments, which then recombined as indi- 
cated in reaction 32 above. 


Other metabolic reactions of acetic acid 


Fat Synthesis. It is a matter of common observation that consump- 
tion of excess food leads to fatness. Fat can be synthesized in the animal 
body from either carbohydrates or proteins, although the carbohydrates 
are the only important source. 

The production of fat from carbohydrate 1s a process of reduction 
and requires energy. Part of the sugar must be oxidized in order that 
the rest may be converted ‘into fat. Although the mechanism of the 
conversion is not positively known, the sugar is probably broken down 
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in the usual way to pyruvic aeid, which in turn forms acetic acid or a 
related C2 substance. The long chain fatty acids are then most prob- 
ably produced by uniting a number of these Cy. units. This plan 
aeeounts for the fact that nearly all the natural fatty acids contain 
an even number of earbon atoms. 

Furthermore, it has been shown by the isotope tracer teehnique that 
aeetie acid does form fatty acids in the animal body. Aeetic aeid labeled 
with deuterium in the methyl group and C™ in the —COOH was given 
to miee and rats, and the body fats examined after a few days. Both 
deuterium and Cl were present in the fatty aeids, and in the same amounts 
relative to each other as in the aeetie acid fed. The isotopes were present 
in all parts of the fatty acid moleeules. Other animals were fed deu- 
terlum oxide (“heavy water”) in place of ordinary water, and the body 
fats were found to have taken up the deuterium. These faets are all 
consistent with the idea that the fatty aeids are synthesized by con- 
densation of Cz fragments, followed by reduction with hydrogen derived 
from water in the body tissues. 

Thianiune is required for fat synthesis, possibly because it is a part 
of cocarboxylase which is required for the oxidative decarboxylation of 
pyruvie aeid to form aeetie acid (reaetion 16, Fig. 13-4). Recently it 
has been found that another vitamin, namely biotin, is involved in the 
synthesis of oleic acid, particularly in microorganisms. 

Steroid Synthesis. Acetic acid has also becn found to serve as a 
metabolic precursor of eholesterol in the animal body. At least half, 
and probably more, of the carbon and hydrogen atoms in cholesterol 
are derived from this source. Several other substances such as ethyl 
alcohol, leucine, and butyric acid can also take part in cholesterol syn- 
thesis, but probably only because they are first converted into aeetic 
acid. 

Other important animal steroids are known to be formed, in turn, from 
cholesterol. Thus the transformation of cholesterol into cholic acid and 
pregnanediol has been demonstrated with isotopic compounds. 

Acetylation of Amines. When amines, e.g., sulfanilamide, not normally 
present in the body are given to animals, they often are converted at 
least partially into acetyl derivatives, whieh are excreted. This repre- 
sents a bodily meehanism for throwing off foreign and possibly toxie 
materials. As a rule, the acetylated products are less toxie than the 
original amines. . 

Acetylation also occurs in the case of normal tissue eonstituents (e.g., 
amino acids, eholine) and is, in fact, a very eommon metabolic reaetion. 
It has been amply demonstrated that the aeetyl groups come from acetic 
aeid. Acetylcholine, produced by acetylation of choline, is an essential 
substanee for nerve functioning. 

The participation of acetic acid in the metabolie production of por- 
phyrins and urie aeid is discussed under protein metabolism (p. 351). 
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In general, it must be concluded that acetic acid, or some closely related 
Cz. substance, is a very active material metabolically and enters into 
many of the catabolic and anabolic aetivities of the living animal 
eell. 


METABOLISM OF PROTEINS 


Synthesis and interconversion of amino acids in animal tissues 


Essential Amino Acids. The metabolism of proteins in the animal 
body is largely a matter of the transformations of amino acids. At least 
20 of these “building bloeks” are present in animal proteins and must 
therefore be supplied to the animal, either directly from food proteins 
or indirectly by synthesis from other food constituents. Those acids which 
cannot be synthesized by the animal at measurable rates are called nutri- 
tionally essential amino acids. Those which ean be synthesized, but at 
rates which are sometimes inadequate (e.g., during rapid growth) may be 
called semiessential. Presumably all other amino acids present in body 
proteins must be capable of being synthesized in adequate amounts (and 
fast enough) to meet all requirements. Of course, these “nonessential” 
amino acids also may be present in the food, and, in fact, the main supply 
normally comes from this source. 

Lists of essential and semicssential amino acids are given in Table 13-1 
for several species. These lists are based mainly on studies of the growth 
of young animals and on nitrogen balanee studies with adults. The 
latter method, which is the one used for experiments with human beings, 
involves a comparison of the total intake and output of nitrogen when 
only certain amino acids are given the subjects. Ii the lack of a par- 
ticular amino acid results in a negative nitrogen balance (output larger 
than intake), this is evidence that the acid is needed and cannot be syn- 
thesized in the body. For the best nutrition the diet should supply not 
only the essential and semiessential amino acids, but a good selection 
of the nonessential ones as well. Although the latter ean be produced 
in the tissues from other materials (see below), it is probably more 
efficient to consume them ready-made in the form in which they are 
needed. 

It will be noted in Table 13-1 that some of the essential amino acids 
ean be replaced by certain closely related substances, namely, the 
p-isomers, or the alpha-keto or alpha-hydroxy analogs. This situation 
probably results from the fact that these amino acids can enter into 
the process of transamination (see below). In these eases it is the carbon 
chain of the amino acid which is the essential feature, and not the alpha- 
amino group. It has also been shown that a-amino adipic acid ean 
replace lvsine for the rat, that is, it acts as a physiological precursor of 
this essential amino acid. 
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Table 13-1 
Nutritionally essential and semiessential amino acids 
CLASSIFICATION Man Rat Chick 
Essential amino isoleucine histidine *7 arginine 
acids leucine isoleucine *7 histidine 
(no synthesis) lysine leucinet isoleucine 
methionine * lysine leucine * 
phenylalanine * methionine *f lysine 
threonine phenylalanine *f methionine * 
tryptophan threonine phenylalanine * 
valine tryptophan *f threonine 
valine f tryptophan 
valine 
Semiessential arginine * arginine cystine 
amino acids histidine cystine glutamic acid 
(synthesis glutamie acid glycine 
sometimes proline proline 
inadequate) tyrosine 


* Can be replaced by b-isomer. 
+ Can be replaced by corresponding alpha-keto or alpha-hydroxy acid. 


Amination. The process of oxidative deamination, which all the amino 
acids undergo (p. 351), is reversible in the case of glutamic acid. This 
reversibility makes possible the synthesis of glutamic acid from a-keto- 
glutaric acid and ammonia, as follows: 


yee COOH COOH 
| 

CO C=NH NH.CH 

| — 1,0 | + 2(H) | 

CH. + NH; (35) CH, (36) CH, 

| + 1,0 = 2(H) | 

ia CH:  (L-Glutamic acid CH: 

COOH coon “ehyatogenase) Coy 
«-Ketoglutaric acid «-Iminoglutaric acid L-Glutamic acid 


This process takes place mainly in the liver and kidneys. 

The necessary hydrogen is obtained from the reduced forms of either 
DPN or TPN, which of course are always available in the body as a 
result of fat and carbohydrate metabolism. Since the a-ketoglutaric 
acid is produced from carbohydrates, this process constitutes a link 
between the metabolism of proteins and sugars. 

The ammonia must be provided from some dietary source, which 
normally comes from the deamination of other amino acids. This means 
that the above process, which may be called amination, does not result 
in a net increase in the total supply of amino acids. Its value lies, rather, 
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in the faet that, in conjunction with transamination, it enables the body 
to convert one amino acid into another. 

Transamination. Two enzymes have been found in animal tissues 
which catalyze the transfer of an amino group from an amino acid to a 
keto aeid. Each of these transamination reactions requires glutamie 
acid as the amino group donor or a-ketoglutaric acid as the acceptor, 
and pyridoxal phosphate as a coenzyme: 


ie t= one rie 
H,NCII CO co H,.NCH 
| (oxalacetic | 
CH: ale CH, (37) (Ola ={- CH, 
| | transaminase) | | 
ioe COOH lee COOH 
COOH COOH 
L-Glutamic Oxalacetic a-Ketoglutaric L-Aspartic 
acid acid acid acid 
ho ee re ae 
H,NCH CO CO H,NCH 
| | oN | | 
CH, ao Clk, (38) CH, + CH; 
| transaminase) | 
ie 2 ‘a @ 
COOH COOH 
L-Glutamic Pyruvic a-KXetoglutaric L-Alanine 
acid acid avid 


The presence of these highly active transaminases in nearly all animal 
tissues suggests that transamination is a major metabolie reaction. Twe 
additional amino aeids, aspartie acid and alanine, are thus obtained from 
sugar nectabolism intermediates. There are indieations that other amino 
acids can take part in transamination also, but the importance of the 
reaction in these cases is doubtful as far as normal metabolism 1s 
concerned, 

Transmethylation. Many of the organic substances present in the 
tissues of higher animals contain methyl groups attached to nitrogen or 
to sulfur (examples: creatine, choline, methionine). Other substances 
(for example, pyridine), not normally present, when fed to animals are 
converted into ncthylated derivatives and are exereted in that form. 
A clearer understanding of this process of methylation was obtained by 
du Vigneaud from a study of methionine in relation to rat growth. He 
found that this essential amino acid could be replaced by choline plus 
homocysteine and proved, by using deuterium as a tracer, that methionine 
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was formed in the animal by the transfer of methyl groups from choline 
(tection 39, Fig. 13=6)—" 


COOH eas 
oe i. COOH 
CH, CH Cll Se icoen 
Ciel, CH, NH, 
SCH; OH 
L-Methionine Choline Glycine Formic acid 
ee 
ar crf (39) |- (CHs) 
ap (CH) (46) aa (CHs) (44) 
COOH 
oes ae COOH 
CH, CH, co H.NCH 
| | <n 
‘i tae as 
SH OH OH 
L-Homocysteine Ethanolamine L-Serine 
— 11,0] (40) 
COOH 


H.NCH COOH 
tea H ae 


CH »—S—CH, 
L-Cystathionine 


+ H.O, — NH; 
(41) (Mg*+ oF fewer) 


COOH COOH 
CO ee — 2(H) COOH COOH 
Ci Ci Se HNCH HNCH 
CH. SH CH,—S—S—CH, 
g-Ketobutyrie acid L-Cysteine L-Cystine 


Fig. 13-6. Metabolic interrelationships of glycine, serine, methionine, 
and eystine, and some methylation reactions in animal tissues. 


Without choline in the diet, homocysteine was unable to replace methio- 
nine for rat growth. It was concluded that the animal was unable to 
synthesize methyl groups needed for certain methylation reactions, but 
could transfer them, by the process of transmethylation, from other 
methylated substances, such as choline. Such substances are called 
methyl donors and are said to contain labile methyl groups. An adequate 
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source of labile methyl groups is one of the essential eomponents of a 
complete diet for higher animals. However, this requirement can be 
met indireetly if the diet contains certain vitamins (see below). 

Methionine itself is also a methyl donor and has been shown to pro- 
vide methyl groups for the formation of both choline and ereatine (p. 
348). Choline is produced in the animal body by the addition of methyl 
groups from methionine to ethanolamine (reaction 46, Fig. 13-6), which 
in turn is derived from serine (reaction 45). Five other substanees have 
now been found which can serve as methy! donors in biological systems. 
Two of them, betaine [(CH3)3N+CH2COO~] and dimethyl-propiothetin 
[ (CH3)2S+CHsCH2COO~] occur in nature and probably take part in 
methylation reactions in living cells. 

Recent studies have proved that when adequate supplies of folic acid 
and vitamin B,s are present in the diet, rats can synthesize labile methy! 
groups from glycine, serine, acetone, or formic acid and hence do not 
require a methyl donor for growth. This was established by isotopic 
tracer studies which showed that carbon atoms from these substances 
appeared in the methyl groups of choline and thymine. Also, when rats 
were fed a diet containing all the known vitamins including folic acid 
and vitamin By2, but without any methyl donor, and with homocysteine 
as the only sulfur-containing amino acid, good growth oceurred. Pre- 
sumably the rats converted the homocysteine into methionine under these 
conditions. 

Other Metabolic Interconversions.of Amino Acids. Asa result of recent 
investigations, based almost entirely on the use of isotopic tracers, several 
other metabolic relationships among amino acids have been discovered. 
For example, L-cystine is synthesized in the animal body from L-serine 
and t-methionine. The intermediate steps, whieh involve homocysteine 
and cystathionine, are shown in Fig. 13-6. In some still obscure manner 
the cleavage of cystathionine (reaction 41) results in the formation 
of a-ketobutyric acid as the other product besides cysteine. Note that 
only the sulfur of the cystine is derived from methionine and that the 
rest of the molecule comes from serine. 

These reactions provide a reasonable explanation for the fact that 
cystine is not a nutritionally essential amino acid and that it has a 
“sparing action” for methionine. That is, when the dict contains plenty 
of cystine, no methionine has to be diverted to cystine synthesis so that 
less methionine is needed. Another substance which ean give rise to 
cystine in the body of the rat is L-lanthionine (p. 117). 

Another metabolic relationship, which is now well established, is the 
formation of serine from glycine. The most probable route of this syn- 
thesis is shown in Fig. 13-6, reactions 43 and 44. One molecule of glyeine 
is changed into formic aeid, whieh then combines with a second molecule 
of glycine to form serine. The reverse conversion of serine into glycine 
also occurs readily in the animal body. 
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Higher animals also are able to convert glutamic acid into proline, 
hydroxyproline, and ornithine, as follows: 


COOH 
H.NCH 
H 
CH, H.C-—-CH, (48) HOC sae SHE 
| Gi) Sas 
a HO ge ooH HC 
COOH ii H 
L-Glutamic acid L-Proline L-Hydroxyproline 
io 
COOH 
ae 
i 
LL 
li 
NH, 


L-Ornithine 


The ornithine produced is readily converted into two additional amino 
acids, citrulline and arginine (see urea formation, p. 352). Although 
arginine can thus be synthesized in the animal, the rate of production 
is often too slow to meet bodily needs. It has been shown, for example, 
that the growth of rats fed a ration lacking arginine is greatly stimu- 
lated by adding this amino acid. 

Tyrosine is another amino acid which is synthesized in the animal 
body, the precursor bemg phenylalanine: 


COOH ie 
H,NCH HN re 
CH, CH, 
(50) 
——_—_> 
OH 
L-Phenylalanine L-Tyrosine 


Accordingly, it has been found that tyrosine has a sparing action for 
phenylalanine, just as cystine has for methionine. 
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Utilization of amino acids 


The main use for amino acids in the animal body is the synthesis of 
tissue proteins. Such synthesis is not only necessary for young, growing 
animals, but it is also essential for full-grown adults, beeause tissue 
proteins are continually being broken down and resynthesized. Borsook 
gives 10 days as the half-life (period in which one-half of a substance 
is deeomposed) of the protems in the internal organs of man and 158 
days for those in other tissues (mainly the muscles). 

The amount of dietary protein needed to supply the normal require- 
ments of human beings depends on age (stage of growth) and on the 
amino aeid eomposition of the proteins consumed. Assuming good 
quality food proteins, satisfactory allowanees per kilogram of body 
weight are: men, 1 g.; women, 1-1.8 g.; ehildren, 1.5-3 g.; infants, 3.5 g. 


Conversion of amino acids into other metabolites 


In addition to protein synthesis, amino aeids are used as raw materials 
for the synthesis of a series of essential substances by animal tissues. 
The formation of nicotinic acid from tryptophan (p. 237) probably follows 
the pathway’ indicated below, although some details remain unproved: 


H NH, J5 NH, 
rs | oN | 
IC C— C—CH.—C—COOH Bee C—COCH,—C—COOH 
| | ! al — | | Ms 
Na es meet 
H H H 
L- Tryptophan Kynurenine 
a OC CH. —_c¢— COOH Hen | -C=COOEl 
Sao, ! | | ong 
SoS 7 aa ee 
| 
OH OH 
3-Hydroxy kynurenine 3-Hydroxy anthranilic 
acid 
H H 
HC* ~C—COOH HC* ~C—COOH 
| | are | 
HOSS mee OH HOS es 


Quinolinic acid Nicotinic acid 
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It has been established that nicotinic acid can be formed from trypto- 
phan in the actual tissues of the animal body, although the same con- 
version can also be brought about by intestinal microorganisms. 


H.N—CH—COOH 
jis 
CH, 


| 
CONH, 
L-Glutamine 


Glutamic acid is extensively converted into glutamine in animal tissues. 
In fact, a large part of the glutamic acid in the body, both free and 
combined, probably exists in the form of glutamine. 

Creatine and creatinine are produced from three amino acids, glycine, 
arginine, and methionine. The guanidine group of arginine first com- 
bines with glycine to form guanidoacetic acid, which then is methylated 
by methionine: 


| H, NH, NH, 
eae C=NH Cae 
NH (51) NH HCNH, 
H.NCH.COOH + = ('| 7 | + | 
(CH,); (es COOH 
HCNH, COOH 
COOH 
Glycine L-Arginine Guanidoacetic acid Ornithine 
NH, a i H, il 
lak i C=NH S 
(52) | 
i ae Ce: aris NCH; oF (CH). 
CH, HCNH, CH, HCNH, 
COOH COOH COOH COOH 
Guanidoacetic acid = L-Methionine Creatine L-Homocysteine 


The formation of ornithine in the first reaction has not been estab- 
lished, but would certainly be expected. Choline can also furnish the 
methyl group for the second reaction, but only indirectly by-first trans- 
ferring it to methionine. The creatine so formed is converted into the 
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anhydride, creatinine, through the intermediary formation of creatine 


phosphate. 
H 
NH, N= Po-ne 
ae (53a) = (53b) 
Ses ie rons HN oN ye ioe 
N—CH; a N—CH, 
CH; CH, 
Creatine 


Creatine phosphate 


H 
VEN 
HN=C CO 


\ 7 
N ar oa CH 2 
CH; 

Creatinine 


Tyrosine, itself produced from phenylalanine, is the starting point for the 
biosynthesis of melanin, the dark-colored pigment of the hair and skin, 
and for the hormones, adrenalin, noradrenalin, and thyroxine (see Chap. 
11). Melanin is produeed by the enzymatic oxidation of tyrosine to an 
unstable intermediate produet which polymerizes (reaets with itself) to 
form the high moleeular weight pigment. According to Mason the most 
probable course of the process is as follows: 


NH, NH, 
CH,—C—COOH CH,—C—COOH 
| | H 
e4 C SS Pa cx 

a |. (O) oT CH rearrangement 
HC x ben tyrosinase HOCK pe 

OH OH 

L-Tyrosine Dihydroxypheny] 


alanine, or ’’Dopa”’ 
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Abnormal metabolism of tyrosine and phenylalanine is exhibited by 
some people. In the eondition known as aleaptonuria, tyrosine 1s con- 
verted into homogentisic acid. This substance is exereted in the urine 


en hee To 
ai ae Hg “Ee 
HOCy\ CH HCy CH 

C 0 

H H 
Homogentisic acid Phenylpyruvic acid 


and causes it to turn black on standing exposed to air. In another con- 
dition, phenylketonuria, large amounts of phenylpyruvic acid are formed 
from phenylalanine and are excreted in the urine. This apparently 
results from an inability to convert phenylalanine to tyrosine. Both of 
these conditions represent hereditary abnormalities of amino acid 
metabolism. 

Certain amino aeids, particularly glycine, have also been demonstrated 
to be among the building blocks used by the animal in the biosynthesis 
of purines and porphyrins. The various carbon and nitrogen atoms of 
the purine skeleton come from the following sources: carbons 4 and 5, 
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a) N=C (6) 


Purine skeleton 


and nitrogen 7 from glycine; earbons 2 and 8 from aectic acid; carbon 
6 from earbon dioxide; and nitrogens 1, 3, and 9 from ammonia. In the 
porphyrin ring system, 


F ( 
\oo On Q) oe 
ce ee 
N 
LO (1) (Q) nN 
C(3) (4)C 


D Baie 
NY (a Ce ya 
(4) il (3 


Porphyrin ring system’ 


earbons A-2, B-2, C-2, D-2, a, 8, y, and & come from CHe of glyeine, 
while A-4, B-4, C-4, and D-4 are derived from the CH; of aeetie acid. 
Also the four nitrogen atoms come from the NH» group of glyeine. 
The meehanism by whieh these components are put together to form 
purine and porphyrin eompounds in the animal body is still un- 
known. 


Breakdown of amino acids in the animal body 


Deamination. In the average American diet more protein is con- 
sumed than is needed for synthesis of tissue proteins and the other essen- 
tial substanees derived from amino acids. Consequently, the body re- 
ecives an exeess of amino aeids which must be disposed of in some manner. 
Direet exeretion would be wasteful and, in fact, oceurs to only a small 
extent (in the urine). Most of the exeess amino aeids seem to be broken 
down by the process of oxidative deamination. Two steps are involved; 
first, dehydrogenation of the amino aeid forms an dino acid: 


1'The four individual pyrrole rings are sometimes designated as I, TI, III, and IV, 
respectively, rather than by A, B, C, and D (p. 187). 
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amino acid oxidase: 


Be eee (5A) HN ae PA) 


R R 
Amino acid Corresponding imino acid 


which in the second step is hydrolyzed to the eorresponding keto acid 
and ammonia: 
HIN=C—COOH + H.0 a 0=¢—COOH + NH 
es R 
A number of enzymes present in animal tissues catalyze the dehydrogena- 
tion of various amino acids (see Chap. 10). The hydrogen split off in 
the first step is transferred direetly to an aeceptor, which differs accord- 
ing to the enzyme involved, but frequently is oxygen. Assuming that 
oxygen is the aceeptor, the net result of oxidative deamination may be 
summarized by the following equation: 
G + H,0 
Seaiae cee ce CRN a Cir mse + NH; + H.0, 
R R 
The hydrogen peroxide is decomposed by catalase, or used to oxidize other 
metabolites. The other products are further metabolized as described 
below. 

Formation of Urea. Ammonia is a toxic substanee that cannot be 
tolerated by animal tissues in large amounts and therefore must be 
eliminated as fast as it is formed. For most higher animals it is com- 
bined with carbon dioxide to form the waste product, urea. A summary 
equation indicating the net result of this combination is as follows: 


2NH3 + CO. > H.N — CO — NH, + HO 
Urea 


However, such a direet union does not occur in the body. Urea is formed 
instead by a eyelic process involving several intermediate substances. 
Almost certainly, the immediate source of the urea is arginine, which is 
broken down into urea and ornithine by the enzyme, arginase: ' 


NH; Nit NH, 
C=NH (CH); + ©O 
oa no _attnase_, HO—NH, NH; 
eae po COOH 
HC—NH, 

COOH 


L-Arginine L-Ornithine Urea 
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Arginase is present in the livers of those species which excrete urea as the 
main end produet of nitrogen metabolism, but is absent from others 
such as birds, reptiles, and inseets which excrete uric acid instead of urea. 
Evidently there must be some way by whieh ammonia is incorporated 
into arginine in the body, in preparation for urea formation. A possible 
method, suggested in 1932 by Krebs and Henseleit, is known as the 
ornithine cycle: 


i ee 
NH, CO C=NH 
in C 
(CH); Tee NH + NH; = 
CO; | (58) | 
HCNH, ; (CH2); (CH2)s 
| + H.0 
COOH HCNH, HCNH, 
COOH COOH 
L-Ornithine L-Citrulline L-Arginine 


Splitting of the argmine which was formed would then give the end 
product, urea, plus another molecule of ornithine and start the cycle 
over again. 

Most investigators still regard this scheme as essentially correct, 
although later work has shown that aspartic and glutamic acids are also 
involved in the process and also that an energy source (probably ATP) 
is necessary to drive the reactions in the direction indicated. According 
to Ratner and Pappas the conversion of citrulline to arginine (reaction 
58) probably does not occur simply by addition of ammonia, as shown 
in the above equation, but rather by interaction with aspartic aeid: 


1 Hi, NH, 
2 COOH C=NH COOH 
oe (An 
mia a HN i intermediate wie a ae 
' condensation 
wae CH, product) (CH,); CH, 
HCNH, COOH HCNH, COOH 
COOIE COOH 
L-Citrulline L-Aspartic acid L-Arginine  L-Malic acid 


This indicates that the nitrogen of certain amino acids may be converted 

into urea in the body without ever having existed as free ammonia. 
Another modification of the Krebs-Henseleit eyele was proposed by 

Cohen and Grisolia. They presented evidence that the carbon dioxide 
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needed for reaction 57 does not react directly with ornithine, but first 
eombines with glutamic acid to form an intermediate substance, which 
then transfers its carbon dioxide to ornithine. Glutamine probably is 
not involved in urea formation; but it does serve as the souree of urinary 
ammonia (7.e., ammonium salts) in mammals. 


Metabolism of deaminated amino acid residues 


The products resulting from deamination of amino acids (usually a-keto 
acids) are in most eases utilized as a source of energy by the animal 
body, that is, oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. The metabolic 
pathways by which this oxidation oecurs are not fully known, but are 
certainly different for each amino acid. 

The keto acids from the deamination of alanine, aspartic acid, and 
glutamic acid are normal intermediates in carbohydrate metabolism and 
ean be either broken down to carbon dioxide and water or built up into 
glycogen or glucose by the reaetions already considered (Figs. 13-1, 
13-3, and 13-4). In diabetie dogs several other amino acids also are 
convertible, wholly or in part, into glucose. Included in this group are 
glycine, serine, arginine, and proline. 

Three of the amino aeids, phenylalanine, tyrosine, and leucine, produce 
acetoacetic acid when fed to diabetic dogs. This substance, it will be 
recalled, is one of the compounds resulting from oxidation of fatty acids 
in the animal body. These amino acids therefore appear to be oxidized, 
after being deaminated, in the manner of fatty acids. Amino acids which 
give rise to acetoacetic acid in the body are said to be ketogenic (form 
ketone bodies), whereas those convertible into carbohydrate are antt- 
ketogenic. 

In some eases ring structures of the more complex amino acids are 
nonutilizable. Tryptophan, for example, is partly degraded into indole 
and skatole, which are exereted in the feces. 


i H 
piaeree te ene 
HC C CH HC C CH 

So Ny Se Ny 

i H H H 

Indole Skatole 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ANIMAL METABOLISM 


1. Define metabolism, catabolism, anabolism. 
2. What is the main purpose of carbohydrate metabolism in the animal body? In 
which respects does this process resemble actual burning of carbohydrate in a flame? 


® 
? 
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3. Summarize the main factors operating to control the blood sugar level. 

4. Is lactic acid one of the intermediate substanees formed on the main pathway 
of normal carbohydrate metabolism? Under which conditions is it formed in con- 
siderable amounts? Why is it formed? What becomes of it? 

5. Show by balanced equations the net result of glycolysis, starting with glucose; 
of the combined operation of the citric acid eycle and the evtochrome system, starting 
with pyruvic acid. 

6. List four phosphorylated and six nonphosphorylated intermediate substances 
involved in carbohydrate metabolism. 

7. Summarize the evidence as to whether stored fat is metabolically active or 
inert. 

S. What is meant by “beta” oxidation of fatty acids; by “omega” oxidation? 
Which is most important in animal tissues? 

9, List eight substances which may be more or less directly produced from acetic 
acid in animal tissues. 

10. Discuss the relationship between the ability of animal tissues to carry out 
synthetic reactions and the need for amino acids or proteins in an animal’s food. 

11. Which metabolic reactions serve to link together the metabolism of carbo- 
hydrates and proteins; of carbohydrates and fats? 

12. What is transmethylation? Name the substances now known to serve as 
methyl group donors, and lst several substances produced in the body as a result 
of methylation. 

13. Name 5 substances produced in the animal body wholly or partially from 
glycine. 

14. Which amino acids are ketogenic; antiketogenic? 
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Chapter 14 


METABOLISM OF MICROORGANISMS 


Interrelations of microorganisms, animals and plants 


Microorganisms form an integral and indispensable part of a living 
world. Some consideration of their chemical activities is not only de- 
sirable but essential if an over-all view of biochemistry is to be obtained. 
Chlorophyll-containing plants are the “factories” in which organic matter 
is made and energy 1s stored. Many of the organic compounds produced 
in nature contain nitrogen, and in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 
bacteria, such as rhizobia, are undoubtedly the most important agents. 
The building of organic matter is balanced by its destruction; here again 
microorganisms seem to play the leading role. Dead plant and animal 
materials are converted by microorganisms into simple compounds such 
as carbon dioxide, ammonia and nitrates, which are used again by 
plants. Although animals contribute to the breakdown of organic matter, 
in the over-all effect microorganisms undoubtedly are the principal agents. 
The balance between construction and destruction of organic matter is 
often spoken of in connection with single elements and designated as 
the carbon cycle and the nitrogen cycle in nature. 

The intimate association of microorganisms and animals is of course 
obvious from the fact that animals act as hosts to vast numbers of bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract. The. importance of bacteria to the host is 
conspicuous in the case of ruminants, where they probably are indis- 
pensable. They break down cellulose and other resistant plant materials 
to compounds that ean be utilized by the animal, synthesizing all the 
B vitamins needed by the ruminant. Even nonruminants appear to 
derive a large part of their supply of certain vitatains, e.g., biotin, from 
the synthetic action of bacteria. 

On the debit side of the association account is the production of dis- 
ease by infectious microorganisms in animals and plants. The practical 
problem then is to promote the development of useful microorganisms 
and to retard the growth of harmful types. 

From a scientific viewpoint, the study of the metabolism of miecro- 
organisms has been a most fruitful effort. A first insight into inter- 
mediary metabolism came from a study of yeast. This has been extended 
to animals and bacteria, and from these studies a diversified but also a 
unified pattern of metabolism is emerging. 
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Growth requirements 


Energy and Carbon. Because of the thousands of species of micro- 
organisins, it is much more difficult to state their growth requirements 
than it is those of higher animals, where only a few species have to be 
considered. Perhaps the only general statement one can make is that 
all require some source of energy. A few species of microorganisms can, 
like plants, use light as a source of energy, but the vast majority obtain 
their energy from chemical elements or compounds. Merely listing a 
few examples shows the diversity of sources: elemental H, C, and §, 
simple compounds such as H»S and NHs, carbon compounds ranging from 
carbon dioxide and methane through the carbohydrates, lipides, and 
proteins to such resistant materials as lignin and paraffin. 

Stephenson cites an example from the work of den Dooren de Jong 
to illustrate the amazing synthetic powers of microorganisms. The 
bacterium, Pseudomonas putida, can meet all its carbon requirements 
from 77 different carbon compounds out of 200 tested. The utilizable 
compounds included 6 carbohydrates, 10 alcohols, 13 fatty acids, 17 
amino acids, 9 amides, and 7 amines. It would probably be a safe 
statement to make that there is no form of combined carbon in the 
world that cannot be utilized by some microorganism. 

Nitrogen. Since all living cells contain protein, some form of nitrogen 
must be supplied. In some cases atmospheric nitrogen is utilized (e.g., 
Azotobacter vinelandi?) ; in others, inorganic nitrogen, such as nitrates 
and ammonia, is adequate (e.g., yeasts, molds, and autotrophic bacteria) ; 
but in many others only amino acids can mect the needs of the cell. 
Lactic acid bacteria are conspicuous examples of cells that require pre- 
formed amino acids for growth. One of these, Leuconostoc mesenteroides, 
requires 17 amino acids, many more than are required by higher ani- 
mals. 

The requirement for certain amino acids may depend upon the absence 
of a vitamin. For example, some strains of propionic acid bacteria 
require riboflavin if ammonium sulfate is the source of nitrogen, but if 
amino acids are supplied, no riboflavin is needed. Another example is 
Lactobacillus arabinosus, which grows without tryptophan if vitamin Be 
is present, and without Bs if tryptophan is present. In both cases it 
synthesizes the compound that is omitted. Hence there is not an absolute 
requirement for either compound, but the cell cannot make both com- 
pounds simultaneously. 

The interesting phenomenon of imbalance among amino acids exists 
in microorganisms, perhaps more markedly than with higher animals. 
Thus a certain strain of Escherichia coli will grow in the absence of 
tyrosine, but not in its presence unless phenylalanine is also present. In 
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this instance tyrosine and phenylalanine are antagonistic to one another. 
There are many other examples of imbalance between amino aeids. 

Growth of some bacteria requires, or is increased by, purines and 
pyrimidines in the culture medium (e.g., Staphylococcus aureus and 
Clostridium tetant). Some bacteria use uric acid and other purines as 
their sole source of carbon and nitrogen (e.g., Clostridium acidiurict). 

Growth Factors (Vitamins, etc.). The growth faetor requirements of 
microorganisms vary over a wide range of compounds. For example, 
E.coli can grow in a medium containing no B vitamins, whereas Lacto- 
bacillus casei requires at least seven of these vitamins and, in addition, 
some growth factors of undetermined nature. In some cases only a part 
of the vitamin molecule is required preformed in the medium; e.g., the 
B-alanine part of pantothenic acid by yeast and the pantoyl! part of it 
by Acetobacter suboxydans. In other cases, a combined form of the 
vitamin is required; e.g., nicotinamide riboside by Hemophilus parain- 
fluenzae and pantetheine (pantothenic acid-@-aminoethanethiol) by 
Lactobacillus bulgaricus. An example of a progressively more complex 
series of compounds, and bacteria requiring them, follows: 


Bacteria Compounds required 
Chostmialinni, GBCCOMNMODTO <2 s56.0en6n50c0- p-aminobenzoic acid 
DENG MTOCOCCUS [ECOUS 0.55. 502 hacen deca eases pteroic acid 
JLGERODRHCHNS CPBCD. 5 ooneccen,0000us00nonnabde pteroyl] glutamic acid 
ILQCODHAHOS CRUROWOPUTD on onccxasnucneeneunor formyltetrahydropteroylglutamic acid 


The probable explanation of this series is that the last compound in 
the series is either the one that functions in metabolism or is nearer 
to it than the earlier members. The bacteria that need only the simpler 
compounds probably synthesize the complex compound from the simpler 
ones. For example, Cl. acetobutylicum can perform all the syntheses 
between p-aminobenzoic acid and formyltetrahydropteroylglutamie acid, 
and L. cttrovorum eannot perform some, if any, of them. 

Another such progressively complex series starts with pantothenic 
acid, proceeds to pantetheine, and ends with coenzyme A. A third series 
can be formed from pyrimidine (or thiazole), thiamine, and lipothiamide. 
The existence of these series of compounds suggests that the compound 
actually functioning in the metabolism of the eell is the complex com- 
pound and not the simple one. 

The fat-soluble vitamins (A, D, E, and K), so essential for animals, 
are not required by microorganisms. Many microorganisms synthesize 
K and carotene and ergosterol, the precursors of A and D. Ascorbie 
acid stimulates the growth of some bacteria, but it seems to act as a 
reduction-oxidation compound rather than as a vitamin. On the other 
hand, many other compounds not required in the diet of animals serve 
as growth factors for microorganisms. Examples of sueh compounds, 
in addition to those already named, and the associated microorganisms 
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follow: hemin (Hemophilus influenzae); putrescine, NH2(CHe) «NH» 
(HZ. parainfluenzae) ; a-lipoie acid, also called thioctic acid, p. 254 (Strep- 
tococcus lactis and Tetrahymena geleii) ; coprogen, an organic-iron eom- 
pound (Philobolus kleinii). 

Inorganic Elements. The requirement of K, Mg, Mn, Fe, S, and P 
for the growth of microorganisms is well established, and numerous reports 
indicating the need for Ca, Cu, Zn, Mo, and Co have appeared. The 
reason for the uncertainty regarding the need for some of these elements 
is the small amount that is required and the difficulty of removing traces 
of these elements from the medium. An example of the difficulties that 
exist is illustrated by a study of the vitamin By». requirements of bacteria. 
This vitamin is synthesized by many bacteria, and since it contains cobalt, 
this element must have been present in the medium. While the vitamin 
can be shown to have been formed, the presence of cobalt in the medium 
is not easily demonstrated. The quantity of cobalt required for the 
svnthesis of all the vitamin needed by the bacteria is of the order of 
0.4 mpg Co per liter t of medium—a quantity that is not easily detected. 

On the other hand, microorganisms that synthesize large quantities 
(e.g., 2-3 pg per milliliter) of vitamin B,2 must be supplied with cobalt 
salts if maximal yields of vitamin By are to be obtained. 

In praetical work the needs of microorganisms for all the inorganic 
elements are met by adding phosphate or sulfate salts of potassium, 
magnesium, mangancse, and iron to the medium. These salts usually 
carry enough impurities to meet the needs, if any, of the microorganism 
for other elements. 


Growth efficiency 


Cells differ greatly as to the efficiency with which they eonvert nutrients 
into cell material. The comparison is best made on the basis of dry 
matter of food converted into dry matter of cells, in order to eliminate 
the effect of varying moisture contents on the calculations. If the 
figures are expressed on a percentage basis, the efficiency of the cell is 
obtained. The efficiency varies under different conditions, but if those 
giving optimal values are taken, the conversion of nutrients into cell 
dry matter is about as follows: 


Group Example Per cent © 
Aerobic bacteria ......... AZ0LO0GCLE In OlOnGn a 06 6... das op ee Hea 
Anaerobic bacteria ... ...Clostriditum acetobutylicum ................-.. , 1 
NieaSt2245. ep een eee nen Saccharomyces cerevisiae, aerobic growth ........ 50 
CASE. “2h. eee eee ee Saccharomyces eerevisiae, anaerobic growth ...... 5 
Mioldsece fuera eee: Penicillium ehrysogenum, in penicillin production. 40 
MialdS aca: eee Aspergillus niger, in citric acid production ........ 5 


1 One milligram is equivalent to 1,000 micrograms (yg) and one microgram is equiva- 
lent to 1,000 millimicrograms (mug). 
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Young of some common higher animals: 
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Yeast when grown under aerobic conditions is probably the most 
efficient of the microbial cells; molds come next and, from the meager data 
available, bacteria are third. Animals, even the most efficient, are far 
below aerobic microorganisms in their ability to convert food into living 
cells. 

Slow-growing animals are less efficient than animals that attain ma- 
turity in a short time. This is to be expected since cells that grow 
slowly use up a larger proportion of the food for maintenance than rapidly 
growing cells. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy figures are those comparing aerobic 
and anaerobic growth. For example, the same species of yeast gives 
about 10 times more weight of cells under acrobie than under anaerobic 
conditions. Producers of baker’s yeast understand this fact and blow 
enormous quantities of air through the medium to obtain high yields 
of yeast. Under anaerobic conditions the nutrients, e.g., glucose, are 
converted mainly into ethyl aleohol and earbon dioxide instead of into 
yeast cells. It is impossible to have high yields of cells and aleohol 
in the same fermentation. The situation is analogous to that with 
cattle; the farmer obtains a high production of either beef or milk, but 
not both from the same animal. 

The effect of aerobic conditions in stimulating the growth of cells is 
seen also by comparing the two bacteria, A. vinelandii and Cl. aceto- 
butylicum. The first is an aerobe and gives high yields of eells. The 
second, an anaerobe, gives a lew yicld of cells but large amounts of 
products such as acctone, ethyl alcohol, and butyl alcohol. 

Molds are aerobic microorganisms. If allowed to grow under favor- 
able conditions, e.g., penicillin fermentation, they are about as efficient 
as yeast in converting nutrients into cells. In citric fermentation, growth 
is deliberately restricted in order to promote the yield of citric acid. 


Metabolic rate 


Microorganisms transform matter at a much faster rate than do animals. 
It takes about 100 days for an adult human being to consume his own 
weight of food. Cattle accomplish this in 40 days and swine do it in 
20 days. Yeast cells take about 30 minutes to metabolize their weight 
of nutrients. The mold A. niger converts its own weight of glucose to 
gluconic acid in about 2 minutes, and a urea-splitting bacterium trans- 
forms its weight of urea to ammonia in a few seconds. One reason why 
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some microorganisms work so fast is that they derive very little energy 
from the chemical changes that they bring about. Hence, of necessity, 
they must work over a large amount of matter in order to meet their 
energy needs. 


Contparison of microorganisms with respect to end products 


The term fermentation may be defined as the chemical process by 
which organic compounds are converted into new compounds by micro- 
organisms or by enzymes obtained from microorganisms. With modi- 
fying words it is used in a broad sense to designate products formed, 
materials utilized, or agents involved. When dealing with products 
formed, we have such phrases as alcohol fermentation, citric acid fer- 
mentation, penicillin fermentation, tea fermentation, ete. To feature 
the materials utilized, such terms as glucose-, xylose-, cellulose-fermenta- 
tion are used. In designating the microbiological agent sueh expressions 
as yeast fermentation, bacterial fermentation, and mold fermentation are 
employed. In this chapter the word fermentation is used in all three 
of these ways. No distinction is made among processes that are 
anaerobic and produce gas, e.g., aleoholic fermentation, those that are 
anaerobic and produce no gas, e.g., lactic acid fermentation, and those 
that are aerobic and produce gas (carbon dioxide), e.g., citric acid and 
penicillin fermentations. 

In a restricted sense the term fermentation is used to denote an 
anaerobic type of metabolism. Associated with this usage is the term 
respiration, brought over from animal metabolism to denote what in 
effect 1s complete oxidation of the substrate to carbon dioxide and water. 
Attempts to separate microbial metabolism into fermentation and respira- 
tion processes seem highly artificial, since the yeast cell, for example, 
may opcrate on either an aerobic system or an anaerobic system, and at 
times even on both systems simultancously. 

In Table 14-1 are listed the products that are characteristic of bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds. The percentage given for the glucose or fructose 
converted into the corresponding product 1s maximal, or nearly so. It 
is believed that figures showing such a performance of a microorganism 
are more meaningful than data obtained under conditions that do not 
permit the cells to function at or near their optimal capacity. 

An inspection of this table shows that there are about a half dozen 
products that are common to all three groups. Carbon dioxide is the 
compound that is not only common to all three, but is also produced 
in large amounts by many members of each group. It is probably a 
universal product of cell metabolism. In certain cases a product is 
more generally found in one or two of the groups rather than in the 
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others. Lactic acid, for example, is produced by many bacteria, but 
only a few molds make it, and yeasts produce it only in traces or under 
special conditions. 

Products that are limited to bacteria are hydrogen, the lower fatty 
acids, butylene glycol, butyl alcohol, acetone, and isopropyl alcohol. 
Several of these products are closely related, as will be shown later. 

Di- and tri-basie acids are characteristic of molds. Suecinie acid is 
the only one of this type common to all three groups. Although it has 
been found in yeast fermentations, it appears to originate from onxida- 
tion and decarboxylation of glutamic acid rather than from glucose. 

If a fourth column to include animals were tabulated, it would be 
found to be mostly negative, except for carbon dioxide. Lactic acid, 
acetic acid, and acetone are found at times in the urine, but they are 
not normal end produets of animal metabolism. 

The high yields obtained with some microorganisms have made possible 
a number of industrial fermentations. The mechanism of the formation 
of these products will be discussed later. 


Table 14-1] 


Characteristic end products of carbohydrate metabolism formed by 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds * 


CoMPoUND Bacteria Yeasts Molds 
Carbon dioxide ...... Cl. acetobutylicum, 55 S. cerevisiae, 45 P. chrysogenum, 70 
actichacideen eee L. delbriickii, 90 S. cerevisiae, trace R. oryzae, 75 
Hihylaleahol 2... -. T. mobile, 45 S. cerevisiae, 45 F. avenaceum, 40 
AGOUIG DONC! coucsccuse L. gayonu, 10 -  §. cerevisiae, 1-3 A. niger, trace 
Cl eels eee ee ne L. lycopersict, 20 S. cerevisiae, 1-40 Aspergillus sp., 10 
Mileimtll ..cceaennse L. gayonti, 65 None Aspergillus sp., 35 
Gluconic acid ....... A. suboxydans, 95 None A. niger, 95 
Propionic acid ....... P. pentosaceum, 60 None t 
Hormic acigi......).- E. typhi, 10 None None 
iy mO@EN Gee aes nn oe E. coli, 0.5 None None 
Succinic acid ........ E. coli, 12 Doubtful Rhizopus, sp., small 
A@OUOMD <2 52sec neo: A. aerogenes, 0.5 Trace None 
Butylene glycol ...... A. aerogenes, 45 i None 
TBMSAME BNC oo accsene Cl. saccharobutyricum, None None 

40 
owl alkeolvall ..5.6+- Cl. acetobutylicum, 20 None None 
ING CtONC Cl. acetobutylicum, 7 None None 
Isopropyl! alcohol ....Cl. butylicum, 6 None None 
@xalic acid 2.55 ee None None A. niger, 80 
Bumvaric acid) — ase None None R. nigricans, 60 
Gite acid 5... 4s None None A. niger, 90 


*The microorganisms named are typical of the best producers of the compounds. 
The figures denote the maximum percentage of product, based on glucose or fructose 
fermented, that has been found in the literature. The yield of product, usually less, 
will vary with other substrates, microorganisms, and fermentation conditions. 
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AEROBIC METABOLISM OF CARBOHYDRATES 


The conventional and most convenient method of classifying the varied 
types of metabolism performed by microorganisms is on the basis of 
utilization of oxygen. If oxygen is used, the metabolism is called aerobic; 
and if not, it is designated as anaerobic. This is an arbitrary classifica- 
tion, as many organisms have both an aerobic and an anaerobic system 
and operate on one or the other as circumstances require. Examples of 
such microorganisms are /, coli and ordinary baker’s yeast, S. cerevisiae. 
Bacteria that can grow either in the presence or absence of air are termed 
facultative aerobes or facultative anaerobes depending upon which con- 
dition appears more favorable. 


By bacteria 


In general, aerobic bacteria oxidize sugars to carbon dioxide and water, 
but there are certain bacteria that are exceptions to this rule. Acetobacter 
suboxydans, for example, oxidizes the carbons along the chain of a 
polyhydroxy substance like glucose, but cannot cut the chain into shorter 
pieces. From glucose it forms gluconie acid and 5-ketogluconic acid, 
and from sorbitol it makes sorbose. The oxidizability of a compound 
is very specific and depends upon the structure of the molecule. For 
example, sorbitol and mannitol are oxidized to the corresponding keto- 
sugars, sorbose and fructose, respectively; but ducitol, the alcohol cor- 
responding to galactose, is not attacked. From a study of these and 
other sugar alcohols, Bertrand concluded that two alcohol groups adjacent 
to the primary alcohol must be c’s to one another for oxidation to take 
place. Dulcitol and xylitol do not have such a structure and are not 
oxidized. However, as more polyhydric alcohols and bacteria have been 
studied, it has been found that the requirements are both less specific 
and more complex than is expressed by Bertrand’s rule. 

Aerobic bacteria are very important in the production of vinegar, anti- 
biotics, and enzymes; in the retting of flax; and in the disposal of sewage 
by the activated sludge proccss. Antibiotics are of special interest and 
recent development. An antibiotic is generally defined as an organic 
compound produced by microorganisms which in small concentrations 
inhibits or kills other microorganisms, usually pathogenic in character. 
The definition is admittedly arbitrary, as it excludes inhibitory com- 
pounds produced by higher plants, such as quinine, and purely synthetic 
compounds, such as sulfa drugs. The term as thus defined, however, is 
useful and convenient for practical purposes. 

The number of antibiotics reported in the literature runs into several 
hundreds. Most of these are poorly characterized chemically, but ap- 
proximately 60 have been obtained sufficiently pure to permit determina- 
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tion of their elementary composition. Some of these antibiotics are well- 
characterized strueturally, but most of them are poorly defined chemical 
eompounds. One reason why so little is known regarding the chemical 
nature of many antibioties is the fact that they are too toxie for clinical 
use. Toxicity removes one of the strong ineentives for determining 
their structure. This is unfortunate, because a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of a toxie substance is perhaps as important as an understanding 
of the make-up of the less toxie substance. There is a fine opportunity 
for qualified chemists in this field. 

The best known antibiotic in actual use is of course penicillin, but 
since it is a mold product it will be diseussed in the section on molds. 
The other antibioties are produced either by bacteria or streptomycetes. 
The latter are classified as bacteria, although they have mold-like char- 
acteristics, for example, growth in long thread-like filaments. Each of 
these antibiotics will be discussed separately. 

Streptomycin. This antibiotic was discovered by Waksman and asso- 
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clates in 1944 and is produced by the microorganism Streptomyces griseus. 
Like most microorganisms, S. griseus produces several other antibioties, 
namely, mannosidostreptomycin, a combination of mannose and strepto- 
mycin; actidione, an antifungal compound (Ci;H23NO4); and grisein 
(CyoHoiNipO20SFe). By selection, strains of S. griseus have been obtained 
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which give mainly streptomycin, and in high yields—about 2-3 g. per 
liter of medium. This antibiotic is produced by many companies in the 
United States and foreign countries. In 1952 the production in the 
United States was 440,000 Ib., and the markct value at the plants was 
about $50,000,000. 

Its use is attended with some drawbacks. The tuberele and other 
bacteria become resistant to streptomycin. It also has toxie effects on 
the eighth cranial nerve which may lead to deafness on prolonged use. 
However, in spite of much effort, no other antibiotic has been found 
equal to streptomycin in the treatment of tuberculosis. See Fig. 14-1. 


se vadanarane + Be lay a tai eo bi — - | AE Hehehe RE Sa: 


Courtesy of Abbott Laboratories. Courtesy of The Squibb Institute for 
: Medical Research. 
(a) (b) 


Fig. 14-1. Tubercle bacillus and streptomycin. (a) Photomicrograph of 
infected lung tissue of mouse. The rod-like particles are Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis, the microorganism that causes tuberculosis. Other dark areas 
show accompanying cellular lung tissue. (b) Crystals of streptomycin tri- 
chloride, the most useful antibiotic in the treatment of tuberculosis. 


Streptomycin, as can be seen from the structural formula, is a complex 
organic base consisting of three parts: streptidine, streptose, and a methyl 
derivative of glucosamine. The streptidine base contains two guanidino 
groups (compare arginine, p. 120) which give streptomycin its salt-forming 
characteristics. Commercial preparations of streptomycin are usually 
the trihydrochloride or trihydrosulfate. Streptidine is clearly a deriva- 
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tive of inositol, a vitamin which is found in many plant and animal 
materials. 

Streptose is an unusual type of sugar. It has an aldehyde group 
attached along the carbon chain to give a branching structure. The 
aldehyde group can be reduced chemically to give the corresponding 
aleohol. This derivative was thought for a time to be superior to strepto- 
mycin chnically, but later work indieated that it had the same disad- 
vantages as streptomycin. 

It has been suggested that streptomycin interferes with nucleie acid 
metabolism. Since it is a basie substance, it may react with the acidic 
groups of nucleic acid and form complexes that are not metabolized. 
According to Umbreit, the mode of action of streptomycin is through 
interference with pyruvic acid metabolism. This is a complex phenome- 
non involving many enzymes, coenzvmes, and chemical changes. If 
streptomycin interferes with the pyruvate metabolism of microorganisins, 
the question naturally arises as to why it does not affeet the same metab- 
olism in the animal? The explanation usually given is that streptomycin 
does not penetrate the animal! cell but remains in the extracellular fluid. 
The bacteria infecting the animal cannot prevent the entrance of strepto- 
myein into their cells, hence their metabolism becomes deranged and 
they die. 

Bacteria rapidly acquire resistance to streptomycin, and in such cells 
Umbreit has found that the oxalacetate-pyruvate relation has disap- 
peared. The bacteria have apparently been able to develop a new me- 
tabolic pathway with which streptomycin does not interfere. A still more 
puzzling phenomenon is the development of dependent bacteria, that. is, 
bacteria that will not grow unless streptomycin is added to the medium. 
No satisfactory explanation has as yet been found for the development 
of dependent strains. A possible explanation that has been advaneed 
is that the dependent strain produces so much of some metabolite that 
it kills itself when no streptomycin is present to counteract the effect of 
this metabolite. Some support for this theory is found in the increased 
production of the metabolite para-aminobenzoie acid by certain bacteria 
when sulfanilamide is added to the medium. 
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biologically and chemically. The structural formula for terramycin was 
worked out first and is given above. Aureomycin, CooHe3;NeOsCl, has 
the same basic structure as terramycin. Both are derivatives of naphtha- 
cene and have many groups in common. Aurcomycin contains a chlorine 
atom and one less hydroxyl group than terramycin, but the chlorine and 
hydroxyl group are not interchangeable. They occupy different places 
in the molecule, as indicated by the Cl and H in parentheses in the struc- 
tural formula. Chlorine replaces a hydrogen at position 10, and a hydro- 
gen takes the place of the hydroxyl at 12 in the terramycin formula. 
There seems also to be some doubt as to the location of the dimethylamino 
group in aureomycin; it may be interchanged with the hydroxyl group 
attached at 4a. Both compounds form yellow-colored salts and have 
many other similar physical and chemical properties. For further details 
the many papers on these antibiotics that have appeared recently should 
be consulted. 

As would be expected from their close chemical relationship, they 
are much alike in their bacterial spectrum. Both act on gram-positive ! 
and gram-negative bacteria, on organisms producing rickettsial discases, 
e.g., typhus fever, and are potent in certain virus infections, such as 
virus pneumonia. Neither antibiotic is effective against the tubercle 
bacillus, bacteria of the proteus and pseudomonas types, or fungi. Aureo- 
mycin and terramycin are given by mouth in clinical treatments. 

Aureomycin and terramycin are produced commercially by fermenta- 
tion. The microorganism producing aureomycin is called Streptomyces 
aureofaciens because of the golden yellow appearance of the colonies of 
the microorganism on agar plates and also because the antibiotic is yellow. 
The terramycin organism is named Streptomyces rimosus because of the 
cracked appearance of the colonies on agar plates. 

Since each antibiotic is produced by a single company, no official 
figures are available as to the yearly production. Judging from the 
widespread use of these antibiotics, their production must be several 
hundred thousand pounds per year and their market value must run 
into millions of dollars. 

Chloromycetin (Chloramphenicol). Chloromycetin is the name com- 
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1 Bacteria that take the gram-stain are called gram-positive and those that do not 
are said to be gram-negative. Consult a book on bacteriology for the reagents (e.g., 
gentian violet, etc.) used in making the stain and the method of performing it. 
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monly used for this antibiotic, but it is also known by the more chemical 
name chloramphenicol. The compound contains chlorine and is pro- 
duced by a streptomyces, henee it is quite apparent how the word 
Chloromycetin came to be devised. The microorganism producing 
Chloromycetin is called Streptomyces venezuelae, an obviously poor name 
since it denotes geographieal origin and not an inherent characteristic. 
The microorganism was obtained from a sample of soil from Venezuela. 
It has also been found in soils from Illinois and Japan and is probably 
widely distributed in nature. 

It is produced industrially both by fermentation and by synthesis. 
To date it is the only commercial antibiotic that is produced synthetically 
as well as by fermentation. 

The most distinctive feature about the chemical structure of Chloro- 
myeetin is the nitro group. Few organic compounds in nature contain 
a nitro group. It also contains chlorine, whieh, though not common, 
oceurs in aureomyecin and a number of mold products, e.g., erdin. The 
presence of an amide linkage relates it to peptides and explains its 
hydrolysis by enzymes found in cells of Proteus vulgaris. Chloromycetin 
contains no acidic or basic groups, hence it does not form salts. It is 
a neutral compound that crystallizes as colorless needles or elongated 
plates. 

Chloromyeetin is relatively inactive against gram-positive bacteria, 
but is very potent against the gram-negative bacteria associated with 
intestinal diseases such as typhoid fever and dysentery. It is active 
against the same rickettsial and viral diseases as aureomycin and terra- 
mycin. 

Chloromyeetin is relatively stable to acids and alkali, is rapidly ab- 
sorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract, and hence is usually given by 
mouth. Liver and kidney tissues reduce the —NOz group to an —NH2 
group. About 90 per cent of the administered dose is excreted as an 
inactive compound and 10 per cent as unchanged Chloromycetin in 24 
hours. 

Terramycin, aureomycin, and Chloromycetin are alike in bacterial spec- 
trum and appear to be similar in their mode of action; they interfere 
strongly with protein synthesis but are much less effective in stopping 
nucleic acid synthesis. A more specific reaetion in protein metabolism 
has been observed for Chloromyeetin. It acts as an antagonist against 
phenylalanine, but the antagonism is noncompetitive. Only low con- 
centrations of Chloromycetin ean be overcome by addition of phenyl- 
alanine. At higher concentrations its effect cannot be reversed by 
adding more phenylalanine. This makes Chloromycetin a particularly 
effective antimetabolite sinee the inhibited organism cannot counteract 
the Chloromycetin by producing more phenylalanine. 

Bacitracin, Polymyxin, and Tyrothricin. These three antibiotics are 
all polypeptides and are produced respectively by Bacillus licheniformis, 
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Bacillus polymyxa, and Bacillus brevis. The amino acid content of 
bacitracin is given in Table 5-4 and presents no unusual features. There 
are several polymyxins, A, B, C, D, and E, and each one contains large 
amounts (nore than 50 per cent) of the unusual amino acid, L-a,y-di- 
aminobutyric acid. A second distinctive feature is the presence in the 
molecule of a nine-carbon fatty acid, probably 6-inethyloctanoic acid. 

Tyrothricin is not a homogeneous substanee but consists mainly of 
gramicidin, a neutral cyclic polypeptide. On hydrolysis gramicidin gives 
five amino acids and ethanolamine, NH»CH.2CH.O8F. 

Bacitracin resembles penicillin in being most active against gram-posi- 
tive bacteria. It causes kidney damage (evidenced by albumin in the 
urine). Beeause of this toxic effect, its use is limited to combating local 
infeetions. 

The polymyxins are very potent against gram-negative bacteria, in- 
eluding the very resistant Proteus and Pseudomonas bacteria. Unfortu- 
nately, the polymyxins cause more or less kidney damage, so their use 
will probably be limited to refraetory infections that do not respond to 
other treatments. 

Tyrothriein is the oldest commereial antibiotic, but probably the least 
used of the commercial products. It aets on gram-positive bacteria 
but is not suitable for injection or oral administration. It is used only 
for topieal purposes, that 1s, where it can be brought into direct contact 
with the infecting organism, e.g., surface abscesses. 

Because of the millions of gallons of media that must be used for the 
production of antibiotics, the fermentation 1s done im deep tanks of 
5-15,000 gallon capacity. Sterile air is foreed through the medium at 
the rate of about one-half volume of air per volume of medium per minute. 
The medium is also stirred vigorously to increase aeration. Deep tank 
fermentation was first developed for the production of penicillm and 
later applied to the production of other antibiotics and vitamins. 

Vitamin Bye is produced simultaneously with streptomycin, aureomycin, 
and terramyein. Hence producers of these antibiotics obtain a second 
valuable product in the same fermentation. Vitamin Bj», is also pro- 
duced commercially by a mixed aerobacter-proteus type of fermentation. 
The vitamin is formed by many different kinds of bacteria and molds. 
Yeasts produce little, if any, of it. 


By yeast 


Baker’s yeast can grow under both aerobic and anacrobie conditions. 
Tf an abundance of air and a low concentration of sugar (e.g., 0.5 per 
cent) are supplied, the end products of metabolism are mainly carbon 
dioxide and yeast (50 per cent of the weight of sugar is obtained as dry 
weight of yeast); there is practically no aleohol. See Fig. 14-2. 
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If the sugar eontent of the medium is raised to 5 per eent, the yield of 
yeast-is markedly redueed, and much aleohol is formed. In other words, 
an anaerobic type of metabolism eomes to the front, although an abun- 
dance of air is present. The explanation for this is that ordinary yeast 
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Courtesy of Dr. Charles N. — eee Laboratories. 
Fig. 14-2. Budding veast cells. 


has a weak aerobic enzyme system and a strong anaerobic system. If 
more sugar is present than ean be metabolized acrobically, the anaerobie 
system begins to operate. 


By molds 


Molds cannot grow in the absence of air; carbon dioxide and water are 
the usual produets of metabolism. However, many species convert 
large percentage of the sugar in the medium into other earbon products. 
Examples of products that make up more than 40 per cent by weight of 
the sugar consumed and the molds produeing them are given in Table 
14-1. The highest yields of eompounds in the table are for gluconie 
acid. Actually over 100 per cent has been obtained, if allowanee ts 
made for glueose going to mycelium. This yield is possible since one 
oxygen 1s added per mole of glueose, which amounts to 196 g. of glueonie 
acid from 180 g. of glucose, or 109 per cent. 

Citric Acid. This acid has been obtained many times in yields of 
80-90 per cent, but the usual yields, without allowing for glucose going 
to myeelium, are around 70 per eent. Very special conditions have to 
be maintained to keep the mold growth low. Such conditions are low 
concentrations of metals, particularly manganese, high concentrations 
of sugar, and low pH in the medium. An explanation for the effect of 
manganese is that this metal serves as a eofaetor for some enzyme system 
that funetions in the breakdown and oxidation of citrie acid. If there 
is a deficiency of manganese, the enzyme eannot operate, and then citric 
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acid accumulates. Associated with citric acid production is sparse spore 
formation. The mycelium presents a beaded or braided appearance, and 
this appearance supports the idea that aceumulation of citric acid is an 
abnormal type of metabolism. 

One of the theoretical problems connected with citric acid production 
is how to harmonize the high yield with the conventional system of inter- 
mediary metabolism that operates in yeast and animals (p. 331). This 
system would require three 2-carbon pieces, or one and one-half moles 
of glucose per mole of citric acid. On a percentage basis only 71 per 
cent of citric acid could be obtained. Many theories have been proposed 
to account for higher yields. The current and best explanation is the 
uptake of carbon dioxide by pyruvic acid to form oxalacetic acid (Wood- 
Werkman reaction) and condensation of this acid with acetic acid to form 
citric acid: 


CO, + CH3 * CO» COOH HOOC : CH, : CO: COOH 
HOOC : CH2 * CO» COOH + CH; * COOH HOOC: CH, : C(OH) - COOH 


CH. * COOH 


Uptake of isotopic carbon dioxide has been shown to take place, but 
whether this is adequate to aeecount for the high yields is still not certain. 
The mechanism of citric acid formation is under active investigation in 
both animal and mold studies, and many of the questions now unanswered 
should be cleared up in the near future. 

Penicillin. Besides the major products mentioned in Table 14-1, 
molds produce hundreds of other compounds in amounts from a fraction 
of a per cent to 10 per cent. The best known of these products is peni- 
cillin. Approximately 20 tons of penicillin are produced every month 
in the United States alone. Yields of 1 g. of penicillin per liter of medium 
are usual, and about 70 per cent of the penicillin in the broth is recovered 
as finished product. A typical medium is: lactose, 3 per cent; corn 
steep solids (the concentrate of the water extract obtained in the indus- 
trial manufacture of starch, gluten, and other corn products), 3 per cent; 
calcium carbonate, 0.5 per cent; sodium sulfate, 0.1 per cent; pheny!l- 
acetic acid, 0.3 per cent. The medium is sterilized, inoculated with a 
high-yielding strain of Penicillium chrysogenum, and aerated and stirred 
vigorously during the fermentation period, 3-4 days. The penicillin is 
extracted from the acidified broth with amyl acetate, transferred to a 
buffer, purified, and finally erystallized as the sodium, potassium, or 
proeaine salt. Since penicillin is an aeid, many different salts can be 
made, but the above three are those in commercial use. More than a 
dozen companies are producing penicillin in this country, and the market 
value of the yearly produet has been more than 100 million dollars for 
several years. See Fig. 14-3. 


(b) 


Courtesy of Myron P. Backus. Courtesy of Abbott Laboratories. 


(a) (c) 


Fig. 14-8. Production of penicillin. (a) Colony of the high-yielding 
penicillin mold, Penicillium chrysogenum, Wis. Q176. This culture was 
used industrially for many years to produce penicillin. (b) Fermentation 
tanks of 6000 gal. capacity used in the submerged production of penicillin. 
(c) Crystals of the sodium salt of penicillin. 
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The yield of penicillin has been increased about a thousandfold over 
that obtained in the beginning of its production. The high yield has 
been attained largely by selection of better cultures. The best of these 
have been obtained by treating the mold spores with x-ray, ultraviolet 
light, or N-mustard gas to give high-yielding mutants. 

Other factors in obtaining high yields have been the use of better 
media and better methods of aeration and agitation of the media. The 
improvement in penicillin yields is strikingly similar to the development 
in wheat-raising. Penicillin production might be called factory farming, 
for the principles operating are the same as in wheat production. 

Molds produce at least a half dozen different types of penicillin in 
the same medium. These differ only in the R group part of the mole- 
mule. Today, only one type of penicillin is wanted in commerce, that 
is the benzyl or G penicillin, which has the formula 


HES 
OB CHG NHB" [C= (Cher 


| 
O=C—N—— CH —COOH 
ed 
R group Penicillin G 


If a suitable precursor, e.g., phenylacetic acid, is added to the medium, 
the mold obligingly responds by incorporating this compound into the mol- 
ecule. Other R groups are: in F penicillin, pentenyl (CH3*CHz,* CH = 
CH * CHe—); in K penicillin, heptyl (CHs - CH2° CH»2 - CHe * CHz * CHe- 
CHe—). More than 20 penicillins have been obtained by addition of 
the appropriate precursors. 

Penicillin acts on gram-positive bacteria, and in exceedingly low con- 
centrations. For example, 0.03 units per milliliter will inhibit the growth 
of the assay organism Micrococcus pyogencs var.aureus (formerly called 
Staphylococcus aureus). Since a unit of penicillin is 0.6 »g., 0.03 unit 
is less than 0.02 pg. per milliliter or 2 mg. per 100 1. of medium. A 
clinical dose of 100,000 units is only 60 mg. Unfortunately, strains of 
microorganisms that are resistant to penicillin are beginning to appear. 
These resistant strains probably come from patients who have been re- 
cently treated with penicillin. 

The most obvious effect of penicillin on the microbial cell is that al- 
though the cell grows larger, it does not divide. This shows that formation 
of cell constituents, e.g., proteins and nucleic acids, continues for some 
time after the penicillin enters the cell. Eventually the enlarged cell 
bursts. 

Interference with absorption of amino acids, protein synthesis, nucleic 
acid synthesis, and phosphorylation reactions have all been attributed 
to penicillin. It is difficult to determine which of these are primary 
effects and which are secondary manifestations. Metabolism is a series 
of events, and interference at one place will show up in all subsequent 
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places and eventually reflect back to the original point of interference. 
It would probably be more correct to think of metabolism as a cycle 
rather than a chain of events. 

Penicillin is specifically and irreversibly bound by gram-positive bac- 
teria. For example, 0.49 units of penieillin per gram of dry weight 
are bound by cells of Bacillus cereus. Extracts of the cells also bind 
the penicillin, and it should be possible to identify the substanee in the 
extract that possesses binding power. It may be that the reaction between 
penicillin and this cell constitutent is the primary reaction and other 
effects are seeondary. 

A well-defined effect of penieillin on nucleic acid metabolism is reported 
by Park. This is the accumulation of uridine-5’-pyrophosphate complexes 
in cells of Staphylococcus aureus that have been treated with penicillin. 
In addition to uracil, ribose, and phosphoric acid, one of these complexes 
contains an N-acetyl amino sugar. A seeond complex contains L-alanine 
in addition to the other four components, and a third has attached to 
it a peptide made up of pL-alanine, L-lysine, and p-glutamie acid. Prob- 
ably the accumulation of these complexes is a secondary effect caused 
by the blocking of some reaction that utilizes the uracil compounds. 

From the discussion given, it is evident that the specific effect of 
penicillin is still undetermined. However, since many able investigators 
are attacking the problem, distinct progress toward its solution may be 
expected. 

Tetronic Acids. The production of a series of compounds closely 
related in strueture is a characteristic feature of mold metabolism. Be- 
sides the penicillins, another such series is the tetronic acids. 


a 


6 
HO—C=== C—H(R’) 


Y = 
®)H-CH—C. _-0=0 


1. y-Methyl tetronic acid, Penicillium charlesii. 
2. Carolinie acid, P. charlesi: 
R’ = CO(CHe.)eCOOH (succinyl! group). 
3. Carolie acid (+H.O), P. charlesii: 
R’ = CO(CH.)2CH,0H (y-hydroxybutyryl). 
4, -Terrestric acid (+H.O), P. terrestre: 
Re CO(CH. ECHO . C.H; 
(an ethyl] clerivative of the R’ group in carolic acid). 
5. Dehydrocarolie acid (+H2O), Penicillium cinerascens : 
CH,— of carolic acid is replaced by CH= 
6. Carlic acid, P. charlesi: 
R = HOOC; R’ = CO(CH.)2.CH.2OH (y-hydroxybutyryl) 
7. Carlosic acid, P. charlesi: 


R= HOOC: R = CO*CH.CH.CH, (butyryl). 
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Formulas with (+H2O) mean that their peeuliar structure is present 
only in water. These compounds crystallize as anhydrides. y-Methyl 
tetronie acid may be regarded as the parent substance, and the others, 
as substitution products. Carolinic acid has a succinyl group in place 
of the hydrogen on the a-earbon. Carolie acid has a earbinol group 
instead of a carboxyl group in the side chain. In carlosie acid the end 
group in the R’ side chain is methyl. These three compounds clearly 
represent different degrees of oxidation. In earlosie acid and earlie acid 
there are also carboxy! groups replacing the hydrogen at R in the formula. 
All of these compounds are produced in only small amounts, in the order 
of 1 to 2 per cent of the sugar fermented. It is of special interest that 
five of the compounds are produced by the same mold. These must be 
interrelated in the metabolism of P. charles. 

Many other such series of compounds have been described by Raistrick 
as characteristic of mold metabolism, e.g., a citric, an anthraquinone, 
and a tropolone series. Over 200 mold produets have been isolated in 
more than a quarter century of research work by Raistrick and co-workers. 
From this wealth of material many interesting features of mold metabolism 
have been discovered. For more information see his review paper listed 
in the references at the end of this chapter. 

Another noteworthy aspect of mold metabolism is the formation of 
organic chlorine compounds. Examples of such compounds are erdin 
(CygeHioO7Cle), and geodin (Cy;Hi207Clz). These two compounds are 
produced by the same mold, Aspergillus terreus, and are closely related 
in structure. 

Spoilage of such commereial products as wood, paper, leather, hay, 
grain, bread, ete., constitutes a debit side of mold activities. An 
inhibitor of mold growth, propionie acid, is widely used in the bread 
industry. For use on nonfood materials, there are a number of mold 
inhibitors, e.g., pentachlorphenol, CgCl,OH. 


ANAEROBIC METABOLISM OF CARBOHYDRATES 


By bacteria 


The anerobie metabolism of bacteria is probably more diversified than 
the aerobic and probably results in a larger number of products. (See 
Table 14-1.) The principal types of anaerobic fermentations can be 
classified by their major end products, as follows: 

1. The homolactic type of fermentation (e.g., by S. lactis) accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the glucose as lactic acid. Thus 


CyHi2O, = 2CH, -CHOH -GOOH 
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2. The heterolactie fermentation (e.g., by L. pentoaceticus) turns about 
half of the glucose into lactic acid and converts the other half mainly 
into carbon dioxide and ethyl alcohol. The equation is 


GO, © ee GO COOH -- CO, + CH, -CH,0H 


Sometimes considerable amounts of aectic acid and small quantities of 
glycerol are formed. , 

These two types of lactie acid fermentation, homolactic and hetero- 
lactic, are important in the industrial production of lactic acid and in 
the making of cheese, sauerkraut, pickles, and silage. 

3. The propionie fermentation (e.g., by P. pentosaceum) gives propionic 
acid, acctic acid, succinic acid, and carbon dioxide as major products, 
but under certain conditions considerable amounts of lactic acid are 
formed. The propionic fermentation may be regarded as superimposed 
upon a homolactic fermentation, but it does not seem probable that lactic 
acid is an intermediate in the production of propionic acid. In this and 
the following fermentations the reactions are too complicated to be readily 
expressed by simple equations. 

4. The colon-aerogenes-typhoid bacteria, not only produce all of the 
compounds formed by the mixed lacties except glycerol, but in addition 
make formic acid, hydrogen, and butylene glycol. This is a very hetero- 
geneous group of organisms, and the proportion of the products to one 
another varies greatly with the species of bacteria. Perhaps the most 
distinctive products are: formic acid by Eberthella typhi, acids and 
hydrogen by Escherichia coli, and aeetoin and butylene glycol by Aero- 
bacter aerogenes. 

5. The butyric acid fermentation (e.g., by Cl. acetobutylicum) is char- 
acterized by the almost complete absence of lactic acid and the appear- 
ance of acetic acid, butyric acid, carbon dioxide, hydrogen, buty] alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, and acetone. Isopropy! alcohol may replace acetone 
wholly or in part in certain butyric fermentations. Some bacteria in 
this group do not form the last four compounds, collectively called 
solvents, while others produce them in large amounts. 

6. The naturally occurring methane fermentation (e.g., by Afethano- 
bacterium omelianskii) involves a unique type of metabolism. The two 
extremes of oxidized and reduced carbon produets, carbon dioxide and 
methane, meet here. This apparent eontradietion did not appear so 
strange when it was discovered that methane arose, at least partially, 
by reduction of carbon dioxide with hydrogen. Methane (also called 
marsh gas) oecurs extensively in coal mines, stagnant waters, sewage, 
certain types of plants, and in the intestinal tract of animals. 

7. Fairly well-characterized polysaccharides have been obtained from 
more than 60 species of bacteria. Some of these give unusual products 
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on hydrolysis such as glucuronic acid, D-arabinose, and inositol. Some 
of the most notable polysaccharides, their important characteristics, and 
the baeteria producing them are as follows: 

(a) Cellulose. This is true cellulose, identical in ehemieal and physical 
properties with that found in higher plants. It is produced by Acetobacter 
xylinum and other members of this genus. 

(b) Polysaccharides with marked physiological and chemical proper- 
ties are produced by many pneumococci. The polysaccharide produced 
by Type III consists of alternate glucose and glucuronic aeid units bound 
together through oxygen by a f-linkage from carbon 4 of the glucose 
to carbon 1 of the glucuronie acid and a second £-linkage between carbon 
3 of the glucuronic acid and earbon 1 of the glucose. There appear to 
be over 600 units each of glucose and glucuronic acid in the polysaccharide 
ehain. The polysaecharide has marked antigenie properties; when in- 
jected into a rabbit, it evokes production of antibodies and immunity 
against infection with Type III pneumococcus. 

(ec) Dextrans. Many bacteria produce dextrans, but L. mesenteroides 
is the best known dextran-producer. One reason for the current interest 
in this bacterium is that it produces a dextran that is now being manu- 
factured as a substitute for blood plasma. L. mesenteroides is found as 
a contaminant in sugar factories, and the dextran produced interferes 
seriously with manufacturing operations. A 10 per cent sucrose solu- 
tion 1s fermented in about 24 hours and gives a yield of 25-35 per cent 
dextran, based on sucrose used. The dextran comes from the glueose 
part of the sucrose molecule, but glueose itself does not give any dextran, 
although the microorganism grows well on this sugar. On a glucose 
medium the microorganism behaves as a heterolactic. The dextran 
appears to be formed from suerose aecording to the following equation: 


n(Cy2H22011) > (CgH 1905) + n(CgH 206) 


Sucrose Dextran Fructose 


Some of the glucose and most of the fructose are fermented to lactic acid, 
acetic acid, ethyl! alcohol, carbon dioxide, and mannitol. Potent enzyme 
preparations which bring about the rapid formation of dextran and 
fructose from sucrose have been obtained from the culture solution. 

The dextran has a branching structure with apparently a-1,6-linkages in 
the main chain and a-1,4-linkages at the branching points (pp. 50 and 60). 
The molecular weights of dextrans from different strains of L. mesenter- 
oides are enormous, é.g., 25 to 80 millions. These dextrans are too large 
for use directly as blood plasma substitutes. They are partly degraded 
by controlled acid hydrolysis and fractionated to give products of suitable 
size, e.g., molecular weights of about 75,000. Only about 10 per cent 
of the original dextran is obtained as material suitable for clinical use. 
An extensive search is now in progress for microorganisms that will pro- 
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duce more suitable polysaecharides than those obtained from L. mesen- 
teroides. 

(d) Levans. Polysaccharides of this type are produced from suerose 
by several microorganisms, ¢.g., Bacillus subtilis. Yields of levan up 
to 30 per cent, based on the suerose used, have been obtained. Enzyme 
preparations give approximately the same yields, and the reaction seems 
to follow the same equation as for dextrans, but the polysaccharide and 
free sugar are reversed. Thus: 


n(Cy2He2011) > (CgHiO5)n + 2 (CoH 120¢) 


Sucrose Levan Ghicose 


By yeast 


Tn the absence of air, ethyl aleohol and carbon dioxide aceount for about 
90 per cent of the sugar fermented, as indieated by the following equation: 


CyHyO8 = 2C3H,OH + 2003 


Small amounts of acetic acid and glyeerol are also produced. If the 
medium is kept alkaline, pH about 8.5, large quantities of acetic acid 
and glycerol are formed. The metabolism of the yeast is shifted so 
that a minor produet, glyecrol, beeomes a major produet. The equation 
for the fermentation may be represented as 


2C,H120, + H.O = 
9CO» + CH,COOH + CH,CH.OH + 2CH.OH » CHOH - CH,OH 


This theoretical distribution of products is not realized, since more alcoho! 
and less glyeerol are usually formed. 

Glycerol production may also be increased by adding sulfites to the 
medium. This fixes the intermediate acetaldehyde as CH;CHOH- O- 
-SO2Na and prevents its reduetion to ethyl aleohol. A corresponding 
amount of another intermediate, dihydroxyacetone phosphate, is con- 
verted to glycerol. The sulfite proeess for production of glycerol was 
used by the Germans in World War I. It is still under consideration, but 
to date has not been operated suecessfully. The fermentation equation 
may be written as 


CegH 120, = CH.OH a CHOH o CH Or + CHeeao ao ccs 


Only about one-half of this yield of glyeerol is obtained in practical 
operations because some of the acetaldehyde escapes fixation and instead 
goes to ethyl alcohol. 

Under anaerobic conditions the yield of veast (dry weight) is around 
5 per cent of the sugar fermented, about one-tenth as much as is pro- 
duced under aerobic conditions. 
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SYSTEMS OF INTERMEDIARY METABOLISM 


Aerobic metabolism 


Microorganisms that use oxygen have a glycolysis and oxidizing system 
such as animals possess and metabolize glucose via pyruvic acid and the 
citric acid cycle to carbon dioxide and watcr. However, another route, 
by which glycolysis is side-stepped and possibly also the citric acid eycle, 
appears to funetion in yeast and bacteria, and to some extent in liver. 
This route has been known for a long time but has not reecived much 
attention until recently. It has been called “the hexose monophosphate 
shunt,” but this is a poor name since the route appears to be more than 
a detour around glycolysis. It is a direct oxidation of glucose in which 
a number of entirely new compounds appear as intermediates in the 
following sequence: 


Glucose aS glucose-6-PO, EGE gluconic acid-6-PO, 


(4) 


— COr : 
ou 2-ketogluconic acid-6-PO, ——~ ribulose-5-PO, 


(6) 
C. compound (X2) ——  tetrose (7) 
2} —»  sedoheptulose-7-PO, 


trigsé-3-PO ,, === ne 


(8) 


== trigse-o-F 0.) ae (10) 


9 
glucose-6-PO,4 ne recycled 
tetrose-4-PO, ——> ? triose-3-PO, + CO: 


The nature of the C2 compound in step 5 is still unknown; it does not 
appear to be a glycolic aldehyde. The kctopentose, ribulose-5-PO,, is 
in equilibrium with the aldopentose, ribose-5-PO,4, but the predominant 
form seems to be the ketose. The occurrence of a C7 sugar, sedoheptulose, 
in the metabolism of a Cg sugar is an unexpected and noteworthy phenom- 
enon. The disposition of the tetrose-4-PO, (step 10) is still uncertain, 
but it appears to go to a triose-phosphate and a one carbon compound, 
which may be carbon dioxide. Al details of the direet oxidation pathway 
have not yet been worked out, but the main outlines of the route are 
evident. 

Since some cells are equipped with both the glycolysis-citric acid cycle 
mechanism and the direct oxidation system, the question naturally arises 
as to the relative importance of the two systems. Investigators are 
cautious about expressing an opinion, because sufficient data are not 
yet available for answering this question. However, judging from the 
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number of papers that are appearing, some information on this problem 
should soon be forthcoming. 

A second type of direet oxidation that does not involve phosphoryla- 
tion operates in the metabolism of glucose by certain aerobic bacteria, 
e.g., Pseudomonas aeruginosa. Oxidation of glueose leads to gluconic 
acid, 2-ketoglueonie acid, pyruvic acid, and the formation of large amounts 
of a-ketoglutaric acid. Yields of this keto acid up to 0.55 mole per 
mole of glucose have been obtained. This provides a convenient method 
for the preparation of a-ketoglutaric acid. 


ANAEROBIC METABOLISM 


Yeast 


Hexose diphosphate and pyruvic acid, so prominent as intermediary 
products in animal metabolism, were first observed in yeast. The steps 
in glycolysis are the same as far as pyruvic acid in both animal and 
yeast metabolism. In yeast fermentation the whole process is anaerobic ; 
the pyruvic acid is decarboxylated to acetaldehyde, and this is then 
reduced to ethyl aleohol. The hydrogen necessary for the last step 
comes from the dehydrogenation (oxidation) of phosphoglyceraldehyde 
to phosphoglyceric acid via DPN- He as carrier. If this reduction is 
blocked, for example, by fixing the acetaldehyde with sulfite, the hydrogen 
is used to reduce dihydroxyacetone to glycerol. Glycerol production 
always occurs to a slight extent (3-5 per cent of the glucose), but with 
the main route of fermentation blocked, the yeast makes the side line 
a main route. The alternative pathway is a very neat and convenient 
device for continuing metabolism under adverse conditions. 

If alcoholic fermentation is studied with labeled glucose, it is found 
that carbon 1 appears in the methyl group, 2 in the carbinol group of 
ethyl alcohol, and carbon 3 in the carbon dioxide. This accords with 
the Embden-Meyerhof scheme of intermediary metabolism. (See Chap. 
13.) 


Bacteria 


The so-called “mixed” lactic fermentation shows some unexpected 
departures from the alcoholic fermentation of yeast. Carbon 1 of glucose 
appears in the carbon dioxide. Carbons 2 and 3 are found in the methyl 
and earbinol (or carboxyl) groups, respectively, of ethyl alcohol (or 
acetic acid). Carbon 4 comes out in the carboxyl group of the lactic 
acid. The two halves of the glucose molecule are metabolized differently. 
Various intermediary compounds have been found. The first series of 
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compounds appears to be the same as in the oxidative pathway of aerobic 
organisms: 


Glucose -——~  glucose-6-phosphate ——> _ gluconic acid-6-phosphate 


CO, 


—-> 2-ketogluconic acid-6-phosphate = ; 
ribulose-5-phosphate _——> 


" compound —-> ethyl alcohol or acetic acid 
triose-3-phosphate ——~ lactic acid (+ H;P0,) 


The fermentation of glucose becomes a pentose fermentation after the 
loss of carbon 1. The latter part of this formulation fits well for the 
fermentation of pentoses by the same bacteria. A main difference be- 
tween the two is that ethyl alcohol is a major product in the fermentation 
of glucose; it is absent from that of pentose. On the other hand, aeetie 
acid is usually a minor product from glucose and a major product from 
pentoses. The explanation for these differences probably les in the 
accumulation of a reduced coenzyme, perhaps DPN- Hp», in the glucose 
fermentation. The accumulated coenzyine may then be used for the 
reduction of the Cz intermediate to give ethyl aleohol. In the fermenta- 
tion of the pentoses there is no such aceumulation of reduced coenzyme. 

The discussion just given applies to the aldohexoses (glucose, galactose, 
and mannose) but does not fit the fermentation of fructose. Fructose 
gives approximately 1 mole each of carbon dioxide, acetic acid, and lactic 
acid, no ethyl aleohol, and 2 moles of mannitol. Mannitol is evidently 
formed by reduction of other molecules of fructose and appears to be 
paired with acetic acid as a reduction product. The interrelations of the 
two may be seen from the following equations: 


BCH Ont 4st oC, 0, 
Fructose Mannitol 


Usually less than 2 moles of mannitol are obtained per 3 moles of fruc- 
tose fermented. 

The reasons for the differences between fermentation of glucose and 
fructose will probably appear when labeled fructose can be used and 
data are obtained regarding the intermediary compounds that are formed. 
To date, there are no such data. 

The mechanisms of other fermentations have been studied extensively, 
but space in this chapter does not permit a detailed discussion of the 
various steps leading from substrate to product. Only a few short state- 
ments and overall equations will be given. 

Propionic acid appears to be either a reduction product of lactic acid 


ay 
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or, more probably, a decarboxylation product of succinic acid. The latter 
may be formed by uptake of carbon dioxide with pyruvic to form oxal- 
acctie acid, and subsequent reduction of this to succinic acid. 


4(f) 
CO; + CH;-CO"COOH —* HOOC-CH:.CO:-COOH _—— 
HOOC-CH;:CH.COOH + H:0 


The uptake of carbon dioxide by propionic acid bacteria was first demon- 
strated by Wood and Werkman, and this mechanism is therefore desig- 
nated as the Wood-Werkman reaction. 

Suecinie acid is also assumed to be formed by oxidative condensation 
of two molecules of acetic acid. The overall equation is 

HOOC CH, + CH;COOH — IHIOOC CH.CH»COOH + 2H 
The two hydrogens are not released as gas but are used for the reduction of 
other compounds. 

Acctoin (acetylmethylearbinol) is formed in both yeast and bacterial 
fermentations. In yeast it is formed by condensation of pyruvic acid 
and acetaldehyde, and in bacteria by condensation of two moles of 
pyruvic acid. a-Acetolactic acid is an intermediate in cach case. Equa- 
tions for the formation by yeast may be expressed as follows: 


CH,CO + COOH + CH,CHO—> CH, - COH - COOH 
r 
CO-CH, 
CH,CO : Com CHs —> CHa, S CO y CHOH . CHs ali Ce; 
| 
COOH 


In the biosynthesis by bacteria the first equation involves both con- 
densation and decarboxylation. 


2CHEC®-COOH — CH.- COM - COOH CO, 
CO-CH, 
In the aerogenes fermentation, acetoin is reduced to give a major 
product, 2,3-butylene glycol. 
CH, - CO- CHOH - CH, + 2H —> CH, -CHOH -CHOH-CH, 


In the colon-aerogenes fermentation, formic acid and hydrogen are 
conspicuous products. These come from the hydrolytic cleavage of 
pyruvic acid 

CH,CO-COOH + H.O— CH,COOH + HCOOH 


and subsequent breakdown of formic acid by the enzyme, hydrogenlyase. 


HeOOH — HL co, 
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Butyric acid, butyl aleohol, and aeetone all appear to arise from con- 
densation of acetic aeid by way of acetoacetic acid. 


CH, “COOH + CH, > COOH — CH. -CO-CHa- COOH 4 e 
CH, -CO- CH, COOH + 4H > CH, - CH. - CH, - COOH + HO 
CHs z CH. 5 CH. : COOH + 4H => CH; CH. . CH. 7 CH,OH 
CH,* CO*CH,- COOH = CH. CO-CH, -- COs 


The hydrogen for these reductions probably comes from the oxidative 
steps in the glycolysis seheme that lead to pyruvie acid. There is also 
hydrogen available from the breakdown of pyruvie acid to acetyl phos- 
phate and carbon dioxide. 


CH, . G0) 7 COOH bt H,PO, = CHa i CO 2 O c PO3Hs + CO. + Ho 


Methane arises, in part at least, by reduetion of carbon dioxide with 
hydrogen: 


CO, + 4H. —> CH, + 2H.0 


A puzzling situation exists in respeet to conversion of acetic acid to 
methane. Isotope studies show that the methyl earbon, represented by 
(*), is found in the methane, and the carboxy] carbon, indicated by 
(**), appears in the earbon, dioxide; hence methane, in this case, 
does not arise by reduction of carbon dioxide by hydrogen. ‘The direct 


C*H,C**O0OH > C*H, + C¥*0. 


deearboxylation as shown in the above equation is probably not the 
actual mechanism. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON METABOLISM OF MICROORGANISMS 


1. Name some present-day foods that are the result of fermentation processes. 
Name the class of microorganisms involved in each case. 

2. Define the terms “baker’s yeast,” “press yeast,” “active dry yeast.” What is 
the scientific name for these types of yeast? Are any other species of yeast pro- 
duced commercially? (Consult Chemical Abstracts for references to some of these 
questions.) 

3. Give the major and minor products in alcoholic fermentation of glucose. How 
ean the ratio of the products be varied? 

4. Make a table of all the microorganisms listed in this chapter, the products 
formed by them from sugar, and, where given, the percentage of sugar recovered 
as product. 

5. Compare the fermentation of glucose by yeast with the metabolism of glucose 
in the animal body. Give similarities and differences. 

6. What determines whether yeast or bacteria will develop in a food that is not 
sterilized? For example, fruit juices undergo an alcoholic fermentation, whereas 
milk becomes sour. Cabbage when shredded and packed into vats undergoes a 
mixed lactic acid fermentation. (Consult a book on bacteriology.) 

7. What products, if any, would you expect to be formed by A. suboxydans 
from (1) glycerol, (2) dulcitol, (3) sorbitol, (4) 2,3-butylene glycol, (5) glucose? 
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8. Name the direct precursor of each of the following intermediates in glucose 
fermentation by yeast: (1) fructose 1,6-diphosphate, (2) 3-phosphoglyceric acid, (3) 
carbon dioxide, (4) fructose-6-phosphate. 

9, What products would you expect from the fermentation of 5-ketogluconic 
acid by a lactic organism? 

10. If carbons 1 and 2 in glucose are labeled, where would you expect them to 
appear in the products from (1) a yeast fermentation, (2) a heterolactic fermenta- 
tion? Explain answer. 

11. In the production of baker’s yeast, sugar is added slowly to the medium during 
fermentation, while in production of alcohol by yeast it is all added at the beginning. 
Why the difference in procedure? 

12. Write out structural formulas for all the assumed intermediates in the fer- 
mentation of glucose by heterolactic bacteria. 

13. Compile a list of references to original papers dealing with the direct oxida- 
tion (hexose monophosphate shunt) of glucose by microbial and animal cells. 

14. Name some of the chemical and physiological characteristics of bacterial poly- 
saccharides. 

15. Compile a table of all the commercial antibiotics, giving the name, formula, 
and microorganism producing each and two infectious organisms against which it 
acts. 
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Chapter 15 


PLANT METABOLISM 


by PROFESSOR R. H. BURRIS 


DEPARTMENT OF BiocHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


Man’s existenee on this planet is directly dependent upon plants, for 
they furnish him nearly all his food, fuel, and fiber. About a billion 
tons of organic matter are oxidized on the earth each day. It is obvious 
that such oxidation would exhaust the world’s supply of organic matter 
in a few years if there were no process to balanee the oxidation. Photo- 
synthesis provides such a balance by reducing carbon dioxide, and the 
energy for the reduction comes from sunlight. The earth intercepts only 
one-half billionth part of the energy dissipated by the sun, and by photo- 
synthesis only a fraction of one per cent of the radiant energy reaching 
the earth is stored as chemical energy, but this is sufficient to maintain 
a balance in the carbon cyele of nature (Fig. 15-1). One is foreed to 
the conclusion that, from the standpoint of man’s welfare, no chemical 
reactions surpass the photosynthetic reactions in importance. 


CO, 


Respiration, 


burning Photosynthesis 


Green plants 


Animals =e Microorganisms —> Fossil fuels, 
wood, etc. 
Photoreduction, 
: chemautotrophic : 
Respiration Decay and heterotrophic Burning 
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CO; CO, CO, 


Fig. 15-1. Diagram of the carbon evele in nature. 


The chief reaction for fixing atmospherie carbon dioxide is photosyn- 
thesis, and carbon dioxide is released to the atmosphere mainly through 
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the action of microorganisms. In addition to the reactions shown, carbon 
dioxide may be added to the cycle from volcanoes and hot springs, and 
removed from the evele as carbonates. 

In addition to reducing carbon dioxide, photosynthesis releases oxygen, 
and this oxygen is used by animals and plants for their energy-releasing 
respiratory processes. This oxidation destroys the substances produced 
in photosynthesis, but the energy made available in this way is essential 
for maintenance of animal and plant life, as is discussed in Chap. 16. 
Life is dynamic, having both its anabolic and catabolic phases, but only 
the plants are capable of the net synthesis essential for keeping the overall 
life processes in balance. 

The simplest formulation of the photosynthetic reaction is: 


plant 


n(CO,) + 2n(H.0) (CH.O),, + (Oz) + n(H.O) + (119.6) Cal. 


radiant energy 
Carbon dioxide is reduced to an end product with the empirical formula 
of a carbohydrate (CH2O),. The energy stored in this reduced com- 
pound is supplicd the plant as radiant energy. The oxygen evolved all 
originates from water, so it is necessary to designate 2 molecules of water 
on the left side of the equation. 

Photosynthesis can be described as a sensitized, photochemical, oxida- 
tion-reduction reaction. The sensitizer 1s chlorophyll, for it captures 
light and functions in the transformation of radiant into chemical energy. 
The reaction is in part a photochemical one, for light energy is required 
to drive it. It is an oxidation-reduction with carbon dioride serving as 
the oxidant and water as the reductant. The carbon cioxide is reduced 
to the level of carbohydrate, that is, to substances containing as many 
oxygen atoms as carbons and twice this number of hydrogens. This 
description applies only to monosaccharides; polysaccharides have the 
same reduction level, but water has been removed from them. 


Chlorophylls 


The green pigment chlorophyll serves as the photosensitizer in the 
photosynthetic reactions. The first requirement in the utilization of light 
is that the light be absorbed, and chlorophyll accomplishes this. From 
the absorption spectrum for chlorophyll a, shown in Fig. 15-2, it is evi- 
dent that the pigment absorbs strongly in the blue and red regions of 
the spectrum and transmits much of the green portion of white light. 

Chlorophyll in the cells of higher plants is concentrated in chloroplasts. 
The chloroplasts usually are dises about 5 microns in diameter, and within 
them the chlorophyll is further concentrated in minute bodies called 
grana. Although lacking chloroplasts, the blue-green algae do contain 
grana, which are distributed throughout the cells. 

The chlorophyll molecule apparently does not occur free in the cell 
but is bound to proteins and lipides. It is suggested that aqueous organic 
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solvents, such as methanol plus water, effectively extract chlorophyll 
from plants because the water breaks the linkage of the protein, and 
the organic solvent, the linkage of the lipide to the chlorophyll molecule. 
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Fig. 15-2. Extinction curve for chlorophyll a in ethyl! ether. 


The exact nature of the native chlorophyll complex is unknown, but 
apparently this lipoprotein has a molecular weight of 19,000 and contains 
two molecules of chlorophyll, about 40 per cent lipide and 8.5 per cent 
nitrogen. 
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The green pigment from higher plants can be separated into chlorophyll 
a and chlorophyll 6 by repeated distribution between immiscible solvents 
or by adsorption chromatography. The first method was used by Will- 
stitter in his classic investigations of the chemistry of the chlorophylls. 
Tswett’s separation of plant pigments in 1906 introduced the useful 
tool of adsorption chromatography ' to chemists. Chlorophylls other than 
a and b have been isolated from diatoms and algae, but their structures 
have not been determined in detail. In addition, bacteriochlorophy]l 
has been isolated from purple sulfur bacteria and characterized. It differs 
from chlorophyll a (Fig. 15-3) only in having an acetyl group (—COCHs) 
at position 2 and extra hydrogens at 3 and 4. 

When seeds are germinated in the dark, the plants produced are termed 
etiolated plants, being devoid of chlorophyll. However, some proto- 
chlorophyll is present in etiolated plants, and when they are illuminated 
the protochlorophyll is rapidly converted to chlorophyll a by a process 
of reduction. It is suggested that chorophyll 6 then arises from chloro- 
phyll a. Most plants have about 3 times as much chlorophyll a as 6, 
and the sum of these chlorophylls usually constitutes 0.7 to 1.3 per cent 
of the dry weight of leaves. 

In addition to chlorophylls, the chloroplasts contain other pigments 
that may function indirectly in photosynthesis. Some of the light that 
they absorb can be utilized, but there has been no demonstration that 
they can function photosynthetically in the complete absence of chloro- 
phylls. 

The determination of the structure of chlorophyll by Willstatter, Stoll, 
Conant, Hans Fischer, and their co-workers constitutes a brillant con- 
tribution to organic chemistry. The empirical formula for chlorophyll 
a is Cs;H720;NiyMg, and for chlorophyll b is CssH7o0OgNaMg. The cur- 
rently accepted structural formula for chlorophyll a is shown in Fig. 15-3. 
There remains some question whether the semi-isolated double bond? 
occurs in pyrrole ring II or is in ring IIT; if it were in ring III, the Mg 
would be bound between rings I and IT rather than between I and III 
as shown. 

There are a number of characteristics of the chlorophyll molecule 
which should be noted. First, much of the stability of the molecule can 
be attributed to the system of conjugated double bonds,* designated 
by the bold lines in the outline formula of Fig. 15-4. Second, the 


1The procedure for adsorption chromatography is briefly as follows: a finely 
powdered adsorbent such as magnesium oxide is packed in a glass tube to form a 
column, and a solution of the mixture to be separated is ponred on the top. When 
a suitable solvent is passed through the column, the individual components of the 
mixture move at different rates and separate into distinct bands. 

2 This is the double bond that is not a part of the conjugated system, shown between 
carbons 3 and 4 in Fig, 15-3. 

3 Alternate single and double bonds are said to be conjugated. 
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molecule contains 4 pyrrole rings (Fig. 15-5) labeled I, IH, ITI and 
IV. Third, the molecule contains an atom of Mg held by primary bonds 
to two nitrogen atoms of the pyrrole nuclei and by secondary bonds to 
the other nitrogen atoms. Fourth, the pyrrole rings are connected by 


Fig. 15-4. System of conjugated double bonds 
in chlorophyll shown by bold lines. 
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methene bridges (—-CH=). Fifth, pyrrole ring I carries a vinyl group 
(—CH=CH:;). Sixth, attached to pyrrole ring III is a homocylic ring 
bearing a carbonyl group and a carboxyl esterified with methanol. Sev- 
enth, pyrrole ring IV carries a propionic acid side chain esterified with 
phytol; phytol is a higher alcohol (CzoH3gO0H) with a double bond be- 
tween its a and B carbons. The phytyl group gives chlorophyll its solu- 
bility in fat solvents. Eighth, chlorophyll is optically active because 
of the presence of asymmetric carbon atoms. In chlorophyll b the —CHs 
of pyrrole ring IT is replaced by —CHO. Protochlorophyll is like chloro- 
phyll a but is dehydrogenated at carbon atoms 7 and 8. 


Primary photochemical reaction 


Photosynthesis consists, not of a single reaction, but of a sequence of 
reactions. Much interest attaches to the first reaction involving light, 
or the primary photochemical reaction. Photosynthesis was described 
as a sensitized, photochemical oxidation-reduction, and water was desig- 
nated as the reductant. Water is not normally an effective reducing 
agent; somehow, energy must be added to it to make it effective. Much 
evidence suggests that the primary photochemical reaction is a photolysis 
of water, a reaction in which light energy is used for the splitting of water 
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with the release of hydrogen to some hydrogen acceptor, which can func- 
tion in subsequent reductions. This active hydrogen may be passed from 
one acceptor to another before it is finally used for the reduction of 
carbon dioxide. 


Release of oxygen 


The reaction releasing oxygen is dependent upon, but apparently not 
identieal with, the primary photochemical reaction. If the photolysis 
of water is considered as an oxidation-reduction reaction, the hydrogen 
acceptor mentioned is reduced, and some other aceeptor of the hydroxy] 
radical remaining is oxidized. This oxidized product releases Oo, and 
it may be assumed that an enzymatie mechanism is concerned in this 
release. 

It has been implhed throughout the discussion that all the oxygen 
formed in photosynthesis comes from water, but this fact has only been 
aceepted in recent years. Early workers suggested that it came from 
earbon dioxide, or part from carbon dioxide and part from water. The 
work of van Niel with the photosynthetic bacteria. suggested that, if 
bacterial photoreduction were analogous to the photosynthesis of higher 
plants, water should supply all the oxygen released in photosynthesis. 
This hypothesis was verified experimentally with the stable isotopie 
tracer Ol, when it was shown that the O!% level of photosynthetic Oz 
corresponded exactly with the O18 level of H20!%, in which photosynthe- 
sizing algae were suspended. 


Carbon dioxide 


Normal! air contains 0.03 per cent carbon dioxide, and upon this plants 
must depend for their source of carbon. Air is taken in through the 
stomatal openings on the leaf and is dissolved in the leaf sap. Carbonic 
anhydrase is an enzyme in the leaves which speeds the formation of car- 
bonic acid from the carbon dioxide and water. There is no elear experi- 
mental answer to the question whether carbon dioxide is used in photo- 
synthesis as the dissolved gas or as the carbonate and bicarbonate 
ions. 

Evidently the earbon dioxide entering a leaf is bound ina loose com- 
plex on some large molecules, a binding which may be compared roughly 
to the binding of oxygen by hemoglobin. Many lines of evidence indicate 
that the earbon dioxide is utilized next in a carboxylation reaction. A 
general formulation of such a reaction is: 


RCHO + CO, —> RCCOOH 
O 
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A carboxylation involves no reduction and requires relatively little energy. 
Much energy is needed for reduction of the carboxylated compound to 
the level of a earbohydrate, a reaction which can be pictured as: 


RCCOOH + 2H —~ RCHOHCOOH 


| 
O 
RCHOHCOOH + 2H > RCHOHCHO + H,0 


It is evident that 4 hydrogens are required to reduce one carbon dioxide 
molecule to the oxidation-reduction level of carbohydrate and that a 
molecule of water is produced. 

Shortly after the turn of the twentieth century, it was realized that 
photosynthesis could be divided into distinct light and dark reactions, 
2.€., reactions which do, or do not, require light in order to proceed. 
There is no evidence that the initial fixation of carbon dioxide, and its 
subsequent reduction, requires light directly. In fact, all evidence shows 
that the reactions of carbon dioxide in photosynthesis are dark reactions. 
Some of the most convincing experiments are based upon the use of 
specific inhibitors at varying hght intensities. If an inhibitor does not 
decrease the rate of photosynthesis at low light intensities, but does at 
high intensities (where the dark reactions are the ones which limit the 
rate of the overall process), it is an inhibitor for a dark reaction. Cyanide, 
for example, acts in this fashion, and since it inhibits carboxylation, the 
conclusion is drawn that carboxylation does not require light. 

The rate of photosynthesis is dependent on the partial pressure of 
earbon dioxide, and though it is difficult to generalize for many plants 
at different light intensities, it may be said that raising the concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide from its usual Jevel of 0.03 per cent to 0.1 per 
cent will usually double the rate of photosynthesis. Most plants are 
not inhibited by carbon dioxide up to 10 per cent, but their growth is 
reduced by concentrations greater than this. 


Partial reactions 


As pointed out, photosynthesis is a complex of reactions rather than 
a single reaction. The study of such an involved process is obviously 
much easier if it can be first separated into its individual steps. One 
of the most notable achievements of recent years has been the recon- 
struction of partial reactions in cell-free preparations; that is, certain 
ground-up plant tissues have been found to carry out parts of the photo- 
synthetie process. This has permitted the study of individual reactions 
or reaction series in a system much simpler than that encountered in 
intact cells. 

‘In 1937, Hill found that a suspension of chloroplasts plus leaf extract 
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would liberate small amounts of oxygen upon illumination. Substitution 
of potassium ferrie oxalate solution for the leaf extract inereased the 
rate of oxygen evolution, and later workers have further improved the 
system by substituing p-benzoquinone. The potassium ferric oxalate or 
p-benzoquinone serves in place of carbon dioxide, which is the oxidant 
in normal photosynthesis. The Hill reaction with p-benzoquinone is: 


0 OH 
c | 
ae 
HC” ~CH ee HC” ~CH 
2 | ! + 2H:0 chloroplast 2 | | +O, — 52 Cal. 

HOY Eu suspension HCx. CH 

O OH 
Benzoquinone Ilydroquinone 


Oxygen is liberated, the energy of light is used in the reduction of the 
quinone, and energy is stored in the hydroquinone formed. The Hill 
reaction should more properly be called the Hill reactions, for both 
photochemical and dark reactions apparently are involved. This isolated 
system again emphasizes the close relationship of the photochemical and 
oxygen-liberating reactions of photosynthesis. 

Suecess in carrying out light-sensitive partial reactions concerned in 
the reduction of carbon dioxide without the use of intact cells was not 
achieved until 1951, when Vishniae and Ochoa reported that light energy 
could be used in the reductive carboxylation of pyruvie acid to malic 
acid (reaction 15, Fig. 13-4). Grana from spinach leaves used the 
energy captured from light for the reduction of TPN. The reduced TPN, 
in the presence of the proper enzymes, tlicn caused the reductive car- 
boxylation of pyruvic to malic acid. In a similar manner DPN, reduced 
in the light, could effect the reduction of pyruvie to lactic acid (reaction 
13, Fig. 13-3). The overall reactions did not occur in the dark, but it 
should be noted that the reactions directly involving the carbon dioxide 
were dark reactions. Illuminated chloroplasts, or grana, which we al- 
ready have seen can liberate Oz, also can transfer the hydrogen pro- 
duced in the photolysis of water to oxidized DPN or TPN. The co- 
enzynics in turn can reduce pyruvate to lactate or function in the reductive 
carboxylation of pyruvate to malate. These observations have been con- 
firmed by Tolmach, and Arnon has reconstructed a system for the hght- 
dependent reductive carboxylation of pyruvate to malate, in which all the 
parts (except TPN) were of plant origin. 

It is justifiable to say that the Hill reaction represents a true partial 
reaction of photosynthesis, but there is some question whether or not 
this can be said about the reactions described by Vishniac and Ochoa. 
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The important consideration is that the reactions involve the capture of 
radiant energy by chlorophyll and use of the energy in the reduction 
of eoenzymes, which ean serve in further reductions. These should be 
viewed as model reactions useful in the study of portions of the photo- 
synthetic process rather than as proved partial reactions of photosynthesis 
as they actually take place in normal plants. 


Storage of energy 


The formulation of the photosynthetic reaction (p. 388) indicated that 
119.6 Cal. were stored for each mole of carbon dioxide reduced to the 
level of carbohydrate; this is equivalent to 717.6 Cal. per mole of glu- 
cose formed. These values are in terms of change in free energy (AF, 
p. 414), when glucose, at molar concentration, is formed in aqueous solu- 
tion at 25°C. from liquid water and earbon dioxide at a concentration 
of 0.03 per cent. That the value for AF differs from that given for 
glucose oxidation in Chap. 16 (683 Cal.) can be attributed to the differ- 
ence in concentration of reactants and produets in photosynthesis and 
in animal respiration. 

The energy stored in photosynthetic products represents radiant energy 
which has been captured and converted to chemical energy. Light 
energy is absorbed or radiated in diserete units, or quanta, which are 
equal to hv, when h is Planck’s constant (6.547 * 10—°7 ergs per scc.), 
and v is the frequency | frequency is calculated by dividing the wave- 
length of light (em.) into the velocity of light, 3 x 101° cm. per sec.]. 
The total amount of energy in 6.06 < 107 quanta is called one Einstein. 
It is evident that the higher the frequency (shorter the wavelength), 
the greater is the energy of each quantum of light. Einstein’s theory 
of photochemical equivalence indicates that a photochemical reaction 
is induced when one molecule absorbs one quantum of light of charac- 
teristic frequency. The question of the quantum efficiency of photosyn- 
thesis may be stated as follows: How many quanta are required for the 
reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide to the level of carbohydrate? 

In 1922 Warburg and Negelein determined the quantum efficiency of 
photosynthesis by the alga Chlorella in light of various frequencies. 
They found that 4 to 5 quanta were required for each molecule of carbon 
diovide. The value of 4 quanta was readily accepted, because it was 
attractive to think that one quantum was required to activate each of 
the 4 hydrogens necessary to reduce carbon dioxide to the carbohydrate 
level. Some 16 years later, Manning, Stauffer, Duggar, and Danicls 
employed a variety of methods but were unable to reproduce the high 
efficiency reported by Warburg and Negelein. Several other investigators 
likewise were unsuccessful and found that 8 to 12 quanta were required 
rather than 4. Recently Warburg has repeated his earlier experiments 
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and has obtained essentially the same results as before. Warburg and 
Burk have consistently observed quantum efficiencies of about 4 with 
several modified techniques. 

In red light with 43 Cal. per Einstein, a quantum efficiency of 4 repre- 
sents almost 70 per cent efficiency ' in storing the energy of the incident 
light. This is a higher efficiency than that of any known photochemical 
reaction which can be performed under controlled conditions. Even a 
quantum efficiency of 8 to 12 is good in terms of known photochemical 
reactions, and if photosynthesis actually has a quantum efficieney of 4, 
it is unique. It is impossible at present to make a categorical state- 
ment of the quantum efficiency of photosynthesis, for the matter remains 
highly controversial. 


Intermediates and products of photosynthesis 


One of the most interesting problems of photosynthesis is the determina- 
tion of the organie compounds produced by the sequence of reactions. 
What substances are formed between the first reduction of carbon dioxide 
and the final appearance of the finished sugar molecule? There is an 
extensive literature on this subject, much of which has centered around 
the formaldehyde hypothesis. In 1870, Bacycr suggested formaldehyde 
as the first product of photosynthesis, and though there never has been 
substantial evidence to support it, the hypothesis has been perpetuated 
in textbooks of biochemistry and botany to the present. 

Current interest centers around phosphoglycerie acid as the first demon- 
strable product of photosynthesis. Pioneering work from 1939 to 1942 
with the short-lived radioisotope C™ resulted in the introduction of a 
number of new concepts and the discard of certain old ideas on photo- 
synthetic intermediates. Since 1946, the use of the long-lived (5,568 + 30 
year half life) radioactive isotope C14 has led to real advances in our 
knowledge of intermediates. Although it remains incomplete, a general 
picture of the reaction sequence has now emerged. Calvin and co- 
workers have made particularly notable contributions. By skillful use 
of a combination of C™, paper chromatography,” and “radioautography” * 


1 Calculation : — x 100 = 69.5%. 

2In paper chromatography a small drop of a mixture of compounds in solution is 
placed near one end of a long strip of filter paper and is dried. The end near the 
point of application is immersed in a suitable solvent. As this solvent moves by 
capillary action past the added mixture of compounds and on toward the other end 
of the paper, it carries with it the individual components of the mixture varying dis- 
tances and thus achieves their separation, 

8“ Radioautography” is a procedure for locating radioactive substances separated 
by paper chromatography. After the chromatographic separation is completed, the 
paper is dried and allowed to “take its own picture” by placing it on a photographic 
film in the dark. Black areas on the developed film correspond to the location of 


radioactive substances on the paper strip. 
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they have unraveled many of the complexities of the early photosynthetic 
reactions and have revealed the importance of phosphoglyecric acid as 
an intermediate. 

Figure 15-6 gives reactions postulated by Calvin and co-workers as 
occurring between the initial fixation of carbon dioxide and its final 
reduction to sugar.!. The initial reaction is the carboxylation of the 
hypothetical vinyl phosphate (1) to 2-phosphoglyceric acid (2), which 
is then converted to 3-phosphoglyceric acid (3). In extremely short 
periods (5 seconds) of photosynthesis by algal cells in the presence of 
C™Oe, it has been shown that up to 85 per cent of the Cl fixed appears 
in 2- and 3-phosphoglycerie acids. By reversing the glycolytic scheme 
(see Figs. 13-1 and 13-3), 3-phosphoglycerie acid can be converted to 
sugar. It first is reduced to 3-phosphoglyceraldehyde. (4), which is in 
equilibrium with dihydroxyacetone phosphate (5). Condensation of 
these compounds yields fructose-1,6-diphosphate (6), which in turn yields 
fructose-6-phosphate (7) and glucose-6-phosphate (8). Free fructose 
and glucose can be obtained from these by the removal of phosphate. 
The method by which plants form sucrose is unknown, and the sucrose 
phosphate shown is a hypothetical intermediate. However, all the gly- 
colytie steps included in Fig. 15-6 have been demonstrated to occur in 
plants (preparations from pea seedlings). 

The left part of the scheme represents a suggested method for regen- 
erating the Cz fragment, which must serve as the acceptor of carbon 
dioxide when phosphoglvceric acid is formed; this remains the least well- 
defined and most controversial portion of the scheme. In the first formu- 
lation shown, one molecule of 2-phosphoglyceric acid is used in sugar 
formation, while water is removed from the other molecule to yield 
2-phosphoenolpyruvic acid (9). Addition of another molecule of carbon 
dioxide yields enol-oxalacetic acid (10). This is converted to an unde- 
fined C, acid, which splits to give 2 molecules of glyoxylie acid (11); 
upon reduction this would yield glycolic acid (12). Several C2 com- 
pounds have been suggested between glycolic acid and the hypothetical 
vinyl phosphate (1). 

An alternative method, postulated by Calvin and co-workers, for form- 
ing a triose to serve in the reversed glycolytic mechanism and for regen- 
erating the Cz fragments is shown in skeleton form in the lower portion 
of Fig. 15-6. A Cy and a C3 compound are condensed to form the C; 
sugar, sedoheptulose. This compound is split to yield a Ce fragment 
which recycles and a C; keto-sugar, ribulose. The ribulose in turn is 
split to a triose and a Cy. compound, which also recycles. The complete 
cycle, involving 3 carboxylations and subsequent reductions, yields a 
molecule of triose. Most of the specific intermediates in this reaction 
sequence remain to be defined. 


1¥n Fig. 15-6 “P” indicates either a phosphate group or a molecule of phosphoric acid. 
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Carbohydrates. Although information is incomplete on the early prod- 
ucts of photosynthesis and their mode of formation, the total materials 
of the plant are the net final produets of photosynthesis after modifiea- 
tion by other phases of plant metabolism. The carbohydrates are quanti- 
tatively the most important group of compounds, and eMC Ev starches, 
and sugars are particularly abundant. 

Glucose and fructose eommonly oeeur as free and combined sugars in 
plants, whereas mannose and galactose are found only in eombined form. 
Among the disaecharides, suerose is especially important. Maltose and 
eellobiose do not oecur free in demonstrable concentrations but arise 
from the hydrolysis of starch and cellulose, respeetively. Plants also 
may yicld the disaceharides gentiobiose, trehalose, and melibiose, but 
they do not contain laetose. Raffinose, gentianose, and melizitose are 
the most common plant trisaccharides, and stachyose is a tetrasaccharide 
which has been isolated from lupine seeds. 

Particular interest is attaehed to the method by which the plant syn- 
thesizes suerose beeause the sugar is important to plants and man. It 
has not as yet been synthesized chemieally. Sucrose ean be formed by 
detaehed leaves when they are infiltrated with glueose, fruetose, mannose, 
valaetose, or glyceraldehyde; the synthesis will not take place in the 
absence of oxygen. The only controlled synthesis of suerose by a cell- 
free preparation has been aehieved with an enzyme system from the 
bacterium, Pseudomonas saccharophila. This organism produees a 
sucrose phosphorylase (more properly termed a transglucosidase), which 
by phosphorolysis of sucrose produces fructose plus glucose-1-phosphate. 
The equilibrium of the reaetion is such that by a reversal of the reaction 
a synthesis of about 5 per cent of sucrose from glueose-1-phosphate plus 
fructose can be achieved. Though higher plants accumulate much sucrose, 
there has been no success to date in demonstrating their synthesis of 
suerose by sucrose phosphorvlase or by any other isolated enzyme system. 

Even less is known concerning the synthesis of cellulose. Although 
bacterial preparations have been induced to form cellulose from a number 
of precursors, some as simple as Cz. eompounds, there is no detailed in- 
formation on the pathway of its formation. 

Knowledge of stareh synthesis is much more nearly complete. Peat, 
Bourne, and co-workers (see Bernfeld for diseussion) have shown that 
potato tubers and other plant tissues contain a starch phosphorylase 
which by phosphorolysis converts stareh to glueose-1-phosphate. The 
reversal of this reaction to yield starch from glucose-1-phosphate is 
readily demonstrable. The first preparations used, synthesized only 
amylose, the straight chain starch, but later preparations also yielded 
amylopectin, the branched chain starch. The enzyme which synthesizes 
amylose from glueose-l-phosphate is termed the P-enzyme. A separate 
enzyme, termed the Q-enzyme, is needed to form the linkages at the 
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branch points in the amylopectin structure. The Q-enzyme, in conjune- 
tion with the P-enzyme, will form amylopectin: 

P-enzyme Q-enzyme 
glucose-1-phosphate <—————== amylose ———~—_—> amylopectin 
Inpides. Lipides are the chief storage matcrials in seeds. Much more 

energy is stored in a gram of lipide than in a gram of protein or carbo- 
hydrate (see p. 423). When oily seeds mature, their fat content builds 
up rapidly, chiefly at the expense of carbohydrate. Upon maturation, 
the fat increases in unsaturation, and the constituent fatty acids increase 
in average chain length. These changes in seeds are reversed when the 
sceds germinate. The fact that almost all the fatty acids have an even 
number of carbon atoms suggests that they originate from condensation 
of Cz units. 


NITROGENOUS COMPOUNDS AND THEIR METABOLISM 


The animal requires an external supply of several amino acids (or 
their keto acid analogues) to survive, but the plant can synthesize its 
needed amino acids from inorganic sources of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
and water. Lack of an adequate supply of nitrogen in the soil, more 
frequently than the lack of any other element, limits the growth of 
plants. As a result, nitrogenous fertilizers, and crop rotations including 
nitrogen-fixing legumes, are of great importance in our agricultural 
econonly. 


Nitrogen nutrition 


Nitrate has been used as a fertilizer for centuries. Because it can 
be employed in higher concentrations than ammonia, it often has been 
considered inherently superior to ammonia for the nutrition of plants. 
Actually, when ammonia is supplied in nontoxic concentrations, it nor- 
mally supports a rate of growth in plants equal to or superior to that for 
nitrate. The conditions for optimum utilization of the two compounds 
differ, however; nitrate is used best at a pH below, and ammonia above, 
neutrality. 

Urea and calcium eyanamide (CaCN2) are widely used organic fer- 
tilizers which readily yield ammonia. Manures and composts serve as 
sources of nitrogen for plants, and it is generally suggested that their 
utilization by the plant is preceded by ammonification and nitrification.t 
In the process of ammonification, bacteria convert the nitrogen of pro- 
teins and other compounds to ammonia. This is followed by the action 


1 Nitrification is the process of converting ammonia to nitrites, or nitrites to nitrates, 
or both, 
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of the autotrophic! nitrifying bacteria which oxidize ammonia to nitrite 
(Nitrosomonas and Nitrosococcus) and nitrite to nitrate (Nitrobacter). 
Nitrification is an important process in the soil, but it is unreasonable 
to assume that plants can use only nitrate, the end product of the process, 
for their nutrition. We have already seen that they can use ammonia 
directly, and nitrite also is an excellent source of nitrogen for plants when 
it is present in subtoxic concentrations. Even complete ammonification 
may be unnecessary before the nitrogen of organic residues is used. In 
such material the nitrogen is present chiefly as protein, and upon hydroly- 
sis this protein will yield peptides and free amino acids. For plants 
grown in the absence of bacteria (to avoid complications from bacterial 
action on the nitrogenous compounds) certain single amino acids can 
serve adequately as the sole source of nitrogen. Peptone, a mixture of 
peptides and free amino acids, also supports good growth. Evidently 
plants can use the products at all stages of protein breakdown: peptides, 
amino acids, ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates. 


Synthesis of amino acids 


A plant supplied nitrate or nitrite must reduce these compounds to 
the reduction level of ammonia for the synthesis of amino acids. Whether 
the reduction yields free ammonia or reduced nitrogen bound in a more 
complex form has not been established. The best defined amino acid 
synthesis from ammonia is the reductive amination of a-ketoglutaric 
acid to glutamic acid by way of a-iminoglutarie acid: 


hee rae co 
CO C=NH : ay 
| +NH, == | Ty 2 EE ee 
(Clas (CH). glut. acid (CH,), 
| | dehydrogenase 
COOH COOH i COOH 
a-Ketoglutaric acid «-Iminoglutaric acid Glutamic acid 


This reaction sequence has been accomplished with cell-free enzyme 
preparations from plants when redueed DPN has been added. Compara- 
ble reductive aminations may result in the formation of other amino 
acids, although they have not been demonstrated. 

Glutamic acid is a key compound in the nitrogen metabolism of animals, 
plants, and microorganisms. It is probable that many amino acids in 
plants are formed by transamination from glutamic acid to various a-keto 
acids. By transamination the amino group of an amino acid is trans- 


1 Autotrophic bacteria are those microorganisms which can derive all their energy 
from the oxidation of a simple inorganic compound or element (e.g., oxidation of S 
to SO,=) and are able to use carbon dioxide as their sole source of carbon. 
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ferred to an a-keto acid, and a new a-amino acid and a new a-keto 
acid are formed (see Chap. 13, reactions 37 and 38): 


1 ae oh i 
R—C—COOH + R’—CH—COOH === R—CH—COOH +R’—C—Coor 


Free ammonia does not function in the reaction. Transaminations from 
glutamic acid to pyruvic and oxalacetic acids to form alanine and aspartic 
acid, respectively, have been demonstrated in plants, and other trans- 
anunations occur but at considerably slower rates. 


Metabolism of amides by seedlings 


Germinating seeds may produce large quantities of the amides, aspara- 
gine and glutamine. Asparagine is the B-amide of aspartic acid (HOOC— 
CHNH2:—CH2—CONHH.), and glutamine has a comparable structure 
(HOOC—CHNH:2— (CH2)2—CONH2). When a high-protein seed such 
as a lupine seed germinates, there is a demand upon the protein as an 
energy yielding material for growth before the seedling establishes its 
synthetic capacity. When protein is broken down and respired, ammonia 
accumulates; high levels of ammonia would be toxic, but by forming 
amides the plant detoxifies it. As much as 85 per cent of the protein 
nitrogen disappearing in a germinating lupine seed may appear in the 
single compound, asparagine. Later in the growth of the plant the 
amide nitrogen is used in the resynthesis of protein, and when the plant 
matures, its amide content is very low. 


Biological fixation of nitrogen 


The nitrogen cycle in nature is pictured in Fig. 15-7, in a form which 
is simplified by omitting the marine cycle of nitrogen. Nitrogen is added 
to the cycle from the vast reservoir of atmospheric Ne by chemical fixa- 
tion,’ by the symbiotic nitrogen fixation of leguminous plants, and by 
the nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation of free-living bacteria and blue-green 
algae. Nitrogen is lost to the sea by leaching, erosion, and sewage dis- 
posal, and to the atmosphere by bacterial denitrification.” Man’s in- 
stallations for the chemical fixation of Nz are impressive, but their con- 
tribution is minor compared to that of biologieal nitrogen fixation in 
maintaining the nitrogen cycle in balance. Chiefly because of improper 


+“Wixation” is the conversion of gaseous nitrogen (N.) into chemically combined 
forms such as ammonia, nitric acid, protein, etc. 

2 Denitrification is the release of free nitrogen (N,) from nitrogenous compounds, 
or the opposite of fixation. 
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Fig. 15-7. The nitrogen cycle in nature. 


land use and wasteful disposal of sewage, the land area of the earth 
yearly increases its nitrogen debt, despite nitrogen fixation by plants 
and bacteria. 

Agents Capable of Fixing Nz. Leguminous plants sueh as elover, al- 
falfa, peas, and beans carry nodules on their roots. In these nodules, 
Ne» can be fixed into forms usable by the plant. The nodules are caused 
by the invasion of the roots by bacteria, the rhizobia, which cause the 
root tissue to grow at the site of invasion. Nodules have a characteristic, 
well-organized structure, and certain of the plant cells are paeked with 
bacteria. It is interesting to note that a hemoglobin much like mam- 
malhan hemoglobin is present in nodules; this is the only reported oceur- 
rence of hemoglobin in the plant kingdom. Neither the leguminous plant 
alone nor the rhizobia alone can fix Ne, but in symbiotic association ! 
they ean. Symbiotic nitrogen fixation is quantitatively the most impor- 
tant means on the land surface of the earth for fixing No. 

The nonsymbiotie nitrogen fixers, that is, those organisms capable of 
fixing Ne by themselves, include the aerobie Azotobacter, the anaerobic 
Clostridium and Desulfovibrio, the photosynthetic bacteria Rhodospiril- 
lum, Chromatium, Chlorobacterium, and Rhodomicrobium, and repre- 
sentatives from 3 families of blue-green algae. It is very difficult to 
appraisc the quantitative importance of the Ne fixation by these organ- 


1 Symbiotic association, or symbiosis, is a relationship in which two different living 
organisms exist in close association with each other in such a manner that each 
derives benefit from the other's existence, 
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isms. Azotobacter and Clostridium are important under normal soil 
conditions, and the blue-green algae function in maintaining the nitrogen 
supply under the wet conditions encountered in rice paddies. The other 
organisms probably funetion most extensively in aquatie habitats. 

Mechanism of Nz Fixation. Although the intermediates arising di- 
rectly from the fixation of Nez are unknown, these intermediates are 
quickly converted to ammonia before its incorporation into organie com- 
pounds. The reduction to ammonia logically should pass through hy- 
droxylamine as an intermediate, but formation of amino acids from 
hydroxylamine via their oximes does not appear to be an important path- 
way of synthesis. Ammonia is the key compound in the sense that it 
is the compound which combines with carbon chains to yield organic 
nitrogenous substances in the plants or bacteria. The primary pathway 
of Ne fixation involves conversion of N2 to NH3, through unknown inter- 
mediates, and the formation of glutamic acid by reductive amination 
of a-ketoglutarie acid. Glutamic acid in turn can form new amino 
acids by transferring its amino group by transamination. 

The evidence that ammonia is the key intermediate in biological nitro- 
gen fixation has been accumulated largely by investigating the fixation 
with the aid of the stable isotopic traeer, N1®. These studies, and tests 
with specific inhibitors of nitrogen fixation, indicate a unity in the mech- 
anism of nitrogen fixation in all the diverse organisms investigated. 


RESPIRATION OF PLANTS 


Although plants are most notable for their photosynthetic capacities, 
they carry on respiration both in the light and in the dark. Their 
respiration per unit weight is less intense than that of most animals 
because many of the structural materials of the plant such as cellulose 
and lignin are metabolically inert. However, when activity is expressed 
per unit of nitrogen in the tissues, the respiratory activity of plants and 
animals 1s comparable. 

The aetivity of cytochrome oxidase has been clearly demonstrated in 
plants, and cytochrome c has been isolated from plant materials. Plant 
cytochrome c and cytochrome oxidase are very similar to these constitu- 
ents of the cytochrome system of animal origin. Other oxidases of im- 
portance in plants are ascorbic acid oxidase and tyrosinase (catecholase, 
dopa oxidase, and lacease are plant enzymes similar to tyrosinase). It 
is characteristic of the true oxidases that they use Ov; produce H2O rather 
than H»eOz, and have a heavy metal component. Both ascorbie acid 
oxidase and tyrosinase contain copper, and though cytochrome oxidase 
never has been purified, it apparently contains iron. A dominant posi- 
tion of the true oxidases characterizes plant respiration, in contrast to 
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animal respiration where cytochrome oxidase is the only oxidase assum- 
ing an important role. 

Peroxidases are widely distributed in plants, but their function is not 
well defined. They use H2O2 for the oxidation of a variety of phenols 
and aromatic amines. The peroxidase from horse radish has been 
erystallized and shown to be a hematin compound. Catalase, which con- 
verts hydrogen peroxide to water and Os, and has peroxidatic activity, 
likewise is a hematin enzyme widely distributed in plants. Hemoglobin, 
cytochrome c, peroxidase, and catalase each has hematin as its prosthetic 
group. 

Many organic acids are relatively abundant in plants, and they serve 
as substrates for their respective dehydrogenases. Malic, citric, and 
oxalic acids are quantitatively the most important plant acids. Among 
these, malic acid is a particularly active metabolite; citric acid is inter- 
mediate in activity; and oxalic acid is rather inert. Glycolic acid and 
lactic acid are rapidly oxidized in plants by glycolic and lactic acid 
dehydrogenases. 

The formation, interconversion, and oxidation of organic acids in plants 
are competing processes which give rise to spectacular changes in the 
organic acid levels from day to day. For example, the succulent plants 
accumulate high concentrations of organic acids at night and convert 
them to starch during the day (isocitric acid, a rare acid, may constitute 
18 per cent of the dry weight of the leaves of the succulent plant, Bryo- 
phyllum calycinum). In the dark, a large share of the malic acid of 
tobacco leaves is converted to citric acid. 

Glycolysis in plants and animals yields pyruvic acid, which may be 
reduced to lactic acid or oxidized by aerobie processes. The oxidation 
of pyruvate via the Kreb’s tricarboxylic acid cycle has been described for 
animal tissue in Chap. 13. Although information is much less complete 
for plants, there is good evidence that oxidation can occur by the same 
pathway outlined for animal tissue. Early work depended upon evidence 
that in the presence of inhibitors, such as malonate, intermediates in 
the tricarboxylic acid cycle accumulated. Now it has been possible to 
show that preparations of washed mitochondria? from mung bean and 
lupine seedlings can oxidize all the intermediates of the tricarboxylie 


acid cycle and can use some of the energy so obtained for converting 
ADP to ATP. 


1 Mitochondria are small, discrete particles existing within cells which can be 
separated from the rest of the cell contents by breaking the cell walls mechanically, 
suspending the mixture in a suitable liquid medium (e.g., O0.4)/ sucrose), and cen- 
trifuging. The mitochondria settle out only after a certain centrifugal force has been 
reached. Larger particles settle first and are discarded, and smaller particles remain 
in suspension. Washing is accomplished by resuspending in fresh liquid and recen- 
trifuging. 
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PLANT GROWTH SUBSTANCES 


The growth of plants is regulated by a variety of chemical entities 
included under the broad heading, plant growth substances. These eom- 
pounds by being transported within the plant may effect changes at a 
distance from their point of formation. The most studied and versatile 
naturally occurring plant growth substance is 3-indoleacetic acid: 


} 


H H 
Cc C 
oe a Boe ae ae 
HC. C CH HC. GC CH 
-—o Se ca Sa 
ial H H H 
3-Indoleacetic acid ' 8-Indoleacetonitrile 


This compound, variously known as B-indoleacetic acid (IAA) and hetero- 
auxin, and the structurally similar 3-indoleacetonitrile, have been isolated 
directly from plants, as has traumatic acid (HOOC—CH=CH— (CHa).- 
—COOH), but evidence for most of the other growth substances reported 
to cecur in plants lacks substantial chemical verification. Indoleacetic 
acid at a concentration of 0.01 mg. per liter will cause oat coleoptiles? to 
bend and will increase streaming of their protoplasm; 2.0 mg. per liter 
will inhibit the growth of oat roots by 50 per cent and will stimulate 
the respiration of oat seedlings; higher concentrations will inhibit both 
respiration and stem growth. 

In addition to indoleacctic acid, many chemically synthesized substances 
will influence the growth of plants. For a compound to be effective it 
must as a rule contain an unsaturated ring and a side chain on the ring 
carrying a carboxyl group, or a group readily converted to a carboxyl; 
the carboxy] must be at least one carbon atom removed from the ring 
and must have a proper spatial relationship with the ring. 

To the activity of growth substances are attributed such responses of 
plants as phototropism (bending toward light), geotropism (bending of 
roots toward and stems away from gravity), bending resulting from in- 
jury (traumatic acid is active), initiation of flowering, and epinasty 
(downward bending of leaves without wilting). Plant growth substances 
have been used in a large number of practical applications. They are 
employed to prevent premature dropping of blossoms and fruits. The 


+“Plant growth substances” is a broad term covering the compounds often referred 
to as plant hormones, phytohormones, growth regulating substances, and aiwrins. 
?The sheath around the first leaf sent out by the germinating oat seed. 
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methyl ester of naphthalene acetic acid and maleic hydrazide will keep 
stored potatoes and carrots from sprouting. 


bi H 
C C 
i nia ET ei a ClL—CONH 
SG eee CH—CONH 
BL H 
Naphthalene acetic acid, Maleic hydrazide 


methyl ester 


Growth substances will hasten the rooting of cuttings (Fig. 15-8) and 
will inhibit the development of buds. By appleation of growth substances 
to flowers, seedless fruits can be produeed. 

The most important use of plant growth substances is as herbicides, or 
weed killers, and this application has greatly modified current agricultural 
practice. General herbicides sueh as oils or acids have been employed 
for many years, but the plant growth substanees have the great advan- 
tage of acting as selective herbicides. For example, mueh lower con- 
centrations of 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid (‘2,4-D”) are required to 


0—CH:—COOH 9—CH.COOH 
C C 
HOZ 0) SCC ie “re 
(5) 
HON) CH Cy cH 
Cl Cl 
"2,4-D” Mee pel 


2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid 2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic acid 


kill dicotyledonous plants (most broad-leafed plants such as beans and 
clover) than to kill monoeotyledonous ones (ecreals, other grasses, lilies, 
ete.). Thus broad-leafed weeds ean be destroyed in a field of grain 
without damaging the grain. The elosely related substance “2,4,5-T,” 
especially in the form of an ester dissolved in an oily earrier such as 
kerosene, is very effeetive for killing weedy brush. Both eompounds are 
very useful for the eradication of such weeds as poison ivy. The way 
in which selective herbicides act is still obseure. 


MINERAL NUTRITION 


The essential elements for the nutrition of plants include the macro- 
nutrient elements: C, H, O, N, P, K, S, Mg, Ca, and Fe; and the micro- 
nutrients: Cu, Zn, B, Mn, and Mo. As was pointed out in the discussion 


J 


Courtesy of Dr. W. C. Cooper and the American Society of Plant Physiologists. 
Fig. 15-8. Effect of indoleacetic acid on the rooting of lemon cuttings. 
Upper, untreated. Lower, treated for eight hours with a solution of 0.5 
mg. of indoleacetie acid per ml. Photograph taken two and one-half weeks 
after treatment. 
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Reproduced from Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society 
of Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 


Fig. 15-9. Tobacco plants suffering from various mineral deficiencies— 
B, nitrogen; C, phosphorus; D, potassium; E, boron; F, calcium; G, 
magnesium. Reduction of growth has occurred in all cases. A is a normal 
plant. 


of the general function of mineral elements in Chap. 8, Summ require 
all of these elements except boron. 

The cells of the root have a capacity for selective intake of ions. For 
example, from a solution high in sodium and low in potassium, the plant 
may absorb much more potassium than sodium. From soil the plant 
obtains its cations, such as Ca++, by base exchange (that is, by a 
process by which the plant exchanges metabolic hydrogen ions for a 
cation adsorbed on a soil colloid). In contrast, the plant absorbs its 
anions, such as SO4™, from the soil solution around the roots. 


Some effects of certain mineral deficiencies are illustrated in Figs. 
15-9 and 15-10. 
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Courtesy of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station. Reproduced 
from Hunger Signs in Crops, a publication of the American Society of Agronomy 
and the National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 


Fig. 15-10. Oats in Crosby silt loam of low fertility. Pot 16 (NPK), 
treated with complete fertilizer, serves as check; plants healthy and vigor- 
ous. Pot 13 (PK), nitrogen starvation; plants spindling, yellowish green, 
slightly purplish stems. Pot 14 (NK), phosphorus starvation; plants dark 
green, stems weak, slightly purplish tinged. Pot 15 (NP), potassium de- 
ficiency; dark-green, weak plants, with oldest leaves brown and tip ends 
deadened. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON PLANT METABOLISM 


1. What is the prime source of most of the energy used by man? 

2. Which process is of greatest importance in fixing carbon dioxide in the carbon 
eycle of nature; of greatest importance in releasing carbon dioxide? 

3. How are photosynthesis and respiration interrelated? 

4, What are the chemical differences between chlorophyll a, chlorophyll b, proto- 
chlorophyll, and bacteriochlorophyll? 

5. What is the evidence that all oxygen released in photosynthesis arises from 
water? 

6. Describe a light reaction and a dark reaction in photosynthesis. How ean they 
be differentiated? 

7. Why is a quantum efficiency of 4 attractive from a theoretical standpoint? 
Why is such a high efficiency questioned? 

8. What is the first demonstrable organic intermediate in photosynthesis? Which 
products may it in turn yield? 

9. How does the plant synthesize starch? What is the difference between amylose 
and amylopectin? 

10. Do plants require any preformed amino acids? 

11. Which are the most important sources of fixed nitrogen for maintaining the 
nitrogen cycle in balance? 
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12. Which groups of organisms can fix Ne? What is the key intermediate in the 
fixation process? 

13. What differences can you cite in the respiration of plants and animals? What 
similarities? 

14. Why are plant growth substances often much superior to oils and acids as weed 
killers? 

15. It is stated that growth substances are responsible for phototropism and geo- 
tropism. How can they cause such responses in plants? 
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Chapter 16 


BIOLOGICAL ENERGETICS 


All living organisms must have a continuous supply of energy in a 
usable form. The study of energy sources, utilization, and quantitative 
requirements is called biological energetics. The great bulk of all food 
consumed goes to meet this need. In all cases the energy is derived from 
chemical reactions earried out by the living cell, whereby the foodstuffs 
are converted into products of lower energy content. The difference 
between the energy content of the foods eaten and waste products excreted 
represents approximately the energy which may be used (with greater 
or lesser efficiency) by the organism. 

The chemical reactions on whieh living things depend for their energy 
supply are many and varied. Lower forms frequently live under anaer- 
obic conditions, carrying out reactions which do not involve oxygen. 
Thus for example, glucose is converted into carbon dioxide and alcohol 
by yeast, or into lactic acid by lactic acid bacteria. Such conversions 
yield relatively little energy, and the yeast or bacteria accordingly are 
forced to metabolize large amounts of the foodstuff (here glucose). The 
higher animals and man, on the other hand, are aerobie organisms and 
oxidize their foodstuffs to the stage of carbon dioxide and water. Since 
this represents complete combustion, much larger amounts of energy are 
liberated, and less food per unit weight of living tissue is needed. 

The energy used by living things appears partly in the form of heat, 
partly as muscular work, and partly in many other forms such as elec- 
trical, chemical, and light energy. It has become customary, however, 
to express all of these forms in terms of heat units, or calories. A calorie 
(cal.) is the amount of heat needed to raise the temperature of one gram 
of water one degree Centigrade, specifically from 14.5 to 15.5°C. The 
kilocalorie (Cal.) is one thousand times larger.t. The energy difference 
between foods and waste produets may be expressed quantitatively by 
means of these units. For example, the combustion of one mole (180 g.) 
of glueose gives 673,000 eal. The heat change accompanying a reaction 
is represented by the symbol, AH (A = change; JJ =heat). It is given 

‘The British Thermal Unit (BTU) is the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water 1°F. One BTU equals 252 eal., or 1 Cal. equals 
very nearly 4 BTU. Another energy unit is the foot-pound, the amount of work 


done in lifting one pound through one foot. One calorie equals slightly more than 


three foot-pounds. 
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a negative sign if heat is released when the reaction proceeds from left 
to right. For example, in the case above, AH is —673,000 cal. 

The energy released from chemical processes which can be used for 
doing useful work is called the free energy change of the reaction and is 
represented by AF. For any particular process, AF may be either larger 
or smaller than AH. If AF happens to have a larger negative value than 
AH, more useful work can theoretically be obtained from the process 
concerned than corresponds to the amount of heat liberated. This rather 
surprising situation is caused by changes in entropy, which occur when- 
ever chemical or physical transformations are carried out. The relation 
between the three quantities, for processes occurring at constant tempera- 
ture and pressure—as is approximately true in biological systems—is 
given by the equation: 


AF =AH—TAS 


where AS is the entropy change, and T the absolute temperature at which 
the process occurs. The entropy change, AS, is expressed in calories 
per degree. It is difficult to define exactly, but may be thought of as 
heat flowing into or out of the system from the surroundings while a 
process 1s going on. For a more complete discussion of entropy consult 
a textbook of physical chemistry or thermodynamics, such as those listed 
at the end of the chapter. 

An illustration may help to make these abstract concepts more under- 
standable. For the complete oxidation of glucose, AH is —673,000 cal. 
as stated above, whereas AF is about —683,000 cal. The exact AH and 
AF values depend on the state of the reactants and products, that is, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, and at what concentration, temperature, 
pressure, etc. The value —683,000 cal. is based on approximately physi- 
ological concentrations, viz., glucose 0.0517, carbon dioxide 0.1 atmosphere, 
oxygen 0.01 atmosphere, and on a temperature of 37°C. Useful work 
equivalent to 683,000 cal., therefore, could be obtained from burning one 
mole of glucose, if the machine or living tissue doing the work was able 
to operate with 100 per cent efficiency. Actual machines and tissues, 
of course, never reach this peak of perfection, but the efficiency which 
they do achieve may be determined by comparison with the free energy 
change of the process being used. 

The AF value is also an indication of whether a particular chemical 
reaction can take place (if properly started) and to what extent it will 
proceed. Reactions which release free energy (AF negative) occur readily 
and are called exrergonic. The opposite type, called endergonic, will not 
take place unless energy is supplied (AF positive). The change in free 
energy is the driving force of the reaction, and the larger the amount of 
free energy release, the more complete the reaction will be. 

The completeness of equilibrium reactions is represented mathematically 
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by the equilibrium constant, K. For a reaetion of the type A+ Ba 
C+D, K equals [C] < [D] divided by [A] X [B], where the brackets 
indicate molar eoneentrations at equilibrium (review the law of mass 
action in a textbook of general chemistry). Thus if A is one, the equi- 
librium point is reached when half of the starting materials have been 
eonverted into produets, whereas if A is ten, the reaction is about 90 
per cent eomplete. 
The relation between AF and J is given by the equation, 


aN eee 


where FR is the gas constant (1.987 eal. per degree per mole), 7’ the abso- 
lute temperature, and In A the natural logarithm of A. Substituting 
numerical values and converting to ordinary logarithms, this equation 
becomes at body temperature (37°C): 


— AF = 1419 log K 


This equation enables one to ealculate the equilibrium point of any reac- 
tion for which the free energy ehange is known, and vice versa. For 
example, if AF is zero, K is one, but if AF equals —10,000, A is 1.22 X 10°. 
The latter value indicates an equilibrium point very far to the right. 


Muscle contraction 


The free energy available from oxidation of foodstuffs is not usable 
by animals and human beings in the form of heat. In other words, the 
body is not simply a heat engine,’ although it is an engine or a machine 
in the sense that it converts energy from one form into others. Some 
heat of course is needed for warmth, but except under the most severe 
conditions of cold and exposure, more than enough heat for this purpose 
is always available. Heat production is primarily a consequence of the 
fact that the body, like other machines, operates at much less than 100 
per cent efficiency. In fact, excess heat is an important waste product 
which must be eliminated to maintain health and vigor. 

The question therefore arises as to just how the body does convert 
the chemieal energy of foodstuffs into muscular work and other useful 
processes. A partial answer to this question has been obtained from 
studying the chemistry of muscle contraction. It was discovered around 
1930 that musele contains two substances which are readily hydrolyzed 
with the liberation of large amounts of energy. These eompounds are 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP, p. 158) and creatine phosphate (CrP, 
p. 349). The latter was observed to decrease in amount as contraction 
oceurred and to be completely used up if the musele was stimulated to 


1A heat engine is a machine which operates by virtue of temperature and pressure 
changes, 
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exhaustion. Thus it appeared quite possible that the breakdown of 
CrP into free creatine and phosphoric aeid might furnish the energy for 
contraction. However, it was demonstrated by Lohmann in 1934 that 
muscle contains no enzyme capable of catalyzing the direct hydrolysis 
of CrP, but that the substance is used up instead by reaeting with adeno- 
sine diphosphate (ADP): 


CrP + ADP Cr + ATP 


The Lohmann reaction, as this is ealled, has a small AF and can there- 
fore proceed readily in either direction, depending on changes in pH 
and concentrations of reactants. It obviously will go to the right and 
consume CrP only when ADP is available. ADP is present only in 
very small amounts in resting muscle, but can be formed from ATP by 
hydrolysis: 
AP 20, =e eaeRO, 

This breakdown of ATP into ADP is catalyzed by adenosine triphospha- 
tase (ATP-ase) and has a AF value of —11,500 cal. From the above 
considerations it is evident that this breakdown of ATP must take place 
before CrP can be used up by the Lohmann reaction. ATP, therefore, 
is most probably the zmmediate energy source for musele contraction. 

Just how the chemical energy in ATP is converted into the mechanical 
energy of contraction is not well understood, but it is known that ATP-ase 
is present in muscle fibers in large amounts. In faet, ATP-ase probably 
makes up a part of the fiber, being itself a long, thread-like protein, 
molecules of which are arranged lengthwise along the fiber. When ATP 
breakdown occurs, some of the side-chain groups in these or other pro- 
tein molecules in the muscle probably become altered in such a way 
that they have an attraction for other groups in the same molecules. 
This would cause a puckering and shortening of the molecules so affected, 
and consequently a contraction of the whole fiber. 


High energy phosphate bonds 


The energy released when the terminal phosphate group of ATP is split 
off (AF = —11,500 eal.) must have been contained in the particular 
valence bond which held this group to the rest of the molecule. Numer- 
ous other phosphate derivatives are also involved in metabolic reactions 

O 


| 
(see Chap. 13). All are of the type (HO)2P—X, where X may be either 


an oxygen or nitrogen atom, which is attached in turn to another phos- 
phate radical or to some organic structure. These phosphorus com- 
pounds have been found to fall roughly into two main groups according 
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to the amount of free energy liberated on hydrolvsis of the P—X bond. 
A number of more important ones are collected in Table 16-1. For the 
low energy group, AF is about —2000 to —4000 ealories per mole, whereas 
for the high energy compounds it amounts to around —11,000 to —15,000 


Table 16-1 


Free energies of hydrolysis of some phosphoric acid derivatives * 


ComMPpouND AF, cal. pH Temp., °C 
Glucose-l-phosphate .... ........ —4,750 8.5 38 
Glucose-6-phosphate ............ —3,000 8.5 38 
Fructose-6-phosphate ............ —3,350 8.5 38 
Glycerol-l-phosphate ............ —2,200 ess 38 
ATE GieneTe)! GOW) ..oocneecae —11,500 «5 20 
ANGRGML FUNGUS ooo cncucsaneasee —14,500 6.3 37 
Pyruvie acid enol phosphate ...... —15,900 ? 20 
Creatine phuosphate .2.5--2.-.-... —13,000 tn 20 
Aveimine paosphate s62.o5..-. 1. - —11,800 aa 20 


* Reproduced from Avison and Hawkins, “The Role of Phosphoric Esters in Bio- 
logical Reactions,’ Quart. Rev., 5, 171 (1951) by permission of the authors and the 
Chemical Society (London). 


ealories. The latter substanees are said to contain a high energy phos- 
phate bond, which is written as “~P”. It is only the chemical energy of 
such bonds which can be transformed directly into useful work by ling 
organisms, and so far as known, only ATP serves as the immediate source 
of such energy, both for muscular work and for all other purposes. The 
metabolic breakdown of foodstuffs, so far as energy requirements are 
concerned, ts a matter of generating high energy phosphate bonds and 
of synthesizing ATP. 


Phosphagens 


The presenee in CrP of a high energy bond, taken together with the 
facts already presented, indicates that CrP serves as a ~P storehouse 
in muscle. When eontraetions begin, ATP starts to be used. It would 
be quickly exhausted except for the Lohmann reaetion, which starts func- 
tioning as soon as some ADP is formed. ATP is thereby resynthesized 
at the expense of CrP, and the ATP level is kept up until most of the 
CrP is used, and the musele becomes exhausted. This situation is reached, 
however, only during very severe work, because during moderate exer- 
cise the metabolism of glycogen soon starts, and ~P eompounds are pro- 
dueed as fast as needed (see below). When muscular work stops, gly- 
eogen breakdown continues for a time, ATP is resynthesized, and the 
Lohmann reaetion goes into reverse until the normal amount of CrP 
charaeteristie of resting musele is restored. 

This arrangement gives the muscle a much greater supply of quickly 
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available energy than the ATP alone could provide, since considerably 
larger amounts of CrP are present (Table 16-2). In view of its metabolic 
role, CrP has been called a phosphagen. Another phosphagen, arginine 
phosphate, takes the place of CrP in the muscles of most invertebrates. 


Table 16-2 
Relation of museular activity to concentration of various substanees in muscle 
Muscle Concentration t when muscle ts: 
SUBSTANCE species and type Resting Fatigued In vigor 

Adenosine triphosphate Average mammal, 

striated 5.0 2.5-4.5* 0.005* 
Adenosine triphosphate Average mammal, 

cardiac 115 trace or none 
Adenosine diphosphate Average mammal, 

striated 0.005* 0.5-2.5* 
Creatine phosphate Average mammal, 

striated 20 10-15 trace or none 
Creatine phosphate Average mammal, 

cardiac 2 trace or none 
Creatine phosphate Rat, smooth 1 trace or none 
Arginine phosphate Crab, striated a 18 trace or none 
Laetie acid Average mammal, 

striated iL 45 68 
Inorganic phosphate Average mammal, 

striated 0.1* 10 30 


* Values estimated from probable ATP-ADP-inorganic P ratios as caleulated from 
energy relations of aerobic and anaerobic metabolism (see M. J. Johnson, Chap. NII, 
in Respiratory Enzymes, by Lardy: Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 1949). 

+ Millimoles per kilogram, fresh weight. 

Still another phosphagen of unknown composition has been detected 
in certain lower organisms. The amounts of phosphagens in various 
tissues are shown in Table 16-2. By far the largest concentrations are 
present in those muscles which are capable of the greatest work output 
(striated muscle). 


Generation of high energy phosphate bonds 


Glycolysis. The reactions of glycolysis, which result in the formation 
of high energy bonds, are now known in detail. They have been presented 
in Chap. 13 (Figs. 13-1 and 13-3, reactions 9 and 12). In all, four ~P 
bonds are so generated for each hexose unit, that is, four molecules of 
ADP are converted to ATP. However, two molecules of ATP are used 
up along the way (reactions I and 4) so that the “net yield” to the 
organism is two moles of ATP per mole of glucose metabolized to lactic 
acid. Since each mole of ATP gives up 11,500 cal. when used for work 
(7.e., hydrolyzed to ADP), this figure represents an energy yield from 
glycolysis of 23,000 cal. per mole of glucose. The free energy change 
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for the conversion of glucose to lactic acid is not known with certainty, 
but is probably close to 40,000 eal. per mole. If this figure is correct, 
the efficiency of glveolysis is nearly 60 per cent. 

It is perhaps not realistic to diseuss the energy relationships of gly- 
colysis in terms of the conversion of glucose to lactic acid, since this acid 
represents only an offshoot from the main pathway of carbohydrate 
metabolism and is not produced at all exeept during severe work (review 
p. 328). Even then, it is reconverted to pyruvie acid during rest. How- 
ever, if carbohydrate breakdown is to be divided for purposes of study 
into anaerobic and aerobic phases, the anaerobic part must be treated 
as ending with lactie acid, even though discussion of the aerobic phase 
begins with pyruvic acid. Allowance for the energy released in con- 
verting lactie acid to pyruvic will be made below. 

Aerobic Metabolism. Complete combustion of glucose to earbon di- 
oxide and water releases about 683,000 cal. under physiological conditions. 
From the above figures it is obvious that only a small fraetion of this 
total appears during anacrobie glyeolysis. Approximately 94 per cent 
of the energy of the glucose remains to be released through the operation 
of the citrie acid cyele. It is of great interest to discover what portion 
of this remaining energy becomes fixed in a biologically usable form (pre- 
sumably ATP), and to learn just how the reactions of the eitrie acid 
eyele result in the formation of the necessary ~P bonds. During the 
oxidation of one molecule of pyruvic acid by one “turn” of the eyele, 10 
atoms of hydrogen are released (2 in each of five steps, namely, reactions 
16, 20, 22, 23, and 25, Fig. 13-4). The energy from the whole cycle is 
actually produced by the combination of these hydrogen atoms with the 
oxygen of the inhaled air, and ~P bonds are evidently formed at the 
same time. Before diseussing this subject in greater detail, it seems 
desirable to consider briefly the nature of oxidation and the quantitative 
relations between oxidation and energy ehanges. 

Oxidation is often defined as addition of oxygen or removal of hydrogen, 
but eases are also common in whieh oxidation oecurs without either 
oxygen or hydrogen being direetly involved. The most exaet and gen- 
eral definition states that oxidation is a loss of electrons. For example, 
Fe++— Fet+++ +e, where e stands for an electron, the unit negative 
charge of electricity. The tendency of substances to give up electrons 
and become oxidized is expressed in terms of volts as an electrical po- 
tential, called the ovxidation-reduction or redox potential. Strong oxi- 
dizing agents have positive potentials ranging up to about +2 volts, 
while reducing agents go down to about —1 volt, and even lower in a 
few cases. These relations provide a seale of oxidizing power, much 
as the pH seale measures active acidity. When the oxidized and reduced 
forms of an oxidizing agent are in equal concentrations, that is, when 
the oxidizing agent is half reduced, its redox potential is called by defini- 
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tion the normal potential, Ho. If a substance of high Eo reacts with 
one of lower Ho, the potential of the former (the oxidizing agent) drops 
as more and more of it becomes changed to its reduced form, and the 
potential of the latter (the reducing agent) rises as it is converted into 
its oxidized form. Finally, the two potentials become equal and no 
further reaction occurs. The free energy released depends on AL, the 
difference between the two Ho values. This relationship is given by the 
following equation: 


—AF=nF AE 


where n is the number of electrons involved in the reaction, and F is 
the Faraday. 

These principles may now be used to explore the possibilities of ~P 
generation during the biological oxidation of metabolites. As explained 
above, the energy released comes from hydrogen atoms split off at various 
stages. Each pair of hydrogens passes through a system of coenzymes 
or carriers before finally being united with oxygen (review cytochrome 
system, p. 333). <A series of oxidation-reduction systems is therefore 
involved, each having its own characteristic Hy value. The biological 
oxidation, for example, of lactic to pyruvic acid probably involves the 
varlous coenzymes and redox potentials shown in Fig. 16-1. 

The two hydrogens are split off at a potential of —0.18 volt and, at 
first, combine with DPN: 


CH,CHOHCOOH + DPN = CH,COCOOH + DPN - Ho 


Since the AF of this reaction is +4600 cal., the equihbrium point lies 
far to the left, and the lactic acid will not be oxidized unless the DPN + He 
is removed. If the amount of DPN-+ Hz is in some manner kept very 
low, the equilibrium point is displaced to the right in accordance with 
the law of mass action. Of course, the hydrogens are, in fact, immediately 
transferred from the DPN-+He through the remaining steps shown in 
Fig. 16-1, and for each of these steps AF has a large negative value. 
This means that their equilibrium points lie far to the right, and the 
hydrogens are therefore pulled along until they unite with oxygen. They 
have then traveled over a potential span of 0.99 volt (—0.18 to -+0.81), 
an interval which corresponds to a free energy change of —45,700 cal.? 
This energy, however, is not released in a single burst, but in three suc- 
cessive sinaller portions, as shown in Fig. 16-1. One of these is near 
10,000 cal., about the amount needed for a ~P bond, while the others are 


1JTn any chemical process associated with electron transfer, a certain definite quantity 
of electricity is always needed to bring about the transformation of one gram equivalent 
weight of the reacting substance (examples, electrolysis of water, electroplating of 
metals). This quantity, the Faraday, is 96,500 coulombs, which is equivalent to 
23,060 calories per volt. 

? Calculation: — AF = nF AE = 2 x 23,060 x 0.99 = 45,700. 
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considerably larger. Therefore, approximately the right amount of 
energy is made available in about the right sized “packages” for the 
generation of three high energy bonds, when one mole of lactic acid is 
oxidized to pyruvic acid and water. 


Overall reaction 


CH:CHOHCOOH + 30, z= CH;COCOOH + H.0 


Lactic acid Pyruvic acid 
Corresponding redox potentials 
and energy changes — 
IDR, AE AF 
Intermediate stages volts volts eal. 
1. Lactic acid <= pyruvic acid+ 2H =o Rio Ane 
2, DPN +2H <> DPN H +Ht =0.28 | nee ae 
SehApee In =— = FAD HH, oun ie ee 
Mev het OM a= 2Cyl. © ete i" ade oe es 
ease, - 2H === 1.0 Sach a 


Fig. 16-1. Intermediate stages and energy relationships in the biological 
oxidation of lactic to pyruvic acid. 


The five pairs of hydrogens that spht out when pyruvic acid is com- 
pletely oxidized by the citric acid cycle likewise pass through the hydro- 
gen transport system. Each pair originates at a definite redox potential, 
which is given in Table 16-3. Calculations of the energy released as each 
pair becomes united with oxygen indicate that sufficient energy should 
be available to generate the number of ~P bonds shown in the last 
column. The total is 16 such bonds per mole of pyruvie acid. Since 
three more could have been formed in the conversion of lactic into pyruvic 
acid, the total for the aerobic phase of carbohydrate metabolism would 
be 2X (16+ 3) or 38 per mole of glucose. It must be emphasized that 
these figures are only estimates based on the information now available. 


Table 16-3 


Redox potentials at which hydrogen is released during oxidation of pyruvic 
acid via the citric acid cycle 


Number of ~P 
Acid Acid Corresponding Fo bonds possibly 
dehydrogenated produced value *at pH7 formed 
Pyruvic Acctic —0.63 4 
Tsocitric Oxalosuccinic (nls 
o-Ketoglutaric Suceinic —0.60 4 
Suceinic Fumaric 0.00 2 
Malice Oxalacetic —0.10 3 
Total: 16 


* Voits. 
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Esterification of Inorganic Phosphate. Another line of evidence has 
been uncovered which bears on this question of the number of ~P bonds 
formed during the aerobic phase of carbohydrate metabolism. Ground-up 
preparations from tissues such as liver and kidney are able to take up 
molecular oxygen and use it to oxidize pyruvic acid, or any other acid 
involved in the citric acid cyele, to carbon dioxide and water. Inorganic 
phosphate is needed for this oxidation, and as the oxidation proceeds, 
some of the phosphorus becomes esterified, that is, united with organic 
substances. Lehninger has demonstrated with the aid of the isotope, 
P*", that the newly formed organic phosphate has the properties of ATP. 
It is very probable that one molecule of ATP is produced for every atom 
of phosphorus esterified during the oxidation. The number of P atoms 
taken up for each atom of oxygen used is difficult to measure accurately 
because of side reactions which break down the new ~P bonds even as 
others are being formed. The best results, however, show values ap- 
proaching those given in the last column of Table 16-3. This evidence, 
then, also tends to indieate that phosphorylations occur and ~P bonds 
are formed each time hydrogen atoms, from whatever source, are passed 
from one hydrogen carricr to the next. In fact, this hydrogen transport 
system is almost certainly the chief energy transformer of aerobic 
organisms. 

Efficiency of Energy Metabolism. The above discussion deliberately 
goes somewhat beyond the bounds of present well-established knowledge 
in order to estimate the efficiency of energy metabolism in animals. If 
38 ~P bonds are produced during the conversion of lactic acid to carbon 
dioxide and water and two more are produced during glycolysis, a total 
of 40 moles of ATP could be formed from the metabolism of one mole 
of glucose. If these figures are correct, the efficiency of the overall process 
would be 

40 X 11,500 

683,000 

This is a very high value in comparison with other types of machines. 
The maximum efficiency of a steam engine, for example, is around 25 
per cent and that of a diesel engine about 40 per cent. As a matter of 
fact, direct work measurements show that animals also have maximum 
efficiencies of about 30-40 per cent, but usually work at only about 15-20 
per cent efficiency. This is not surprising since the above value of 67 
per cent applics only to ATP formation. No information is available 
regarding the efficiency with which the chemical energy of ATP can be 
converted into muscular work by the animal. 

Physiological Fuel Value of Foods. Until quite recently the study 
of energy metabolism in animals and man was conducted almost ex- 
clusively from the standpoint of the total heat produced by combustion 
of various foods and the total energy needs of metabolism under various 
conditions. Although this sort of knowledge docs not provide as much 


= 67% 
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insight into energy metabolism as the direct chemical approach described 
above, it nevertheless has important practical applications. 

The heat of combustion of a food is determined by use of the bomb 
calorimeter. This is a heavy steel cylinder or “bomb” surrounded by 
water in an insulated container. The sample plus oxygen at high pres- 
sure is placed in the tightly closed cylinder and ignited by a spark. The 
amount of heat liberated as the sample burns is determined by noting 
the exact risc in the temperature of the water and making suitable cor- 
rections for heat taken up by the bomb itself. The results are expressed 
as ealories liberated per mole or per gram of substance burned. 

When pure chemicals are examined in this way, the heats of com- 
bustion are found to vary according to the composition of the sample. 
The figures given in Table 16-4 show that higher percentages of carbon 
and hydrogen are associated with higher heat values, whereas the opposite 
is true for oxygen. The reason for this, of course, is simply that sub- 
stances like glucose with a high oxygen content are in effect already 
partly oxidized. 

The fuel values of foods likewise depend on their elementary composi- 
tion, but information of this sort is not usually available. Instead, 
foods are usually analyzed for their contents of carbohydrate, fat, pro- 
tein, minerals, and moisture. These percentages constitute the proximate 
composition. The heat value of a given food can be caleulated easily 
from its proximate composition, 1f the heat contributed by each of the 
major components is known. Minerals and moisture, of course, contribute 
nothing in this regard. Carbohydrates, proteins, and fats in the bomb 
calorimeter give about 4.1, 5.7, and 9.5 Cal. per gram, respectively (see 
Table 16-4). However, not all of this energy is available to the animal 
body partly because foods are not completely digested and absorbed and 
partly because they are not always oxidized completely in the body. 
Proteins in particular are oxidized to carbon dioxide, water, and free 
nitrogen in the calorimeter, but in the body the nitrogen is converted 
into excretory products (urea, creatine, ete.), which are themselves or- 
ganic substances capable of being burned, and releasing additional heat. 


Table 16—4 
Relation of chemical composition to heat of combustion of various substances 
SUBSTANCE Composition TFeat of combustion 
C% H% O% N% (Cal. per gram) 
Clicose wwe se tau. 2 ox 40.0 6.7 Oo Se 
SUCKOSC MERE Ie erie © fais 42.1 6.4 515 3.96 
Sede ie wratc so 66.60 Gee ae eee 444 6.2 49.4 a2 
AIAN ING: 5 cee eet cases 40.4 7.9 35.9 15.7 4.35 
GEICTT Rae prey er ter. te ot oe em Hol 7.0 220 15.8 5.85 
Sema Weel ..nancoacesascnwse 76.0 128 11.2 9.53 
ANaiion all evi (ERR) ococcroescuac 76.5 12.0 ils 9.50 


* Also contains 0.8% S and 0.8% LP, 
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When allowance is made for these facts, the average physiological fuel 
value of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats becomes, in round numbers, 
4,4, and 9 Cal. per gram, respectively. Note that these values are ex- 
pressed in kilocalories and that they refer to the total energy obtained 
by the organism, both in the form of heat and in the form of ATP or 
other ~P compounds. However, no allowance for entropy changes is 
included, and as explained previously these changes are likely to pro- 
vide additional energy. The entropy changes involved in the metabolism 
of most foodstuffs are not known. 

The physiological fuel values of a list of common foods are given in 
the Appendix (Table A-1, p. 434). A study of this list emphasizes the 
tremendous effect of two components, namely fat and moisture, on the 
calorific value. Watery foods like fresh fruits and vegetables contribute 
very few calories, whereas concentrated, dried foods, especially those high 
in fat such as nuts, chocolate, vegetable oils, ete., have very high energy 
value. Sherman has pointed out that an ounce of olive oil is equal in 
fuel value to over three pounds of lettuce! 


Energy requirements 


Basal Metabolism. The most conspicuous use for food energy is in 
the performance of muscular work. However, even at rest, energy is 
required by a living animal or human being to keep various vital func- 
tions in operation. These include, not only such obvious processes as 
breathing, heart action, and blood circulation, but also the maintenance 
of a certain minimum muscle tension or tonus (even when lying down 
and completely ‘“relaxed”) and the normal operation of the organs of 
digestion, secretion, and excretion. The kidneys, for example, use energy 
to excrete waste products, and energy is needed to cause digested foods 
to pass through the intestinal wall. Even the synthesis and maintenance 
of the protein molecules which make up body tissues require energy, 
since the equilibrium point of the reaction 


protein + water = amino acids 


lies far to the right, and energy must be supplied to shift it to the left. 

The minimum rate of energy metabolism to provide for such functions 
is called the basal metabolism, and the energy thereby consumed is con- 
sidered to be the minimum energy requirement. The basal metabolism 
is measured about 12 hours after eating so that no digestion of food is 
taking place, and with the subject lying down in a room of comfortable 
temperature. Under these conditions all the energy being used by the 
body appears directly in the form of heat since no external work of any 
sort 1s being done. 

The basal metabolism can be measured by direct calorimetry, that is, 
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by placing the subjeet in a large calorimeter and determining the heat 
output as described above for the bomb calorimeter. This actually 
has been done in many cases, but is so eumbersome and expensive that 
a shorter, indirect method has been devised. This method depends 
on the fact that heat output is elosely related to oxygen consumed and 
earbon dioxide liberated by the subject. Thus for the oxidation of 
clueose, 


CgHy20¢ Sie 60. ard 6CO, ar 6H.O +678 Cal. 


it is apparent that six moles of oxygen are used for the oxidation of one 
mole of glucose and the produetion of 678 Cal! Six moles of a gas 
occupy 6 X 22.4 or 134.4]. at standard temperature and pressure. There- 
fore each liter of oxygen used in this reaetion results in the produetion 
of 678 — 134.4 or 5.047 Cal. For fat oxidation the relations are some- 
what different. Taking tristearin as an example, 


2(C4,HgsCOO),CsH + 16302—> 114CO, + 110H.0 + 17,060 Cal. 


it is seen that in this case one liter of oxygen produces 17,060 — (163 
22.4) or 4.67 Cal. Oxidation of average mixed food fats yields 4.69 
Cal. and of mixed proteins, 4.82 Cal. per liter of oxygen consumed. 

An indication of which type of foodstuff is being oxidized by the body 
at a given time is provided by the respiratory quotient (R.Q.), which 
is the ratio of carbon dioxide given off to oxygen used: 


COs given off 


a O. used 


The amounts of the two gasses may be expressed in moles or in volumes 
(measured at the same temperature and pressure). It follows from the 
above equations that the R.Q. for oxidation of glucose is 1.00 and of 
tristearin 0.70 (114+ 163). In general, the R.Q. for average mixed 
carbohydrates is 1.00, for fats 0.71, and for proteins 0.81. It has been 
found that the R.Q. for both animal and human subjects under the eon- 
ditions of the basal metabolism test is elose to 0.82. For this R.Q. 
value each liter of oxygen consumed produees 4.825 Cal.” All that is 
necessary, therefore, to find the metabolie rate is to measure the liters 
of oxygen consumed per unit time and multiply by 4.825. 

The basal metabolism is a fundamental characteristie of the living 
animal. Its magnitude depends on the body weight, body surface area, 
sex, age, and other factors. However, for healthy individuals of a given 


+The current values of heat output per liter of oxygen are based on GTS Cal. as the 
heat of combustion of glucose, although 673 Cal. probably is more nearly correct. 

2 Calculated on the assumption that only fats and carbohydrates are being oxidized. 
The amount of protein oxidized, which can be estimated from the urinary uitrogen 
excretion, does not have to be considered since proteins also yield 4.82 Cal. per liter 
of oxygen. 
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size and age there is a normal rate of basa] metabolism, and any marked 
deviations therefrom indicate an abnormal, perhaps diseased, condition. 
Brody has emphasized the relation between the body size and basa 
metabolism of a large number of animal species. He found that the 
formula 


Cal. per day = 70 X (body weight in ke.)®-74 


holds very well for a tremendous range of body sizes (Fig. 16-2). Note 
that the smallest animals have the highest basal metabolism per kilogram 


Bady Weight, lbs. 


Guinea pigs 


= 
Pigeons Sv } 
Ee 3 Rats 2 kg,~o, ‘ 100 


t+) 
Lae 


0.1 1.0 10 100 1,000 10,000 
iad B.T.U./day 
l./kg./d Cal,=39.5 Ib.0 7 Horses i“ 100,000 
cal. /kg./day | 57 y-156.8 Ibo-734 
10,000 Cal.=70.5 kg.°-734 Beef cows 
Beef steers A Leef steers 
Ponies ; au cows 10,000 
§ Swine a 
2 1,000 3 
2 Goose a 
o Cat 7 oy 
z Rebbe EFS 20% deviation lines 1,000 ma 
3 100 Ducks Ss, GE Domestic fowl & 
os 
foal jen} 


0.01 0.1 1.0 10 100 1,000 5,000 
Body Weight, kgs. 
From Brody, Bioenergetics and Growth, Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 


Fig. 16-2. Relation of body weight to basal metabolism of mature ani- 
mals of various species. The rising curve, showing basal metabolism per 
animal per day, is represented very well by the equation, Cal. per day = 
70.5 & (body weight in kg.) °™*. However, from the nature of the data the 
numerical values 0.734 and 70.5 are somewhat doubtful and probably should 
be rounded off to 0.73 and 70, respectively. The declining curve, showing 
metabolism per kg. of body weight per day, similarly corresponds to the 
equation, Cal. per kg. body weight = 70.5 X (body weight in kg.)°?™. 


of body weight, although the largest animals, of course, have the highest 
total metabolism. More detailed formulas have been worked out for 
human beings, which take account of age, sex, height, and body surface 
area, as well as weight. For example, a 30 year old man who is 175 em. 
(5 ft. 9 in.) tall and weighs 70 kg. (156 Ib.) should have a basal metabolic 
rate (BMR) close to 1680 Cal. per day.? 

Total Energy Requirements of Human Beings. The amount of food 


1 Calculated from Harris and Benedict’s formula (see Sherman, Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition, Tth ed., p. 164). 
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needed above the basie metabolic level depends almost exclusively on 


muscular activity. Representative figures for various types of activity } 
are given in Table 16-5. An approxunate idea of the total daily energy 


Table 16-5 
Total energy expenditure under different conditions of nimscular activity * 


Calories per hour 


Per 70 ke. 
FORM OF ACTIVITY (Av. Man) Per kg. Per Ib. 
Sl Cen tameears seer 65 0.98 0.43 
Bsvake, living still 0.0... a 1.10 0.50 
SHDUGUOVE? Ah THOSE on coe conoocs ror 100 1.43 0.65 
Stamding relaxed) 2.200642 6ac. cerns 105 1.50 0.69 
Dressing and undressing .............-. 118 1.69 OLE 
‘BORON TayONGURY? 2. wee ancaavevane 140 2.00 0.91 
McK Mola cere UL ah sea mara ew es 200 2.86 1.30 
Carpentn work. .....0-... er eee 240 3.43 1.56 
WIIG, Sco MON. oes ee ee ee 300 4.28 1.95 
Ra SOO. 8 sails es neil pacar 480 6.86 3.12 
UMMM INO ne wena a rsh . ES Soe ee 500 7.14 S20 
Jeanna, 5.3) WHY, o2caccanecucsaccsese 570 8.14 3.70 
PME AINOStAINS joss, g0s cs oa cee aac ts 1100 15.8 7.18 


* Reproduced by permission from Sherman, Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 7th 
ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946, p. 189. 


requirement might be obtained from these figures by estimating the time 
spent in various ways. However, more accurate estimates can be made 
by other methods. If, for example, an exact record of the total food 
intake of an individual is kept for a period of several months, and the 
body weight does not change appreciably during that time, the number 
of calories consumed per day must have been very nearly equal to the 
energy requirement. Another method is to measure oxygen consumption 
while the subject is engaged in various activities. Recommended allow- 
ances based on these and other types of measurements have been made 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council and 
are listed in Table 16-6. Note the relatively high allowances for growing 
children and the inereased requirements caused by pregnancy and lacta- 
tion and by heavy muscular work. 

Obesity. The problem of obesity, or excessive fatness, is unfortunately 
a very common and serious one in many of the more prosperous, indus- 
trialized countries. The impheations for health, longevity, and general 
well-being are too well known to require comment. However, the basic 
facts regarding control of body weight are apparently not well under- 
stood by many people. 


+ Note that the values in Table 16-5 are for total energy expenditures under various 
conditions, ie., they inelude the basal energy requirement. 
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Table 16-6 
Recommended daily calorie allowances * 
Calories 
Men (154 ib., 70 kg.): 
Sedentaty. 03 ee. 2,400 
Physically sactive seme... 3,000 
With heavy, work) ee 4,500 
Women (123 lb., 56 kg.): 
CCH tine eee 2,000 
Moderately active ............... 2,400 
Vem Actives... = Sees. 3,000 
iRreanancy s(laibter: iat) en 2,400 
DEVAN on oassnonendasaancenae 3,000 
Children: 
Wnder Ivins ee cen ee eee 110/272 Ibe (lke 
esi Ads, (2g IIb, WY Ike) 2 .24556sc- 1,200 
4-6 yrs. (42 Ib, 10ke.) 2.2... 0225 1,600 
(Ors. (58 [b. 26. ke) 2 2,000 
NOW sas, (CS Milo, GH IRE) ooo a5- 2,500 
Girls, 13-15 vise(10s Ij. 2,600 
Girls; 16-20 yrs9(122"1b.)5...-. oe 2,400 
JBxonieh, Heras) yaust, (Ol We)) 04.554. 3,200 
Boys, 16-20 yrsm(141 Ib.) .......- 3,800 


* “Calorie allowances must be adjusted up or down to meet specific needs. The 
calorie values in the table are, therefore, not applicable to all individuals but, rather, 
represent group averages. The proper ealorie allowance is that which over an ex- 
tended period will maintain body weight or rate of growth at the level most conducive 
to well-being.” ss 


There 1s only one possible cause of obesity, namely, a greater aver- 
age calorie intake over extended periods of time than ts balanced by 
energy expenditures. No matter what the other circumstances may be, 
if the body weight is increasing (beyond the bounds of normal growth), 
the food intake must be excessive. Frequently this simple and obvious 
fact is either disbclieved or ignored. Perhaps one reason for this is that 
the relation between the calories eaten and the amount of work needed 
to use them up is not clearly appreciated. Some specific examples may 
help to emphasize this relationship. Suppose a young woman has a 
light snack, consisting of one ounce of shelled peanuts, in addition to 
regular meals sufficient for normal energy requirements. One ounce of 
peanuts has a physiological fuel value of about 180 Cal.t (Appendix, 
Table A-1), which is equivalent to slightly over 540,000 foot-pounds of 
work.? Assuming that this energy 1s converted into work with 20 per 
cent efficiency, a 56 kg. (123 lb.) woman would have to climb a vertical 


1 Most of the popular five-cent candy bars also contribute about this same number of 


calories, 
2 One Cal. equals slightly more than 3000 foot-pounds. 


er aes 


—_—- 
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distance of (540,000 < 0.20) — 128, or 878 feet in order to use it com- 
pletely. If this very considerable exertion, or its equivalent in other 
work, is not made, the extra ealories provided by the snack will inevitably 
go to form fat. 

As another example, suppose a person wishes to exercise enough to 
remove one pound of fat. The fat tissues of the body contain about 
one-fifth moisture and four-fifths actual fat. One pound of such tissue, 
therefore, represents 454 X 0.8 « 9, or 4080 Cal. According to Table 

16-5, walking at the rate of 3.75 miles per hour involves a total energy 
, expenditure of 300 Cal. per hour for a 70 kg. man. Therefore, the man 
would have to walk 13.6 hours (4080 ~ 300), or a distance of 51 miles 
(13.6 X 3.75) to “burn off” the pound of fat. Of course, considerably 
more weight might be lost in the form of perspiration, but this weight 
would be quickly regained through increased water intake. These ex- 
amples show that it is very difficult, and usually impractical, to counteract 
exeessive food intake by increased muscular activity. 

Another source of confusion is the fact that some individuals gain 
weight on a food intake whieh would not be excessive for others. This 
may be due to differences in the efficiency with which the food is digested 
and absorbed, or to differences in basal energy requirements. Other 
things being equal, older people need fewer calories than younger ones, 
and a short stocky person probably has a lower basal metabolism than 
a tall gangling one. 

The solution to the problem of overweight is very simple in theory, 
but, of course, in practice it 1s complicated by the appetite, which unfor- 
tunately is not an accurate guide to the energy requirements of the body. 
However, only a slight reduction of the calorie intake, if persistently 
continued, is capable of restoring normal weight. I{ as calculated above, 
one pound of fatty tissue corresponds to 4080 Cal., a reduction of only 
100 Cal. a day would amount to the equivalent of 8 pounds a year. Ad- 
justments of this magnitude can usually be made merely by intelligent 
food selection. The principles to be observed are to avoid fat insofar 
as possible and to increase the consumption of high protein foods such 
as fish, poultry, and lean meat. A high protein intake satisfies hunger 
with the consumption of relatively few calories. Bulky foods like fresh 
vegetables are also indicated. Severe dieting or use of drugs for reducing 
are at best undesirable and often actually dangerous to health. The most 
satisfactory procedure is a rearrangement of one’s eating habits such that 
a gradual but steady weight reduction occurs. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BIOLOGICAL ENERGETICS 


1. What is a calorie; a foot-pound? How many feet would a 150 lb. weight have 
to be raised to use up energy equivalent to 500 calories? 
2. If the heat of combustion of ethy! alcohol is 326 Cal., how many calories would 
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be provided by the alcohol in a glass of beer (assume 250 ml. per glass and 4 per 
cent alcohol in the beer) ? 

3. What is meant by a high energy phosphate bond? Name three substances that 
contain high energy and three that contain low energy phosphate bonds. 

4. Which type of energy is used as the immediate source of energy for performing 
biological processes of various kinds? How does the animal body differ from a 
heat engine in its functioning? 

5. List two reactions of glycolysis in which ~P bonds are formed. Which parts 
of the aerobic oxidation process in the body are probably mainly responsible for the 
liberation of energy and the formation of ~P bonds? 

6. What is the Lohmann reaction? Explain the importance of this reaction for 
muscle contraction. 

7. What is free energy, and how is it related to the heat of a chemical reaction? 
What is the relation between the free energy change of a reaction and the extent 
to which the reaction proceeds. 

8. Define basal metabolism, and explain the general relationship between the basal 
metabolic rates of various animals. 

9. What is there about the chemical nature of fats, proteins, and carbohydrates, 
and about the way they are metabolized in the body, which accounts for the differ- 
ence in their physiological energy values? 

10. Calculate the number of calories provided by a light lunch consisting of a 
glass of milk (250 ml.) and a sandwich made up of the following ingredients: 


winiti@ lomeagl ..ccooscecaonesce 56.2 g. 
LEU CC ee NIM oe Gra eos 32.7 g. 
Dike Pee... eee eee ee 8.0 g. 
Oil ChE oc cw cucvcseus seas Ball (ee. 
American cheese ............. 50.7 g. 


11. About how far could a person run by using the energy from the lunch itemized 
in Question 10? 

12. What is the respiratory quotient? Is it possible to have an R.Q. greater than 
1.0? Explain. 
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Appendix 


COMPOSITION AND ENERGY VALUE 
OF FOODS 


The four tables making up this appendix are revisions of the tables 
contained in the authors’ previous book, Elements of Food Biochemistry. 
The new material in these tables is taken largely from Watt and Merrill, 
Composition of Foods, U.S.D.A. Agricultural Handbook No. 8, 1950. A 
smal] number of new entries come from Sherman, Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition, 7th ed., MeCanse and Widdowson, The Composition of 
Foods, and Morrison, Feeds and Feeding, 21st ed. The tables include 
data for most of our raw food materials and for representative canned 
foods. By comparing these data an idea can be obtained of the differ- 
ences In composition resulting from commercial canning operations. More 
comprehensive data on canned and cooked foods are contained in Watt 
and Merrill and in MeCanse and Widdowson. No data on farm rough- 
ages have been included because of space limitations. Such data are 
found in Morrison. 

In using these tables the student should bear in mind that the com- 
position of any given sample that may be analyzed does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the figures recorded here. Some variations are 
found in the proximate composition of different samples, but greater 
variations occur in figures for the mineral and vitamin contents. Dif- 
ferences as great as 100 per cent may be encountered among a series 
of plant samples. These differences are due chiefly to soil and climate 
conditions, but they are also related to varieties and maturity of the 
plant. From the dietary viewpoint, such variations are not serious be- 
cause variations in different foods cancel each other. The actual intake 
during a period of time will probably correspond closely to that cal- 
culated from the figures of the table. 

Places marked with a question mark in Tables A-2 and A-3 indicate 
that no quantitative data have been as yet found. A fair idea of the 
probable amount present may be obtained by noting the figures given 
for a similar material. For example, the magnesium and other figures 
missing for buckwheat are probably in the same range as those given 
for another cereal, say, barley or rye. From a nutritional viewpoint, 
the important mineral elements are calcium, phosphorus, and iron, and 
these elements are given for all the foods in these tables. Values for 
sodium and chlorine are omitted as indicated by (a), where a consider- 
able amount of sodium chloride is added in making the product, such as 
butter. 
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Table A-1 


Proximate composition of foods 
(Edible portion) 
Carbohydrate Food 


Mois- Pro- Avail- energy 
Foop ture Ash tein Fat  Total* ablet (Cal. per 
Jo % %o Jo Jo Jo 100 g.) 
ANDINOIOIS orcaoscooaconce LT 3.0 18.6 54.1 19:6 16.9 597 
ANOS, WHAT coscncancc 84.1 0.3 0.3 0.4 14.9 15h) 58 
(Chetiia) Meamramans aida a emo 2a) 1.4 1.4 1.0 Te 69.5 PAU T 
Apricots, fresh ........ $5.4 0.6 1.0 0.1 129) 12 51 
ried ester eee 24.0 ay O tie 0.4 66.9 63.7 262 
(NOL, SAU caoccass 17.3 0.6 0.6 0.1 21.4 21.0 SO 
JNPOOUORGES oacoasanaccs Sanit il Oe) 0.4 11.9 8.7 63 
Asparagus, fresh ....... 93.0 0.7 Dee 0.2 hg) Pine) eal 
Cel poncononeodas 93.6 eS 1.9 0.5 DAA) 2.4 18 
AS OCA COSMET Rr ere 5.4 1.4 Wet 26.4 ll Sue! 245 
Bacon, medium fat ..... 20.0 4.5 91 65.0 (1.1) alee 630 
Bananas 2 ..caeneee eee TAS 0.5 EY Or 23.0 22.4 88 
JEON, PMU ansconcoas 10.2 2a U2 2 72.8 701 356 
WEG! Gooooeobdooas Iii 0.9 S.2 1.0 iS.8 fiSe3 349 
Beans, Lima, dried ..... 12.6 3.8 20.7 LR 61.6 aikees 333 
fresh geatco eee 66.5 1.7 ee 0.8 23.5 22.0 128 
may, Ce osacesoesc 10.5 3.9 22.0 leah 62.1 58.2 338 
Serine, WHS soccacses 88.9 0.8 24 0.2 Gath 6.3 30 
baked, canned ........ 70.0 2.0 5.8 3.0 U2 18.38 125 
LIE, CAUTIIED! .55n6006 93.5 alge 1.0 0.1 4.2 3.6 18 
Beef, medium fat ....... 60.0 0.9 17.5 22.0 0 0 ies 
chuck, niedium fut .... 65.0 0.9 18.6 16.0 0 0 224 
sirloin, medium fat ... 62.0 0.9 WA 3 20.0 0 0 254 
rib, medium fat ...... 59.0 0.8 17.4 23.0 0 0 QSL 
round, medium fat .... 69.0 1.0 19.5 11.0 0 0 182 
corned, medium fat .. 54.2 5.0 15.5 25.0 0 0 293 
Beetsierren ac emer ras $7.6 1.1 1.6 0.1 9.6 Oeil 42 
IGA. GRIN saascooannen 90.4 Wea 2.0 0.3 5.6 4.2 27 
(GIVER ASHAOS coscacooos 84.8 0.5 ile 1.0 1s 8.3 57 
[IMCS scoacocodse $3.4 0.3 0.6 0.6 1.1L 13.9 61 
suis (aU RSE) soo oe 75.8 1.4 10.4 8.6 0.8 0.8 125 
Bran—see wheat 
Jara) TWRES aoosnoononse 5.3 3.4 14.4 635.9 11.0 8.9 646 
IBV, TRVE aoooooacesve SD 2.0 Chil i 52.4 52.0 244 
white, commercial .... onl 1.8 8.5 ee 51.8 51.6 215 
WWINOIG WHERE goo on coc 36.6 25 9.3 2.6 49.0 47.5 240 
Bio C COME en erent res ences 89.9 1.1 3.3 0.2 5) 4.2 2Y) 
Brussels sprouts ....... 84.9 133 tit 0.5 8.9 7.6 47 
Buckwheat, grain ...... 12.0 1.9 10.3 eo 73.5 62.8 356 
LEANN oererar een naa eee ea cee 15.5 Is 0.6 81.0 0.4 0.4 716 
Buttermilk (ecult’d skim 
alo Weaen ere Soe 90.5 0.8 3.5 0.1 5.1 5.1 36 
IBTATAOMINE) Bago cosuous 3.8 Baie) Pate (h 61.2 8.4 6.4 679 
C@abbree: ee caeri aes 92.4 0.8 1.4 0.2 ize) 4.3 24 
COleRV woe can eres 95.4 0.7 eZ 0.3 24 1.9 14 
Cantalompers sss 94.0 0.6 0.6 Oe 4.6 4.0 0) 
(GURUS | Gc ourd mera 88.2 1.0 1 0.3 9.3 Se 42 
Giugiel  Wanwe nee ooe.o ey 0.9 0.5 0.4 6.1 5.5 28 
COMSINEN? TIMES Gaeoooou0s 3.6 OG 18.5 48,2 27.0 25.7 578 
@nullitlowelseeeeeeee Oil 0.8 2.4 0.2 4.9 4.0 Uy 
Celery ao. esse oe OBST iit le 0.2 Batt 3.0 18 
Chand wleaviesterr eerie 91.0 BD 2.6 0.4 4.8 4.0 Ril 
Cheese, cheddar, 
ANTTOMCAT coacaccos 37.0 Bol 25.0 eee Bl Dell 398 
cottage, from skim milk 746.5 1.5 19.5 0.5 2.0 2.0 95 
DS WASS serene re 39.0 3.8 Qaes 28.0 ne ler 370 
G@NTERTIESS aoc cnexs cetera 83.0 0.6 ind 0.5 14.8 14.5 61 
* Difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the percentages of water, ash, pro- | 
tein, and fat. Figures in parentheses were not obtained in this way. 4 


+ Carbohydrate exclusive of fiber. 
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Table A-1l (Continued) 


Proximate coniposition of foods 
(Edible portion) 


Carbohydrate Food 
MM ois- Pro- Avail- energy 
Foop ture Ash tein Fat Total® able} (Cal. per 

o Sp So Sp Go % 100 ¢.) 
Chicken, broilers ....... TS ial (ee ee 0 0 151 
MOASTELS eer caeiers s eueve 66.0 1.0 (2 12.6 0) O 200: 
NGS: 5 o nema pao ea eee bn.D Hal 18.0 20.0 0 0 302 
Cliocol nesta ee eee DS ee Deed mall 2O2 26.6 501 
SWE Gaaacconnes 1.4 1.4 Be) BOS 62.7 61.3 471 
lan Steere etna ee cevecse 80.3 Bal OES) 1.4 Ate Sut S1 
(Cmeori, II coocsesoane ae 5.0 8.0 ORS 48.9 44.3 2S 
Coconut, dried, shredded. obec OS 5.6 oo 53.2 AQT Ab 
TRAIN, asec Beer et cre ice 46.9 1.0 3.4 BAT 14.0 10.8 ou) 
COMMIS sosccesassuuuns 86.6 lai 3.9 0.6 2 6.0 40) 
(CO, ESEN Ghasosoonous 11.0 Ales 10.0 4.3 73.4 fcailles sari 
popcorn, popped ..... 4.0 1.6 Ee 5.0 MOT 74.5 386 
sweet, fresh ......... Ta) 0.7 aod 1 20.5 ea 92 
CHMTNC Claes eerie ee an coe $0.5 0.9 2.0 0.5 16.1 15.5 67 
(Comm KGS cosonansnne 3.6 29 8.1 O,-4 85.0 S4.4 On) 
Corn meal, whole ...... 12.0 1.2 Or 3.9 Texel AeeIL ae) 
Cottonseed, whole ...... Tas Gun 23.1 Re) 43.2 26.3 471 
Cowpeas, fresh ........ 65.9 1.4 9.4 0.6 OPT ONT, 130 
dried, mature ........ 10.6 3.5 at) 1.4 61.6 57.4 342 
(COTATI OS Seg ies enna eae oe 80.0 leg) 16.1 1.6 0.6 0.6 86 
Crackers, graham ...... Bs) ORD 8.0 10.0 74.3 fies) 393 
SOC dimen perce eeetse. yrs ae atl 2.4 9.6 9.6 W270 ee 420 
(OMRDMOROBISS 5 cocoanacce 87.4 0.2 0.4 0.7 11.3 ee) 48 
(CHERM, COUGE soccsscsoe Tes 0.6 2.9 20.0 4.0 4.0 204 
WIA ONE socascucnds 59.0 0.5 ee} 35.0 3.2 ae 330 
(CMEMMIGP secaocvonsues 96.1 0.4 0.7 0.1 200, De 12 
(COOMPRRMONES, TEC! oa ncoasnen S-+4.4 0.6 ee) (Q) 13.6 9.6 D5 
Dandelion greens ....... 85.8 220 PAT 0.7 8.8 7.0 44 
JOBUG SSE orrcenmeapancars ine eeaeees oe 20.0 1.8 aD 0.6 T5.4 73.0 284 
DOW VONIE oeaaoodacaan Set 1.0 6.6 21.0 Deut O20 425 
IDG 6 cco oeeen ota a ope 54.3 1.0 16.0 28.6 0 0 321 
JOVE| tate eee eRe eee eee 71.6 1.0 18.6 9.1 0 0 162 
FE een latnitarenrke arena erat eres 92.7 0.5 1.1 0.2 5.5 4.6 24 
Dp gs, TWDUE cence eee ee F4.0 1.0 12.8 Mas 0.7 0.7 162 
wie mh) socnncovee 87.8 0.6 10.8 0 0.8 0.8 50 
Wolllte: (nh "A eee eee 49.4 1.7 16.8 3L9 0.7 0.7 361 
GIG. s 5 caine ee ees 70.8 1.0 U3 14.3 0.8 0.8 184 
BOOSC mrceccey ste uehe sacks cas TO.4 i 13.9 Weis) Ws! alee 180 
Endive or escarole ..... OS 0.9 1.6 0.2 4.0 ee 20 
ISAO UO rac ose eee eee 10.5 0.4 10.9 0.8 TTA 77.0 370 
INES, Ch) ssanccncsben 24.0 2.4 4.0 le 68.4 62.6 270 
RES e eer eetter evans cae 73.0 0.6 1.4 O.4 19.6 17.9 To 
ish yaii0us (ave) se. CEN 1.4 18.0 8.5 0 0 129 
Flour, buckwheat, light. . 12.0 0.9 G4 ED 79.5 79.0 348 
PVA, WHECNIVIN oo enccacc rele) iJ 114 Wo 74.8 13.8 350 
WERE, WOOO ooonecca 12.0 We Te 8s 2.0 71.0 68.7 3o0 
iORUKENE 06 cope eoen 4 ee 12.0 0.4 10.5 1.0 WG6.1 Tes 364 
Jove Ss WEE Sabo oosnugeas $1.9 1.1 16.4 0.3 0 0 Ta 
Goltoin, WEA, WRPoase eo 13.0 iL 85.6 O.1 0 0 335 
(CXS chino a ee Dile 0.9) 16.4 oleae) 0 0 349 
Gooseberries .......... pin) 0.4 0.8 On Ot 7.8 ae) 
(CGHANOBORMIL sccocnasaucns 88.8 0.4 0.5 0.2 10.1 OFS 40 

juice, canned, unsweet- 

On ed War cneaie mee 89.2 0.4 0.5 0.1 9.8 Oe 38 
Girupes.© sete eee 81.9 0.4 1.4 14 14.9 14.4 TO 
(CMAN ANNES copneoocesc $1.0 0.4 0.4 0 18.2 18.2 OT 


* Difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the percentages of water, ash, pro- 
tein, and fat. 
7 Carbohydrate exciusive of fiber. 
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Table A-1 (Continued) 


Proximate composition of foods 


(Edible portion) 
Carbohydrate Food 


Mois- Pro- Avail- energy 
Foop ture Ash tein Fat Total* able? (Cal. per 
To Jo %o Jo %o %o 100 g.) 
JBIGRIRG, AE? nsnocconocos FOLD ial 16.9 aut 0.7 0.7 108 
OTK: Sea eee ea aoe 76.8 ial 16.9 4S 0.4 0.4 117 
LElorammungye, GWAR casccaceac 12.0 0.4 8.7 0.8 7S.1 Use 362 
NOnGys cise neleeseeeroiees 20.0 0.2 0.3 0 79.5 TOS 294 
ee GRE, WIN sasoacc 62.1 0.8 4.0 32h 20.6 20.6 207 
AKAUNGR nae ntnororten a ee 34.5 0.2 0 65.0 65.0 252 
TOSI eee near re 86.6 8 au) 0.6 Toe 6.0 40 
Ikidney, beef .......... 74.9 lel 15.0 8.1 0.9 0.9 141 
GIES ae re oer cree ert te Bi ice ee, 16.3 4.6 0.8 0.8 114 
Sheepuss casa: 17.8 138 16.6 3.3 1.0 1.0 105 
INGIMNEMOM anaocensccoudes 90.1 1.0 Del 01 6.7 5.6 30 
Lamb, medium fat ..... 55.8 0.8 15.7 Moll 0 0 317 
les, Neti TE soca ee 63.7 0.9 18.0 17.5 0 0 235 
PO, TUAOMMTN TAKE oc aan. 51.9 OS 14.9 32.4 0 0 356 
shoulder, medium fat. 58.3 O.8 15.6 25.3 0 0 295 
Meni Ouisi ee eeeice core 89.3 0.5 0.9 0.6 8.7 7.8 on 
Lentils, dried (entire 
SPECS) werere crc csee sserevers 11.2 3.3 25.0 1.0 59.5 55.8 337 
WWettuce. eect eee cee 94.8 0.9 ED 0.2 2.9 ao 15 
MGiINESE oe ee ee 86.0 0.8 0.8 0.1 12.3 114 37 
IDET Det be eter: pero e 69.7 1.4 19.7 ee 6.0 6.0 136 
CAPA sinensis Came 70.8 1.3 19.0 4.9 4.0 4.0 141 
DORK Sees eee serene en 72.3 1.5 IBLF 4.8 1.7 Ise 134 
IOloitse. Gene Ora aos het (a ED Ge) 1.9 0.5 0.5 88 
WAOLAUNISPAIES Gongooannc 82.9 0.5 1.0 0.6 15.0 13.6 62 
Macaroni, GURY ooncccvoc 8.6 0.7 12.8 14 76.5 76.1 Ba Tl 
Milk, fresh, whole ..... 87.0 0.7 3.5 3.9 4.9 4.9 68 
Slcimipernee tener erect 90.5 0.8 a5) 0.1 5.1 5.1 36 
canned, evaporated, 
unsweetened ...... Tent 1.5 7.0 79 9 QO) 138 
condensed, sweetened 27.0 1.7 8.1 8.4 54.8 54.8 320 
@berel, WINGS sccaccooe os) 6.0 25.8 26.7 38.0 38.0 492 
SIGN eran hee Ope 3.5 CD 35.6 1.0 52.0 52.0 362 
LOM, WIN ooconacsca 87.4 0.7 Bi) 4.0 4.6 4.6 67 
TMA, HREM cocoons 87.5 0.2 1.4 Boe C2 Ue 68 
Molasses, cane, medium. 25.4 3.2 Pah 0 69.3 69.3 286 
Mul berries serene soneae 82.8 0.8 Ue 0.6 14.6 12.6 69 
MISO soscoccc00s 91.1 aba 2.4 0.3 4.0 all 16 
Mustard greens ........ 92 12 LS) 0.3 4.0 Bey 22 
Mutton—see lamb : 
INGOLUEINES caooeoasbedcoo 82.9 0.5 0.5 0.1 16.0 15.6 67 
OHS, SAMI saouoobntsoe Os 4.0 12.0 4.6 69.6 58.6 368 
Oatmeal or rolled oats .. 8.3 1) 14.2 7.4 68.2 67.0 390 
(URE Seong s ooo oboe ES 89.8 0.8 eS 0.2 TA 6.4 32 
Oleomargarine ........ 15.5 2.5 0.6 81.0 0.4 0.4 720 
Olives, pickled, green . Ta 5.8 1.5, 13.5 4.0 2.8 132 
YS, MONG! aoocos00s 75.8 2.6 1.5 17.3 Ase) TB} 160 
Onions, mature ........ 87.5 0.6 1.4 0.2 10.3 9.5 45 
OTC aww cr tere ees 87.6 0.6 1.0 0.2 10.6 8.8 45 
(ORNS cheengduoda sue 87.2 0.5 0.9 0.2 ee, 10.6 45 
Orange juice, fresh or 
CAM Oa xmtereran tan eatensicee 87.5 0.4 0.8 0.2 11.1 11.0 44 
Oysters, fresh, solids ... 80.5 2.0 9.8 Za 5.6 5.6 84 
Pancreas (all kinds) ... 63.3 1.3 15.8 WG) 0 0 236 
WPA DAV AS) (ee ese nee 338.7 0.6 0.6 0.1 10.0 Dall 39 
WPAT SIE Valre tenders teen tere 83.9 2.4 aut 1.0 9.0 ee, 50 


* Difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the percentages of water, ash, pro- 
tein, and fat. 
+ Carbohydrate exclusive of fiber. 
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Table A-1 (Coutinued) 


Proximate composition of foods 


(Edible portion) 
Carbohydrate Food 


Mois- Pro- Avail- energy 
Foop ture lsh tein Fat Total* ablet (Cal. per 
Jo Jo Jo Yo To %  100¢.) 
JPREHUIIE cocanoacccoces 78.6 ee iL 05 18.2 16.0 7S 
Peaches, fresh ......... 86.9 0.5 0.5 0.1 220) 11.4 46 
Uriedige ee cae 24.0 3.0 3.0 0.6 69.4 65.9 265 
canned (sirup packed) 80.9 0.4 0.4 0.1 US 17.8 8 
ICSE Sao anee ooo de5 2.6 27 ipa) 44.2 23.6 Ale DOD) 
JCC eNTNE IAP oo oooc occ Wet 3.4 26.1 47.5 21.0 19.0 076 
OSE.  Gaeecs Co mean. 82.7 O.4 0.7 0.4 15.8 14.4 63 
Meas Gres) Veta cers sos ses 74.8 0.9 6.7 0.4 17.7 Wai) 98 
Pers, CRUD sosacaeece Soe 1.0 3.4 0.4 12.9 fits 6S 
Cieiasl, WARNED 25 caesce 11.6 3.0 ERAS) 1.4 60.2 54.8 aa 
IRECHNS terres cere ae LG 9.4 73.0 WAR! OS 696 
Peppers, green ........ 92.4 0.5 es Oe on 4.3 2a 
Persimmons, native .... 64.4 0.9 0.8 0.4 33.5 32.0 141 
Pineapple conannudonane 85.38 0.4 0.4 0.2 13.7 13.3 52 
canned (sirup packed) 75.0 0.4 0.4 0.1 2 tel 20.8 78 
TUE, CUMING! saeco acac 86.2 0.4 0.3 0.1 30) U2) 49 
JETS: oo 6 oo ceremec cocemioncen Sie 0.5 0.7 0.2 12.9 12.4 50 
Pork, fresh, medium fat. 42.0 0.6 11.9 45.0 0 0 457 
fresh, ham, medium fat 53.0 0.8 ye, 31.0 0 0 344 
loin, medium fat ..... 58.0 0.9 16.4 25.0 0 0 296 
cured, ham, medium fat 42.0 5.4 16.9 35.0 Of 0.3 389 
OWES! “Seen aoe oe 17.8 1.0 2.0 ORT eal 18.7 83 
Paine OMS sscocccgec ell 4.0 6.7 aioll 49.1 48.0 544 
JRO, Ch cacoahcues 24.0 2.1 oP 0.6 71.0 69.4 268 
CMA soconasoocand 90.5 0.8 1.2 0.2 es) 6. 31 
G)UNTICOSimeerey ccseeh sie thes 4) 85.3 0.4 0.3 0.1 13) 1251 58 
Fiabbit ..cce. oo ee 70.5 1.0 20.9 7.6 0 0 175 
VAI SHES Heeuscue:cicte ccs a eneus 93.6 1.0 2 0.1 4.2 yo) 20 
IANS ITS aeeerceer, (ere peer eneeae 24.0 2.0 8} 0.5 Al Te 268 
Raspberries, red ....... S4.1 0.5 ee 0.4 13.8 8.11 57 
RUN ORWAS Gren aoe ne ere 94.9 0.7 0.5 0.1 3.8 Sul 16 
TRAGS, ROW soocdsuasne 12.0 i131 G5 ad Aol ae 360 
AW SUT CS) oy ee cee eee ees 0.4 7.6 0.3 79.4 Oz 362 
FDUOUOEELL, -ceoccece Nine ane eer 3.5 Be 5.9 0.6 87.7 87.2 392 
JRE = couosocennac 89.1 0.8 iL il 0.1 8.9 7.6 38 
RO, GN A eecareeen eee 11.0 1.8 il ioe 73.4 T14 eal 
Salmon, Pacific, raw ... 63.4 1.0 17.4 16.5 0 0 Oy 
@ammedl, WGl acocaocea 67.3 3.0 20.2 9.6 0 0 les 
Sardines. canned in oil .. 57.4 4.7 25.0 11.0 12 ale 214 
Sauerkraut, canned .... 932 Dil Lil 0.2 3.4 PO 16 
Scallop Samer tase eens ox 80.3 1.4 14.8 0.1 3.4 3.4 78 
Sloebeayo, CHO) aa og gone 75.6 4.5 Sea 0.9 0.3 0.3 89 
Sirup, table blends ..... 25.0 0.6 0 0 74.0 74.0 286 
Soybeans, whole ....... 7.5 47 34.9 18.1 34.8 25S 331 
Soybean flour, low fat... 11.0 5.) 44.7 ill 37.7 35.4 eS 
VMN weewooogpouaas 92.7 3am) a: 0.3 Be 2.6 20 
Squash, summer ....... 95.0 0.4 0.6 0.1 3.9 3.4 16 
UPUTKIGDE peer eee eee 88.6 0.8 1.5 0.3 8.8 7.4 38 
Strawberries .......... 89.9 0.5 0.8 0.5 8.3 6.9 Ba 
Sugar, granulated ...... 0.5 0 0 0 99.5 99.5 385 
Sweet potatoes ........ 68.5 iil 1.8 0.7 27.9 26.9 123 
TUNES socoaeoouce 87.3 0.7 0.8 0.3 10.9 8) 44 
AUTON -odige a Goa Ome AG 0.2 0.6 0.2 86.4 86.3 360 
AUNTS oeonne coo oes 94.1 0.6 1.0 0.3 4.0 3.4 20 
Garned) sscosneacucos 94,2 0.7 1.0 0.2 3.9 an 19 
Tomato juice, canned ... OB 1.0 1.0 0.2 4.3 4.1 21 


* Difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the percentages of water, ash, pro- 
tein, and fat. : 
+ Cacbohydrate exclusive of fiber. 
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Table A-1 (Continued) 


Proximate composition of foods 
(Edible portion) 
Carbohydrate Food 


JI ois- Pro- Avail- energy 
Foop ture Ash tein Fat Total* able} (Cal. per 
Jo Jo Jo % Jo % — 100'e) 
Women, (HH casoenccos GS.0 0.9 16.4 15.0 0.4 0.4 207 
Tuna, canned, solids .... 60.0 OA 29.0 She 0 0 198 
(Unda ose mocess bocaud Bs 1.0 AOA 20.2 0 0 268 
ANTS! ree eres ners eueace 90.9 0.7 intl 0.2 Toll 6.0 382 
SMVAIND WOME aoacccacuac S9.5 1.8 DEO O.4 5.4 4.2 30 
Weil, mnadiibiim ste 5456660 68.0 1.0 19.1 12.0 0 0 190 
Walnuts, English ...... oRua ne 15.0 64.4 15.6 13.5 aye 
\WWoiGamalONS caanncoscs yea 0.8 0.5 (he 6.9 6.3 28 
WWEURSTIGHESS oc cognceoosn 93.6 11 Ie 0.5 ore 2.8 18 
WIN@NE, GRIN sooccosos , 11.0 1.6 13.0 2.0 T24 70.6 360 
[ONPRN, GIO soocoe Coes 10.1 6.1 16.6 3.7 63.5 ype 354 
TUT oy 0 are acraciictce CREO 11.0 4.3 25,2 10.0 49.5 47.0 361 
DULL ec eee eee Oe 3.6 10.8 1.6 80.2 78.5 305 
sled = couoncocesa a6 Wee 10.1 Dee 80.1 17.8 360 
AWE DINIS 2) ERE A araean dante ore 72.6 1.0 al 2 oa OER 107 
Yeast, compressed ...... 70.9 24 WARS O4 13.0 aa 56 
dried, brewer's ..... De 7.6 ie) 46, 1.6 36.8 36.0 273 


* Difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the percentages of water, ash, pro- 
tein, and fat. 
+ Carbohydrate exclusive of fiber. 
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Table A-2 


Major mineral elements in the edible portion of foods 


(Grams per 100 g.) 


Cal- 

Foop ciune 
AXON: 5 Gielen cetera ores wot 
ANSON, THs a eee ee peso 006 
(lig @Clibeaee etnies elec esccras O19 
AV DOOOES, ASIN 5 oonnbeco0d O16 
(QUBEGL a Ges cee epee een O86 
Cranines| I SU) oocannces 010 
ANSROAUTEAATEY 5 ao oe eo ea .021 
Bacon, medium fat ....... O13 
TBINADIIN): Geen cag Bo ora 008 
lynsey, ANI og ococanacecs 058 
Beans, navy, dried ........ 163 
JON, TEN oeacenoesoee .O6E 
Ghrietel hea a ees ole one 0.68 
SISOS GP FARA ooanoocue .066 
BH, CVV sososscaes O2T 
lke, CMM! psacoonnas 049 
TRO, TMC HAE oo aaccocs O11 
I COU MMR Some Sica <: seoneha cote costo 027 
1Saet GRGIS coooemoasodcuc pies) 
IBIANUNE. Soap ooo eeoe eo O11 
lereadl, GHW «sacnoacaacHs 079 
SOUS soe Goo ooo ea ee 096 
SHE: co coe G Gace 072 
\Breae@elll cee neon eo aero 130 
Brussels sprouts ......... .084 
Buckwheat, grain ........ .090 
IUGR res ek ee: ececshecers 020 
CHIDIRS »cesupoeaeoneeees O46 
(CONAN a adhere eee re ere eecac 043 
Aiba OUPEn tw ssrorsrearerens O17 
cine rOb Smet cos vee eoscenets reser. .089 
@uinneil pee A eee .022 
ashlee mutSrs cae sess aa ene 046 
(CAMIMGONEE osoccnonoseced O22 
COISAY ~ can eo gieeeere Oooo .050 
(CUMMGG|. 6 5 an ceeerees ono cern 105 
Cheese, cheddar .......... head 
(OWA: Gin ce meni eee 096 
NS AAWGIIS SI Pen st ants tarcueue sins cco E25 
(GUYS: a ee eo ee .018 
(ODGSGMIIE) oe 65 oan eee .029 
(Ghickenteeeny: coe ores casey 014 
(GNOECINYS scoseunne coors 098 
(HAGE. 14.65 eeeeene soe .096 
(GO CONMP I cui retere Costus 6 rece 125 
(Choreomibitt,, SOHN ascooagnesc 021 
dried, sweetened ........ 043 
Coleus pode osenceeunn ore 249 
(Coin, GIRVIN 5 ond ooonceoms .010 
SAO, TREN accocouccann .009 
Aw, GAMMA sosoacnuac 004 
(Wornilalkesmer ire s cae O11 
Cottonseed, whole ........ 140 
Cowpeas, dried ........... OTT 
(OFERIOS) coatole eee eee .126 
Crackers, graham ......... 020 
SOC Meeeemetee les oie reneeese-s sictceus ce 020 
(CRAMDONES .cocoonngcagan O14 
(COUnW cos aeonneo omc 097 
(CHUCUMMORES cocoaconegoonve 010 
@urrantsytresh) 9)... ...: .036 
dricdacmeermr is: ie 180 


Mag- 
NESUENL 
Bete) 
006 
.029 
012 
062 
007 
.015 
9 
O24 
126 
165 
067 
eiSill 
032 


Potas- 


Siu 
TOO 
.116 
5oT 
370 
1.924 
256 


.200 
? 


pile 
495 
1.284 
.606 
1.899 
288 

g 
4d 
52 
230 
.390 
.269 
110 

? 

g 
O02 
O00 
450 
019 


024 
O15 
AVG 
AUZIL 
.109 
O01 
008 
’ 


028 
070 
189 
O89 
ee 
012 

a 

(a) 

066 


Phos- 
Sodium phorus 


ATS 
O10 
OAS 
at) 233 
oll 1G) 
O15 
G62 
108 
.028 
843 
A387 
158 
O51 

O44 
.019 
113 
161 

048 
O45 
838 
092 
2638 
A147 
076 
078 
310 
016 
.031 
O41 
.016 
O87 
024 
428 
O02 
040 
036 
495 
S89 
0635 
020 
081 
.200 
ALG 
139 
Ge 
.098 
191 
058 
206 
ol D) 


Chlo- 
rine 
037 
OO 
O19 
OOF 
O21 
002 
OAT 

B 
163 
139 
007 
009 
025 
O45 

? 

(a) 
.056 
O40 

? 
155 
.602 

9 


Sulfur 
164 
O04 
O19 
006 
.031 
O01 
.051 

§ 


013 
wlln2 
pe] 
068 
156 
O24 
4 
.051 
ell 
O17 
6035 
130 
.083 
? 
? 
126 
.098 
? 


.0O09 
O74 
.013 
016 
.O19 


Table A-2 (Continued) 


Major mineral elements in the edible portion of foods 


(Grams per 100 g.) 


Cal- Mag-  Potas- Phos- Chlo- 

Foop clum  nesium sium Sodium phorus rine Sulfur 
Dandelion greens ......... 1ST 036 AG1 AGS 070 -099 170 
Dates cia eee eee 072 .065 .5S0 .040 .0G0 as O48 
DUCK Ween ee ee .015 ? ? ? 188 i v 
Deleon coe err ee .018 018 241 .032 .202 .035 oilers 
Wer plantancee ree £015 O15 .260 026 037 .063 020 
TUR ESS es ccc coroner eee 054 .009 149 elolult .210 100 BS 
OIE IID nhc oeoaseaucss .006 O11 149 ATS O17 eel pall 
ee eV.Ol ees eee er 147 bass .110 O78 586 O67 .214 
Wnidiveo ae anes her ae O79 .013 81 .060 .056 O71 .032 
Wrasrtres hie cece ere 054 .020 .205 043 032 037 O17 

Medi soe eee eee ae 186 06S £709 151 111 126 .060 
DHS, Were (hs) ocscuse O24 02+ Lolo 064 ES ala 199 
More, [ORNEME a ncocooeoces .016 021 ollesa 0538 OST VAD plo 

HONS “WINE, oocooncuoee .O41 Pile) ood 160 Pe lle 124 

TAS, WMC soneooapeac 027 q @ B 262 ? 2 
IME east dish ae a Ea EOE .018 O24 .308 £055 147 .040 168 
GAT IIC Ree rees ee eee 006 008 130 009 .090 .004 lis 
CG GOSOr wie Sone cree ee .015 -031 406 y SS t oh 
Gooseberries ............. 022 009 150 010 .028 .009 .015 
(GHERNSORTTE cosocoaccsnanouos .022 007 164 .006 .018 007 005 
Grapefruit juice, canned ... .008 ? ? g .013 i % 
GIA POS treveterc oe ere nee 017 .004 267 O11 021 .002 .009 
Pearly ee crea eee re .009 .035 ae) 102 .203 204 151 
HL On GY iBee aren on vars apres .005 004 .051 .006 .016 6015 .008 
[BI@eseOII cocasccacecnc 169 028 550 O94 .059 .018 234 
Kale eis ce eee ee ay .055 486 .050 .062 120 .160 
Eeidney> 2 aan oe .014 O19 .240 SS PRS 2ot6 148 
Kolitabi@er eee 046 052 310 .050 .050 .050 .039 
Lamb (mutton) .......... .010 083 .260 .OTO PAS 069 187 
heckstrs7 oc eerie ae 091 037 380 .036 .049 110 .056 
IGeMOTS® 0 2.ce eee .O40 .006 lls?) .009 022 .006 .012 
bem, CE sccancecsane 059 .082 .662 54 423 .062 mes 
Gt Geme devas eneutrt mre ce: 042 .015 .256 028 023 .085 O14 
LDVOT MS wooo. Meaceueer Piers sues .009 021 DD .021 Paes 091 208 
IWODSteT Meeere cee eee ce ee .061 022 258 2 184 ? ? 
MIGNON, sncconsssenecces .022 038 .054 .010 165 O17 119 
WI, COR, TRIN 5 onnancose 118 .019 oY) O47 .0938 114 .031 

GUA VORNI saocooonnance 243 .03 208 O94 195 .228 -OGT 

DOW.(LOr 520 eons ep aerate 949 JAS 955 348 728  =1.029 A229 

(OHNE eeracicere cuenta pases te oll) ? ? .026 106 Bille ? 

IIb haooe ee oan bensoe .032 .005 .055 .011 017 .058 011 
Molasses, medium ........ .290 q ? ? 069 ? ? 
NIISHT OOS errr nnn .009 .012 .280 .013 mo hh Bs) .026 .025 
IER] BARNES ooacooocas 20 .016 330 .020 038 .090 142 
Oatmeal (rolled oats) ..... .053 1438 865 O72 405 027 £207 
Oats! Gerais sss eee O94 150 450 .090 HIS 089 JST 
(ORS ie lem nr pei Meee coos bed .0S2 .038 2 # .062 # .01+4 
QHODTIRRAATIN® coococcovcn .020 ? ? ? .016 ? ? 
Olives, pickled ........... OST .O12 .809 (a) 017 (ay) AB 
OniOuSweace ee eer .032 .016 .200 .020 O44 .053 .065 
ORANTES acre rere ae .033 O11 allies O14 .023 .006 .011 
(CONPRUD TEE ooo cccsondcea .019 O14 .200 .006 -016 .00S .005 
Orange juice, canned ...... .010 g R y .0O18 u ? 
ONSECIS: Foe ee eee O04 .039 204 ATO 1438 ? .180 
Parsley. ec ere 193 y ? ? .OS4 ? iy 
PATSni pS! eer ee 057 .038 396 .010 .0SO .088 .025 
Beaches stresh meer eee .008 .015 AT4 .012 .022 .006 005 

UriedGaccntecer ee eae .044 OST =: 1.009 070 126 .035 029 

CUMONG! TN SWAN ooccccc0s 005 O06 151 .001 .014 .OO+ 001 
ReAnUtS sexe eee ee 074 169 706 .052 393 040 ales 
IRGHTSH fore oe ee .013 005 110 .010 016 O04 .010 
IBeaSsiereenian cee ee .022 .035 Oo) 024 lie .049 035 

440 


Table A-2 (Continued) 


Major mineral elements in the edible portion of foods 


Foop 


(CI BAA corse oe 
UNEVEN oeaeewettcus (ousnekeiace es: « 
Pepe, SHAD aoacccosaas 
Mees, Wal caneoaseaagas 
IFRS, Sago apasaeeee 
PATER eka caereci sae eee 
Gammved Wt RWAU ccongene 
Pineapple juice, canned .. 
JPUNTIOEE toate cet oleae ee 
AOR 2s qucco eee erica eee 
WWORMILORSS Sie. ee ee rae oases css 
iereubes, yee sponnauacoon 
JEABVIDDILGIIUSS G5 Gaaeeaees ao ore eneeoee 
Recall Iptitatene-eaweretet cseel ens setes eceeetae 
JRHKCHIS AS” % gon 8 pea ee eee 
JRSEITESSO0TS! 5 Abate cee maece cee ee onan 
JRASNOTMES  oooneccccaead 
IRI ERUH EL Sain teeeeeneerenee een eae 
IGE DROW rte cs. sacs eee 
TRUUUTCES seer eee ere es 
DU GECEY A cry cea crea ee meee 
RUNES 5 son coenoannnor 
IG, SHOU” Ae Se ee 
HUONG, CsuAl aogoosanee 
Sardines, cummed ......... 
Sauerkraut, canned ....... 
Shrimps, canned ......... 
Soybeans, mature ......... 
Spaghetti—see macaroni 
SONNEI ern ode ae aoe 
SOUS, WAM o6nanascuac 
SUMMIT Oe erases 
SUPNWOSBOES oooaeancanans 
SiMGMRP ABI coaooopessosos 
NPEEG (OBNOIS ooonueadone 
WNOTAO ES meri s s2 eu Neves 
Gammnadl oacasepa ener eases 
Tomato juice, canned ..... 
iin, GNM) scecocenancc 
BIS EN\e eaew ete eve. cs cad cnet es 
MIGUEL Supereers reece cca cs esto 
TNO BECO sooceoounaae 
WGI cevh.oas 5 Scie eee eae 
Wikia oonee sono e irene 
NUTT ES immer cease cche es 
Watercress 224.6 accsse: 
Watton oaceoonanneae 
WIDGQIR, SPR sagosoaanncc 
[OEE cne.c eee Re ere AE 
ESTO oxen eee ee 
RUMI Clemens metsics: sesG 6,0 <as tans 
SIGE Ce d Mestre. ceases: 
STRUNG “Sabo Oe 


(Grams per 100 g.) 
Potas- 


Cal- 


cium 
025 


Jlag- 
restium 
O24 
Il 


O25 


44] 


sium 
BD (ill 
43 
on) 
120 
170 
230 
OT 
? 
alle, 
15 
498 
wt 
198 
ALS 
166 
£796 
141 
2392 
roo 
046 
9 


210 

ene 

820 
9 


404 
1.693 


416 
161 
.150 
205 
440 
sl 


ent 


(a) 
072 
015 
006 
18 
00S 
001 

? 
008 
O81 
030 
101 
O11 
LT 
083 
120 
O0T 
.010 
06S 
AOU 

? 
.052 
.060 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
280 


093 
Bilal 
.002 
? 
130 
031 
013 


Phos- 
Nodium phorus 


OCT 
O88 
025 
O42 
026 
O11 
007 
OOS 
020 
ellis 
006 
O85 
O44 
es 
031 
oly 
037 
025 
310 
136 
ollie 
O41 
O16 
ree 
000 
.018 
263 
586 


.055 
.028 


Chlo- 

rie 
(a) 
O54 
6031 
O14 
O19 
O88 
004 
? 
.002 
O40 
O48 
004 
.025 
051 
.056 
068 
010 
O70 
.066 
.056 
9 


O31 
048 
(a) 
(a) 


Sulfur 
O44 
cs 
.030 
£030 
O11 
003 
003 

£ 
O04 
ee Ltt 
038 
O24 
016 
1S4 
.088 
043 
012 
.0OS 
All 
114 

u 
069 
JZ 
Bal 
1250 

¥ 
2340 
.269 


EO 2i 
O29 
’ 
013 
021 
O14 
017 


Table A-3 


Trace elements in foods 
(Fresh basis unless otherwise indicated) 


Micrograms per 100 g. 
of edible portion 


Milligrams per 100 9. 
of edible portion 


Foop Fe Cu Mu An Todine 
Admin Sewer ee eer eee are 4.4 1.2 Le 1:9 ? 
BS 0) 6 (camer mee etetier Cennard Sn oo oll ollil OF 6.6 
ANMERCOUS, HHI 5 cooesadananc ae milly ? .O4 4 

rede eae thet severe eee ee 4.9 ee 2S ? ? 
AT HICHOKES ersten eee ee 32 sae) # i 
EX STULACUS ee cyst ko once mf) 11 19 wot 6.9 
INS OCAG OS: ccacee canner neue nee 6 wall 29 ® g 
BV COMD: cee. eee 8 41 £08 ? 5.0 
Bananas: eee ee ee ee 6 21 Y,i .26 20.0 
IPRRIE, FARNIN ocosscnonosenac S.9 12 1.6 U5) 9.1 
Mealeds Py neers 1.3 26 ? ? % 
Beans, navy, dried .......... 6.9 8 1.9 3.1 4.8 
kndbnes, GU Bae aeononuce 6.9 2 1.6 one 1.8 
ann, CEC scccaseunacsua V5 6 1.1 Q ? 
Jab ABR econ 6 Sean oi oe 2 5 6 1.5 @ 
CHIR TT ager ses er cao gy ea 1.1 elles 37 .09 6.9 
Ree, GWG noocusoannscesan 2.8 all ? ? ? 
henirty liecn ar qsee er eee 4.6 ? ? ? 30.0 
Ie Va eee eee 7.9 alta 1.0 2.4 9.0 
LN Ogee ee ae ee ea 6.6 2.0 32 Bi) 14.0 
Ul (SHAW natn erent qe cetera eR ea ter 4.2 .05 .02 RS eel 
IOI esto See ee ees 2.6 wl 2 ? ? 
SPE AKe aicaurenarcieee Fatem ores meratme here Ra 1 02 ? 9.1 
EARS ORENGE ooo 000gncceue 6.0 OS OF 2.0 ? 
eetstianscc oe etree erect 1.0 all 62 .65 Bay 
IBGGE GRAINS oacccoocacnnnose ee nL ie .02 8.0 
IBIACGHN NSIS ooancadeuanovoe 9 15 oe ? a 
IGURGOSHMES cosouanscocdoone ES 11 3.4 ? 2 
IGiPawAl TONS oooeuonenecocaen 3 lee 94 ? & 
PCAC any Gupte eee eres roe 1.6 28 oO ee 9.0 
WHILE Ree gases ee es 6 wos 42 3.3 WAL 
WENO GHWEME aooconovacaboo Dy Pon Boe ? 11.0 
Broccoli nn re ee 1.3 20 26 zg 15.0 
Brussels sprouts ........... iL 11 00 a 6.2 
BTA HGTE: sy Geneenn ere eater Ba poe aie 0 .O4 .O4 ? 8.6 
Buckwheat, grain .......... 4.0 ae) oo ? ? 
IRMA Sooo cessounsaane all 05 @ g ? 
LORS coocoogennucoeus 6.8 alee ? y ? 
Cabbalcegmerer rarer pare re nr Op 2 11 el 20 es 
(aiesealiviergeeasen ee er rae 10.6 6.3 Pott 3.0: ? 
CRUMDIOWOS cooccosodeoacaen 4 .05 .05 .09 2.3 
(CAPLOtsie eee eee 5 12 ot fog 4.4 
(CHIUMIOWSP sosecosuounnooon 1.1 Pata 15 oops 1.6 
(Geleny ere ae hee eee: Bo) alte oll @ Bal 12.3 
(COBY CAVES caacoognncane oo} .06 WZ g 4 
(bhiandiesewtse ace tee eee ee ee Day 11 8 ? 11.0 
(Ghease, laesl soncccccascuccs 1.0 .09 11 B 10.0 
Cottage: wees oe eee a y 05 B 6.4 
(GT ats oi onteeaa eeo tented ah A 18 03 mille) 6 
hestnuitis) see ee 2.2 .39 ET, .19 ? 
Chicken caer ee ree 11} 4 ? 46 g 
(ONMEORUR Aoonnocnoeuncscur 3.0 ell pee 2.6 7 
GiELONIE neice 5 naive 2 ? 21 
(RDO. Sama a ace oman pare 4.38 0 a 3.6 124.0 
(QO CORR ArtE te eran cree eee ate 11.6 2.4 3.5 2.6 ? 
(Cweonint, GIG coccsoaucccsun 3.6 62 zB g 2 
EVES linear ee ccter a veesecre ee ner 2.0 oO 1.3 S4 irs 
Codzliversoillitaereeieere eee ? ? 0 a) 860.0 
Cofeawbeansaereee eer 5.4 133 8 5) 8.6 
WHO? GORHPRE oncoooongeds 46 ? ? % 4.0 
Gollardse2e ce ee > AL : 2.0 ? 1.0 


Table A-3 (Continued) 


Trace elements in foods 


(Fresh basis unless otherwise indicated) 


Milligrams per 100 g. Jlicrograms per 100 g. 
of edible portion of edible portion 
Foop Ke Cu Mn VAN Iodine 
(Chany ANNO) Al c5.6.-deo-G. 6 ere 3.0 afl all ue 12.0 
FU Song 5% B Bcctarc acre onclc een al) 1 3.6 9.4 ? 
INGA VCH OW 2 ae eee nae 1.1 oll) 22 1.8 ? 
SMMARE Grin cased oO arene ee oo OS eoull 4 Bie) 
(CompayellRG och paeeon Go once hones le g e ? % 
(GorlOmsSeed teers otters. elsiste ous 14.0 5.0 12 ? ? 
(COMBOS) oc operon ce rete 2) AT 15 if 5.7 
(CHEE “40 oo bee eee 20) 3 0.3 DAD 30.2 
Crn@kers, cipnlbeumt saseccasae 19} y q ? ? 
SOC Aerts) cece vane tree gat ipl ? 4 ? ? 
CHOMEREOS coccccogaanoouce 6 ollal 08 ? 3.3 
(EAI See Slo d oe ene al oll ie ? 5.7 
CUMCDINYSe oachkoousonnoascns Poll) alls 13 oll 283 
(Cmaps, GWeeGl coconcococne Ree Re) Ell £ 4 
(HES) NY Gi: ig. hey ERERB RRC CIS ee a eee YY alles ? a Y 
andelion greens ........... shall UG S4 lee g 
JORRUSS SeAron Ghee Once ar ere Cnet al oon 2.6 oe i 
IDO R eo yi eG eee tu Here is 46 .03 wot ? 
IBERUN 4 6:5 dei oeen ino coe 4 A] a ote: 8 
i oe Simlre ge tart ac ckaroaaee eens Br allt .O4 on 12.0 
Deas WWIDNES G4 go eee ee oe a 04 ? .O1 6.8 
Bie SHOR sonagootaned ope ene ee a olldl 3.8 16.0 
DCR: Gn Acco eee iat 09 23 mle sat 
JDACHOROIE 3 Geota t oe eeeo rc eae ileal 14 ? all) & 
JSS, GIG) oe aoe oan oe me 3.0 34 ot 36 ? 
TOROS ore ceenenent. Hope eee a ee 6 .06 ? pile 1.5 
VETUMOCTUES hoo, Gee cen Greece os one 41 le? ia 1.0 4 
HIS Hae POITE leer ss cescsiers estes ces 61 roa 02 50 66.5 (salt water) 
7.0 (fresh water) 
ioritie, WOO NFIIERE asscnoscons 1.0 ole 25 O ? 
WHINE WHERE Ganon econmane mye AT 4.3 of] i 
ey UN Cee o a oro aon 2.6 43 0) iy ee 
VAC OING A eayeeteercc-tecsuses ei eeewssous 2 8 1+ ot ah 3.6 
(GRUBER Re earn ere renee i" 26 46 92 Lert 
(OSS as cee ees ies) Baa 05 g ? 
Goosebernicsmemeeenie eae 5 10 05 1 h 
(Gistpehnilitumerreeuveas cs ose: v 45 01 ? 1.3 
GHDES: oe dc cece Comp ereare G 11 .08 WwW ? 
(Gurays WONG saaaansacasncnes a (2 L ? 9 
MGS soaacseuusuouccos 4.3 pe 3.6 97 1.4 
JGui@komy MUI .oconnssocgcee 2.6 1.4 ? ? 4 
JOLGTGHIAY 4/o0 oo ets Oe 1.0 8 11 g ? 
EAGIVONMER casted Pete ee cece eels fh 15 .03 ? ess 
Huckleberries—see blueberries 
RCE oie are ott ener Serer eros eee renee on soe 86 ? ? 
Kidney—see beef, lamb 
Gon rabie racers sees coos 6 14 mle ? ? 
JRUTVGOES supe beeceoe oo oan DO .09 07 ? ? 
ital, BOM aacagccoascua 2.4 42 ¥ & ? 
(WOT: 6 60-4 Ate Be ee Cro eres YD 42 .O4 ? 15.0 
INGE os cane dro poe oe eZ pall ? 1h 9 
DAVIN 5 44 oo ee ee ed eee ) .02 % a 9.3 
NOES oe as os SRO A Ora las eli B Bi 4 
JOAN fo ec Cee 4 04 .30 E o 
JSON TONED asccocusaanaues oll oll8} 3 milli ee 
iLemisilks (diated) scoccanacaca 7.4 sit) 3.3 5.4 z 
enn, HE csacccoossoass 8 ollil 1.0 .39 29 
LOSE ee ceeteee oc chee Meese 2.0 14 Eso 44 nt 
Liver—see beef, ete. 
IGS cel Brera teecre aa ate 6 1.5 .O4 24 80.1 


Table A-3 (Continued) 


Trace elements in foods 
(Fresh basis unless otherwise indicated) 


Milligrams per 100 9. Micrograms per 100 g. 
of edible portion of edible portion 
Foop Ke Cu Mn Zn lodine 
LOSRUA IONS congonouoeenves ED, 14 y 45 2a 
Macaroni ...... einai cae © Neos OF ? ? q 
MTZ OES, Vase SoG cy ee ot OF B & 1.6 
INTE CONSE oes ane eee oll 02 .038 36 3.8 
Mal qo wders Scarier natn. 6 ot E ? 32.0 
MOUS, TRUTH sconsesueccosos 133 .08 y g ? 
Molasses, cane, light ........ 43 1.4 4 u : 
NKR oonkenconuacosos 1.0 1.0 lle wt 0 
Muskmelon—see cantaloupe 
MGS, Gb apaaane o anh geen y LBD) AG 4.5 $0.2 
MCT ANS ascossasosce PAS) se} a ? 5.4 
MiG cabe Ie GAs AhaG on Ae 4.8 A ? a) 1.8 
ChODR ET ee ee re 1.0 16 eZ % ” 
NOME acme ataus oak tees ee eve er § 1.6 ? 4.1 aes 
INE CEA INES are ceten ieee icetes tees AG .06 @ ? ? 
Gin eee ee en acne ee 4.5 388 Ban 4 4.2 
(ORM, GIR cangoccouacwoooe Te 1.4 3.9 2.9 ee 
Okta@eecn se: Cee oreo ao 14 5G ¥ 5.6 
Oleomargarine ........ mere, 1d) 04 @ ? 7.4 
OUING SPR rene ee rere 1.6 25 ple A t 
Oniginsa ase Pore ee ree DD) oli 28 1.3 3.6 
(ONGMNMES mae henonrenoueoans : 4 18 .038 17 6 
(COMPRES TVCE oa cccceosasance a .05 ? ? 1.5 
OVStersme a oe eee 5.6 3-4 13 46.0 74.2 
Oyster plant—see salsify 
SOWIE? 4 dude aac eea de euee 13.0 pos 2) ? 2 
BEPWUSONSE! Seng nero ine ee afl ale O04 ? 3.6 
Wen Chesiierres cdc cree ese es 6 OT g .02 ee 
(HOG! & oo caterer ee ere 6.9 Qe .68 u ? 
JECHITINIGS: oo Ae ee ee 1.9 i1.J1 6 1.6 5t 
PQ TIRES aeepe rete oa a, 5) ccevee eran outa orcas ae AG .05 16 re 
edsordriedine ss .ccc.e senator 4.7 isl 1.8 4.0 % 
AEs Sees oa eee eee re 1.9 Boe ae il. Dail 
IBLE WY teria eared Gr tee ore aK 2.4 1.4 eae u y 
Jexeypyaes, IHN sooacoancnoos 4 oli mle) 06 y 
NOG ences lees & rece toereee 6 B pile) 4 ae 
Pimentosmeae vec eee eee iL5) .60 ? ough eB 
Rinveap plete .yaceauaacesioen .O9 nes ee 16.0 
IPVAOING WOE cooscousacone 7.9 ED 67 ? v 
iM Saar eee eee ee »D 14 lit .03 47 
Pork, ‘general Wise 1.8 leo) 2 1.4 7.6 
CHO Peete cree ee epee 2 31 .06 % ? 
Li Verses tee rere cerns 18.0 18) ae 19 14.0 
IROCATOCS Meeps ores ne 17 AL ED 3.9 
Jenene Clavel Gana ogee mae oe Be) 25) 16 05 alk 
PaO Koo eheaauneo oa oax 8 OT 04 21 1.4 
QUIN CES Mees ase ee ee SS 1133 04 ? ? 
adishesmec.. asceceee e 1.0 ay oll Z 16 6.4 
IMGBESIS) ree nemo e oo ou co ae 8} ot 20 4 
as pbenEresmee ier err e roe a 16 67 oy 1.0 
JSON ssocesacc Seco ore 38 09 16 16 26.0 
OTs, IDO FoeGooootmaccec 2.0 26 i) elt 25.0 
Whi teueaecun enter ere ee nets s & 1.1 22 Dal 
TDUIECC” Weer perernreanceem gree eee eee 1.8 ? ? i ? 
Ruta b aga seyret teres ft 2 alle) 230 6.7 
IRAE, Tea Goaeheaanocdcode onl 63 BS 1.8 6.7 
Salsify (oyster plant) ...... 1.4 3) 41 22 ? 
SailimOmeaen ee ee eee 1.2 23 ? S 29.1 
SUINGINCS aye cane astcesiereronee eters 3.0 O04 .26 D4 27.0 
ScallOpsy scum cere 1.8 es 39 L AT.5 


Table A-3 (Continued) 


Trace elements in foods 
(Fresh basis unless otherwise indicated) 


Milligrams per 100 g. 
of edible portion 


Micrograms per 100g. 
of edible portion 


Foop Fe Cu Mn Zu Todine 
PUN) 5500508 Pe eee saree) EOal 1.2 a5 1.4 35.5 
RPO: Qc ey or-A eee 4.1 .09 q i” ? 
PON ASTER WEST (Scenes cree anen nace en 5.0 ial oe] 1.8 6.3 
Soybean flour .... ee) rps? Boe) @ ? 
SPRUMON sono mecessssoue Ssou. wal) alli sos .62 41.0 
GMa, STM soocassuoes of OS 14 ? ae 

ASTER spac eee ener eee oe Ady 10 ee) al 2 
OPIWVIDEIRINOES oonaenkaaeoouan 8 OF es) 09 ? 
SNACK: TOURIAOS ooo oeouncoase ofl 15 33) wok 2.4 
Wry ORANG meres aspera ec cna) aattl 09 O4 ? ? 
PRADO CA Teter eee 10 AUG 8 O44 y 
IUGR CRITE 5 acon ee CoC een ey ? % ? 16.0 
BROMO C Shenae staresdr acti rere 6 .09 oll os 1.5 
TO WEN no casooos Spat eere Dp ? @ 30.5 


alley 
OS 
OS 1.9 was Ze 


es 
KGW Mee teers ae tees LS 
ADUNERUISY Ais eae ren ae arr oe st 
TCOUR DTD SNE: ea gas sooomee en 


Weal, mech, WEG cacseconn VY ai) O38 3.5 5.0 
Wineine Sao sac cere Scene ecienns £ OF 1.0 iy ? 
Wy enllingtig, WORE caooassscoacne (UXO) 32 8 g g 
IDG Ga sen ceo 5 hee eal Rist} 2.4 OS é 
\WOUIGIRGERET Goaaangeeoesuase 20) all 42 .5O 3.6 


Winitenimnelonmerere se cae au 
\WWloemie, SIUM concosvoccones & 
JOBS “Fcc saccn comer ene Seam LO 
GHIA ce tdrare oO eee ee ete 
3 
& 


(ori 
wo 
Sik 
oo 
woe 
a 


Toutie dew aecrac tances 
eihmrsokeleel oosuaceas 
Yams 
NOMS, CheG sancenaneudoaee 


Swi 
ed 
ae 
ead tad tad © 


ee ey . 


on 

a 

i) 

ES 
eT 


445 


Table A—4 


Vitamin content of common foods 


(Amount per 100 g., edible portion) 


Panto- 
Vitamin A Ascorbic Ribo- thenic Nicotinic 
value acid Thiamine flavin acid acid 
Foop 1.U. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
ANMHOMNGE saoncscocacs 0 trace 0.25 0.67 0.40 4.6 
AUDIOS, RGIN ooncccos 90 5 0.04 0.08 0.05 0.2 
Wiied Bern. eee 0 12 0.10 0.10 0 1.0 
Apricots, fresh ...... 2,790 o 0.03 0.05 0 0.8 
dniedamic.c ernie 7,480 2 0.01 0.16 0) Bia) 
Cunmed = sososceas 1,850 4 0.02 0.02 0.09 0.38 
ANSAUIBUOS sscsooscee 1,000 aD 0.16 0.19 0.50 1.4 
ISA ooo occupoos 430 10 0.04 0.05 0.07 0.7 
Barley, entire ....... mn 0 0.50 0.20 0.95 6.0 
Chay OMeed oosscae 0 0 0.12 0.08 0 ell 
IBERIA, GB scocacac 0 2 0.67 0.23 0.60 22 
Ipoiia, ISIN ooocace 280 32 0.21 0.11 0 1.4 
(CUR) ewe cues 0 2 0.48 0.18 le 2.0 
string or green .... 630 19 0.08 0.11 0.15 0.5 | 
green, Canned? .... 500 5 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.4 | 
baked, canned ..... 80 2 0.05 0.04 0.09 0.5 
Beef, medium fat .... 0 0 0.08 0.16 0.65 4.4 
Beetsi aac cio 20 10 0.02 0.05 0.2 O04 
Beet greens ......... 6,700 34 0.08 0.18 0.5 0.4 
IBYRMINS cocoon oecnosed 0 18 (0) 0.26 0 4.4 
Bresd; wiite ..--...- 0) i) 0.05 O11 0.4 0.9 
white enriched .... 0) 0 0.24 O15 0.4 ae 
Mili Olemvs: edit meee 0) 0 0.30 0.13 0.8 3.0 
Pye (S85) socacac 0 0 0.18 0.08 0.5 1.5 
IRAE oocuonsoades 3,500 118 0.10 0.21 1.2 11 
Brussels sprouts .... 400 94 0.08 0.16 0.6 0.7 
Buckwheat, entire ... 0) 0 0.46 0.15 1133 2.0 
Butter egacecs cote 3.300 0 trace 0.01 0 0.1 
Cabbaceteerer. errr SO 50 0.06 0.05 0.238 0.3 
COMB ocodeenncbos 260 Bull 0.03 0.04 0 0.4 
(CHOWN sacosccac 3,420 33 0.05 0.04 0 0.5 
(CHIPROMS ono nheoadaoc 12,000 33 0.06 0.06 0.21 0.5 
@ammed FP  sooouosne 17,570 3 0.02 0.02 0.13 0.3 
(CHSTER? TUES osonacces 0 0 0.63 0.19 0 BE 
(ChyabtiOwee cocooonae 90 69 0.11 0.10 0.80 0.6 
(elenyo ame extern. 0 7 0.05 0.04 0.3 0.4 
hand eee eres este: 2,800 38 0.06 0.07 0 0.4 
Cheese, cheddar ..... 1,400 0 0.02 0.42 0.28 trace 
COLtAP CMe a tcc 20 0 0.02 0.31 0.25 0.1 
S\WISSme eer ne 1,450 0 0.01 0.40 0.35 0.1 
(Clerics tet sorter ces 620 8 0.05 0.06 0 0.4 
@hickenmemre eee 0 0 0.08 0.16 0.60 8.0 
Chocolate, bitter ..... 60 0 0.05 0.24 0 1.1 
Glam's ene ee 116 0 0.10 0.18 0 1.6 
COCOM etre kere 3 0 0.12 0.88 0 a) 
Coconut, fresh ...... 0 2 0.10 0.01 0 0.2 
dried, sweetened ... 0 0 trace trace 0 trace 
Collardsixy nese eee 6,870 100 0.11 0.27 0 2.0 
Corn, entire, yellow $10 0 0.54 0.24 0.80 Le 
sweet, fresh ....... 390 £ 1 0.15 0.12 0 lee 
sweet, canned ..... 230 £ 5 0.08 0.06 0.20 0.9 
Cottonseed, meal .... 44 0) 0.4 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Cowpeas, dried ...... 30 @ 0.92 0.16 1.8 232) 
Crabsia we eee 0 0 0.14 0.06 0 Pal 
(CRAMOOMTES sscaccoac 40 2 0.03 0.02 0 0.1 
Cream heavy eeeee ee 1,440 1 0.02 0.11 0 0.1 
Cucumbers ......... 0 = 0.03 0.04 0.39 0.2 
Currants, fresh ...... 120 36 0.04 0 0 0 
* Solids and liquid. } Drained solids. t Yellow sweet corn, 
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Table A-+ (Contimmed) 
Vitamin ecantent of cammon foods 


(Amount per 100 g., edible portion) 


Panto- 
Vitamin A Ascorbic PRibo- thenic Nicotinic 
ralue acid Thiamine  flarin aeid acid 
Foop ial me. me. mg. mg. mg. 
Dandelion, greens .... 0 13.450 36 0.19 0.14 0 O.S 
JOE S caper G8 po creneaneces GO 0 0.09 0.10 0 22 
OG spouse eau neeerene 1..°00 0 0.28 O37 0 14 
GoM sooocageoos 30 5S 0.04 0.05 0) 0.6 
VOPR: i stcin 6 oR ee 1.140 0 0.10 0.29 Qt 0.1 
Pie MMI oooosanuce 0 0 ) 0.26 0.18 O01 
Baw FOUR aacgooddene UG) 0 0.27 0.35 6.0 trace 
JOIN 3G ee b oe toes 3,000 11 0.07 0.12 O28 0.4 
IPTES, IRON ooosaaccea SO 2 0.06 0.05 0) OD 
CHIE) aa a aes ea on ee sO 0 0.16 0.12 0) Wate 
Fish, various (av.) . BT 9 0.08 0.15 0 Sy 
Flour. white. enriched O 0 0.44 0.26 1.0 Bu 
WHOS WINE socoos 0 0 OAS 0.07 WO) 5.5 
mre (um) oossons 0 0 0.15 0.07 0 0.6 
Pinoy NBER THY oo aan 0 0 0.14 O25 0) 1.2 
Gooseberries ........ 290 33 0 0 0 0 
GOMSOUE soooogance trace 40 0.04 0.02 (0) 0.2 
Grapefruit juice, 

GnimiiGel soccaeans trace 3D 0.08 0.02 (Oe 0.2 
(CUaNIEE: Goce ae bees SG 4 0.06 0.04 0 0.2 
BlaCWOGR ooounnooove 0 0) 0.05 0.08 O 2.4 
IBIGHIAG ca pevore Se eee 30 6 0.58 O.S9 0 TS 
WOMENS eres cieta cess 0 4 trace 0.04 0 0.2 
ENCED] Caerermetar stcge steer veces 7.540 ilisties 0.10 0.26 0.40 2.0 
ROGAN? 4eenou eno aeoe 1,150 on 0.37 PE) 0 GA 
Noe soocasconos trace 61 0.06 0.05 0.16 (3 
IFAT (amit tors) Meneren. 0 0) O14 0.20 1.0 4.5 
ILATNOIE casconcocnsos ©) 50 0.04 trace 0 Q.1 
Lentils (dried) ...... 570 5 0.56 0.24 0 a 
Lettuce (head) ...... 540 8 0.04 0.08 0.18 0.2 
JEAR HERES eenteces neva A caren 43.900 ol 0.26 3.00 dD ase 
LOST 5 enonaocoens 0 0 0.13 0.06 0) 1.9 
Maearoni, enriched .. 0 0) O.SS 0.37 0 6.0 
Milk, cow, fresh ..... 160 1 0.04 O17 0.30 Oni 

CVAYINOMAMUAG aoaaaone 400 1 0.05 0.36 0 Oe 
PDOMMCLEIE ays sospe ks ce Ose. 1,400 6 0.30 1.46 2.5 Olt 
SOHC, Augepacececne eee 160 1 0.04 0.11 0 0.8 
ART «sooo ooceeca SO 8 0.01 0.04 0.2 0.2 
VOTES cocoonoas 0 5 0.10 0.44 0) 4.9 
Mustard greens ...... 6.460 102 0.09 0.20 0 0.8 
Oatmeal (rolled oats) 0 0 0.60 0.14 lee 1.0 
(OMI, GUNS soosacoes 83 0 0.62 DIG oles 14 
(Olt aialva es omc 740 30 0.08 0.07 0 alt 
(QUUINGE? ae ee 300 0 trace 0 0) 0 
(OUNCES. arene cece Sees 50 9 0.03 0.04 0.15 (ee 
OMNGEE sooenose cere 190 49 0.08 0.03 0.07 0.2 
Opancenulcememre srs 190 49 0.08 0.03 0 Oe 
Orange juice. canned . 100 42 0.07 0.02 0.13 0.2 
OWSIGRS ocouoomemor 320 0) 0.15 0.20 cf) 1.2 
IPT og a a eee 8,230 198 O11 0.28 0.6 1.4 
JERE ocodgarguoone 0 18 0.08 0.12 0 0.2 
Peaches, fresh ....... SSO 8 0.02 0.05 0 0.9 
(obi terre es 6.x oan He ene 3,250 19 0.01 0.20 0 D4 
(morn gs o0sn0606 450 4 0.01 0.02 0.05 0.7 
JOC sooasconsooe 0 0 0.30 O83 3.4 16.2 
IBOATS: coseesss cee ene 20 4 0.02 0.04 0 O.1 
JEGHS, ERAN conceacoe GSO 26 0.34 0.16 0.58 ath 
Games| Fy scacnnooc 670 i) 0.12 0.06 0.20 1.0 


* Solids and liquid. * Drained solids. 
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Foop 
mature 
Peppers, green ...... 
ita) Seen oto a 
Persimmons 
Pineapple, fresh ..... 
eanned * 
De WAWS rescence 
Pork, WES osooncs Fe 
Potatoes, white ...... 
IP PUI, CWE soaccoc 
Pumpkins 
Radishes 


eee eee ee eee 


ec e eee oe 


rr 


Ce rr 


TRAVIS goacosoocaas 


taspberries, red ..... 
Rhubarb ny: 
IRS, GURY soca coced 

WOMINEE oosgsccsoc 
HRB oancaoncnn 
RS COORD wan ee ao us 
Salmon, red, canned * 
Sardines, canned 7... 
Sauerkraut, ecained +. 
Shrimp, canned 7 .. 
Soybeans, mature .... 
Spaghetti— 

see macaroni 

SiON oocacaccoaed 
SUS, WN oonees 

summer 
Strawbertues ........ 
Sweet potatoes ...... 
Tomatoes, raw ...... 

(ONNGNOWEG DT Pac enece eo oe 
Tomato juice, canned . 
Tuna, canned + 
EREISe acres eens 
ANVOROWI Shenae eters aun 
Turnip greens ....... 
AMSG A et oiees oe arene 
Walnuts, English .... 
Watereress 
Watermelon 
VAG Ate titi Cmeneene nee 
\Wiheeaie TRAM 2 oo scuace 
Wheat germ 
Yeast, brewer's, dried. 


eee eee esee 


eee ererore 


* Solids and liquid. 


Table A-4 (Continned) 


Vitamin content of common feeds 


(Amount per 100 g., edible portion) 


Vitamin A Ascorbic 
value acid Thiamine 
TSU mg. mg. 
370 2 Onan 
630 120 0.04 
0 350 0 
2,710 3 0.05 
130 24 0.08 
SO 9 0.0T 
350 5 0.06 
1) 0 0.58 
20 17 0.11 
1,890 3 0.10 
3,400 8 0.05 
3 24 0.08 
50 trace 0.15 
130 24 0,02 
30 9 0.01 
0 0 0.32 
0 0 0.07 
33 86 0.07 
0 0) 0.36 
230 0 0.04 
0 0 0.01 
40 16 0.03 
60 0 0.01 
110 trace 1.07 
9,420 59 Out 
4,950 S 0.05 
260 17 0.05 
60 60 0.03 
7,700 2D) 0.09 
1,100 OR 0.06 
1,050 16 0.06 
1,050 16 0.05 
SO 0) 0.05 
trace 0 0.09 
trace 25 0.05, 
9,540 136 0.09 
0 0 0.14 
30 a 0.48 
4,720 iil 0.08 
590 6 0.05 
0 0 0.57 
0 0 0.68 
0 0 2.05 
0 0 9.69 


* Drained solids. 
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Ribo- 


flavin 


ing. 


0.03 
0.31 


O20 
One 
0.09 
0.07 
0.05 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 
Oe 
0.14 
0.07 
0.46 
0.25 
0.13 
0.16 
0.05 
(0), 52 


0,25 


0.80 
5.45 


Panto- 
thenic 


acid 
Ing. 
1.8 

‘One 


—_ 
S 


fe 
S 


io 4) 


Seo ea eceeeoreooce 


0.75 
0.60 
0 
0.29 
1.6 


Nicotinic 


acid 


INDEX 


A 


Absorption, intestinal, 319 
Absorption of fatty acids, 320 
Accessory food factors, 200 
Acetic acid: 
bacterial formation of, 363, 377 
in fat metabolism, 337 
In porphyrin synthesis, 351 
in steroid synthesis, 340 
in Vinegar, 163 
metabolic reactions of, 339 
yeast formation of, 363, 379 
Acetoacetie acid: 
formation in ketosis, 339 
from amino acids, 354 
from fat catabolism, 338, 339 
Acetobaeter suborydans : 
growth factors for, 859 
oxidation of glucose by, 364 
oxidation of sorbitol by, 37 
products of, 363 
Acetobacter xylinum, 378 
Acetoin, formation of, 383 
Acetolactie acid, 383 
Acetone: 
formation of, 3877, 384 
from fat catabolism, 339 
Acetylation of amines, 340 
Acetylcholine, 340 
Acetylmethy! carbinol, 85 
Achlorhydria, 314 
Acid-base balance of foods, 1$1 
Acidity, active, 167 
Acidity, active vs. total, 162, 163 
Acidity, total: 
determination 
166 
measurement of, 163 
Acidosis, during ketosis, 339 
Aconitase, 266 
cis-Aconitie acid, 331 
Acrolein test, S8 
Acromegaly, 805 
ACTH, 291, 305 
peptide nature, 292 
properties of, 307 
Actidione, 366 
Addison's disease, symptoms of, 291 
Adenase, 265 
Adenine: 
formula of, 154 
metabolism of, 155 
nucleic acids and, 154-159 
Adenosine, 156 
Adenosine diphosphate (ADP), 158 
amount in muscles, 418 
enzymes and, 207 
relution to energetics, 416-418 


in biological materials, 


Adenosine diphosphate (Cont.) : 


role in carbohydrate metabolism, 524- 
als 
Adenosine monophosphate, 15S 
Adenosine triphosphate (ATID): 
ammount in muscles, 418 
energy from, 415-417 
enzymes and, 267 
formation during hydrogen transport, 
420-499 


formation in plants, 405 

formula of, 158 

relation to carbohydrate metabolism, 

3238-329 

Adenylie acid: 

linkages in, 156 

muscle, 158 

with nueleic acids, 156, 157 
ADP (see Adenosine diphosphate) 
Adrenal cortex, hormones of, 290 
Adrenal cortical hormones : 

deficieney of, symptoms, 291 

excess of, symptoms, 291 
Adrenal medulla, 287 
Adrenal steroids, 290 
Adrenaline (see Epinephrine) 
Adrenocorticotropic hormone, 291, 305 
Adsorption chromatography, 390 
Aeration, effect on yeast growth, 

370 

Aerobacter aerogenes, 364, 377 
Agar, 67 
Alanine, formula of, 116 
p-Alanine, 359 
Alanyl-glycine, 129, 131 
Albumins: 

amino acid content, 124 

crystalline, 105 

in common foods, 108 

properties of, 110 
Aleaptonuria, 350 


361, 


Alcohol dehydrogenase, 204, 268 
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Alcoholism, with polyneuritis, 228 

Aldehyde groups, Schiff test for, 25 

Aldobiuronic¢ acids, 21 

Aldohexoses, stereoisomers of, 24 

Aldolase, 266 

Aldolase, amino 
260 

Aldonie acids, formation of, 36 

Aldopentoses, stereoisomers of, 25 

Aldoses, 19, 22 

Aldotetrose, 20 

Aldotriose, 20 

Alginie acid, 65 

Alkali disease, 195 

Allose, 24 

Alloxan, 302 

Altrose, 24 


ot 


5 £24 


acid composition, 125, 
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Aluminum, in living organisms, 176 
Aluminum stearate, 88 
Amidases, 264 
Amide nitrogen, in plants, 402 
Amination, 342 
Amino acid decarboxylation, 321 
Ainino acid metabolism, abnormalities of, 
350 
Amino acid oxidases, 268 
Amino acids: 
absorption, 320 
antiketogenic, 354 
classification, 116 
color tests, 142 
content of in proteins, 124 
content of foods, 127 
D and L forms, 121 
determination, 122 
distinguishing groups in, 121 
essential, 341-342 
formulas, 116 
glycogen-forming, 354 
ketogenie, 354 
microorganisms and, 358 
nutritionally essential, 341, 342 
semiessential, 341, 342 
sequence in proteins, 131 
synthesis by plants, 401, 402 
utilization by plants, 401 
utilization of related compounds, 341, 
342 
a-Aminoadipie acid, as lysine precursor, 
341 
p-Aminobenzoic acid, 254, 256, 359, 367 
Aminobutyrie acid, formula, 116 
Amino peptidases, 264 
specificity of, 316 
Ammonia: 
as nitrogen souree for plants, 400, 401 
couversion to urea in vivo, 352 
detoxification by plants, 402 
Ammonification, 14, 400 
Amygdalin, 28 
Amylases: 
action on starch, dextrin, and glyeoger, 
58 
alpha and beta, 58 
classification, 2638 
Amylopectin, 53 
Amylopsin, 58, 263 
Amylose, 53 
molecular weight, 50 
structure of, 50 
Anabolism, 324 
Androgens, 296 
Androsterone, 295-297 
Anemia, 248, 251 
Anemia, nutritional, 187 
Angiotonase, 304 
Angiotonin, 304 
Anhydrides, 21 
Aniline acetate test for pentoses, 26 
Animal protein factor, 251 
Anions, of blood plasma, 182 
Anorexia, relation of thiamine to, 227 
Anterior pituitary, hormones of, 305, 307 


. 


‘ INDEX 


Antibiotics (see Aureomycin, Penicillin, 
Ue, }) 
as stimulants of animal growth, 251, 
oe 
production methods, 370 
Anticoagulant, heparin as, 67 
Antidiuretic, effect of posterior pituitary, 
303 
Antieggwhite injury factor (see Biotin) 
Antigray-hair factor, 255, 256 
Antihistamines, 289 
Antimetabolites, 257 
Antioxidants, 90 
Antipernicious anemia faetor, 249 
Antithyroid drugs, 300 
Antivitamins, 256 
Apvenzyme, 262 
Appetite, stimulation by thiamine, 227 
Arabinose, 26 
Arabitol, 21 
Arachidie acid, 77 
Arachidonie acid, 80 
Arginase, 266 
relation to urea formation, 352, 353 
Arginine: 
bacterial decarboxylation, 321 
biosynthesis, 346, 352 
formula, 120 
Arginine phosphate, in invertebrate mus- 
ele, 418 
Arsenic : 
as antidote for selenium, 196 
in living cells, 176 
Arterenol (see Norepinephrine) 
Arthritis, effect of cortisone and ACTH, 
292 
Ascorbie acid: 
formula, 224 
in foods, table, 447-448 
microorganisms and, 359 
physiological function, 222 
Asecorbie acid oxidase, 224 
Ash: 
composition of, 177 
content of foods, table, 434 
in normal and rachitic bone, 210 
Ashing of biological materials, 177 
Asparaginase, 265 
Asparagine: 
formula, 119 
in plants, 402 
Aspartase, 265 
Aspartie acid: 
formula, 119 
relation to urea formation, 353 
Aspergillus niger, 360, 361, 363 
Aspergillus sp., 363 
Aspergillus terreus, 376 
Asthma, use of epinephrine in, 289 
Asymmetric carbon atoms, 22 
ATP (see Adenosine triphosphate) 
ATP-ase, role in musele coutraction, 416 
Aureomyein : 
formula of, 367 
mode of action, 369 
range of activity, 368 


INDEX 


Autotrophie bacteria, 401 
Avidin, 244 


Azotobacter, nitrogen fixation by, +03, 
404 
Azotobacter vinelandii, 358, 3860, 361 


B 


Babeock test, 91 
Bacillus anthracis, 131 
Bacillus brevis, 370 
Baeillus cereus, 375 
Bacillus licheniformis, 369 
Bacillus polymyca, 370 
Bacillus subtilis, 379 
Bacitracin, 124, 370 
Bacteria, 357-386 (see specific bacteria 
like Bacillus anthracis, ete.) 
biotin synthesis by, 244 
intestinal flora, 321 
synthesis of vitamins by, 220, 233 
Bacteriochlorophyll, 390 
Barfoed's solution, 30 
Barfoed's test, 42 
Basal metabolism : 
definition, 42+ 
factors influencing, 426 
measurement of, 425 
of various species, 426 
Beeswax, 92, 93 
Beet sugar, 42 
Benadryl: 
as antihistamine drug, 289, 290 
formula, 290 
Benedict's solution, 30, 31 
Benzoquinone, Hill reaction with, 394 
Beri-beri, 226 
Bertrand’s rule, 564 
Beta oxidation, 336, 337 
Betaine, 345 
Bile, 317 
Bile acids, 96 
Bile pigments, 318 
Bile salts, 96, 318 
Bilirubin, 318 
Biliverdin, 318 
Biochemistry : 
objectives and methods, 2 
relation to biology, 6 
seope of, 1 
Bioeytin, 246 
Biophotometer, 204 
Biotin, 244-246 
formula, 246 
in fat synthesis, 340 
metabolic function, 280 
Black-tongue, 236, 239 
“Blind staggers,” caused by selenium poi- 
soning, 195 
Blood clotting: 
and calcium, 183 
and dicoumarol, 221 
and heparin, 67 
and vitamin K, 219, 221 
and Warfarin, 222 
Blood plasma: 
ealcium content of, 214 
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Blood plasma (Cout.): 
eations and anions in, 182 
inorganic phosphate of, 214 
pH of, 174 
Blood pressure : 
regulation of, 804 
with adrenaline, 288, 289 
Blood sugar: 
effect of epinephrine on, 289 
factors affecting level of, 827 
hormonal control of, 3825 
levels in diabetes, 501 
sourees of, 325 
Body fat, effect of diet on nature of, 336 
30omb calorimeter, 423 
Bones: 
ash content of normal and rachitic, 210 
composition of, 183 
mineral content ot, 178 
Borneol giucuronide, 39 
Boron deficiency : 
effect on apples, 195 
effect on corn, 194 
effect on tobacco plant, 409 
Boron, essential for plants, 198, 194 
Botulinum toxin A, 124 
British thermal unit (BTU), 413 
Bromelii, 265 
Bromine, in living cells, 176 
Suffer calculations, 171, 172 
Buffers : 
capacity of, 173 
definition, 170 
in blood, 1738 
pH of, 170 
Butter flavor, 85 
Butterfat composition, 82 
Butyl alcohol, 363, 377, 384 
Butylene glycol, 868, 383 
Butyrie acid: 
bacterial formation of, 368, 377, 384 
in butter, 77 
C 
Cadaverine, 321 
Caffeine, 155 
Calciferol, 96, 218 
Calcification of bone, 214 
Calcium : 
absorption, 320 
content of foods, table, 439 
food sources, 185 
functions in body, 183 
in animal body, 1838 
in blood plasma, 188, 214 
in bones and teeth, 183 
requirement, 184 
Caleium cyanamide as nitrogen fertilizer, 
400 
Caleium deficiency, 
plants, 409 
Caleium oxalate, 161 
Calorie allowances, for men, women, and 
children, 428 
Calorie, definition, 413 
Calorie requirement, relation to age, 429 


effect on tobacco 
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Calorific valne of foods, 422, 423 
Calorimeter, 423 
Canaline, formula, 119 
Canavanine, formnla, 119 
Cane sirup, 34 
Cane sugar, 42 
Capillary fragility, 
(CG, Bes 
Capillary resistance test, 223 
Caprice acid, T7 
Caproic acid, 77 
Caprylic acid, 77 
Carbohydrases, 268 
Carbohydrate content of foods, table, 434 
Carbohydrate metabolism : 
linkage to protein metabolism, 342, 343 
snmmary, 3384 
Carbohydrates : 
action of acids on, 26, 39, 42, 51, 57, 64 
classification of, 20 
definition of, 19 
economic importance, 19, 20 
formation in plants, 399 
interconversion in body, 324 
occurrence of, 19 
physiological fuel value of, 423, 424 
Carbon cycle in nature, 387 
Carbon dioxide: 
amount in atmosphere, 392 
balance in nature, 387 
sources of in carbon cycle, 387, 388 
transport by blood, 187 
Carbon dioxide fixation : 
as a dark reaction, 394 
fnnetion of biotin in, 245 
in citric acid formation, 372 
in oxalacetic acid formation, 332 
in photosynthesis, 392, 393 
in propionic acid formation, 383 
Carbon, requirements of micreorganisms 
358 
Carbonic anhydrase, 179, 187, 269, 892 
Carboxylases, 266 
Carboxypeptidases, 264, 316 
Carboxylation: 
function of biotin in, 245 
in photosynthesis, 392 
use of light energy for, 394 
Caries, relation to fluorine intake, 193 
Carlic acid, 325 
Carlosic acid, 375 
Carnauba wax, 92, 93 
Carnitine, 255 
Carolie acid, dehydro, 255 
Carolinic acid, 375 
Carotene: 
conversion to vitamin A, 207 
crystals, 206 
determination of, 208 
formula of, 205 
in butter, St 
synthesis by bacteria, 359 
Carotenoids, 205 
Carr-Price reaction, 208 
Casein, 108, 124 
Catabolism, 324 


relation to vitamin 


, 


INDEX 


Catalase, 268, 282, 405 
Cations of blood plasma, 182 
Cell wall, cellulose and lignin in, 66 
Cellobiose, 41, 46 
Cellobiuronic acid, 21 
Cellophane, 62 
Cells, components of, © 
Cellulases, 263 
Celluloid, 62 
Cellulose, 60 
from wood, 61 
industrial products from, 62 
production by bacteria, 378 
Cellulose nitrate, 62 
Cephalins, 99, 100 
Cereals, caleium in, 178 
Cerebrosides, 101 
Cerotie acid in waxes, 93 
Ceryl alcohol, 93 
Cetyl aleohol, 93 
Chenodesoxyeholie acid, 317 
Chinese inseet wax, 92, 98 
Chitin, 64 
Chitosamine (see D-Glucosamine ) 
Chloramphenicol (see Chloromycetin) 
Chlorella, photosynthesis by, 395 
Chlorine, biochemieal importance, 192 
Chlorine compounds in biological mate- 
rials, 192 
Chlorine content of foods, table, 439 
Chlorocruorin, 139 
Chloromycetin : 
formula of, 868 
mode of action of, 3869 
range of activity, 369 
Chlorophyll a, formula, 389 
Chlorophyll b, 390 
Chlorophylls, 388-391 
umount in leaves, 390 
esterase, 264 
Chloroplasts, 388 
Chlorotie plants, 
to, 189 
Cholamine, 99 
Cholecystokinin, 808, 318 
Cholesterol : 
in heart disease, 95 
occurrence, 94, 95 
synthesis in body, 95 
Cholesterol esterase, 264 
Cholie acid, 96, 317 
for cortisone synthesis, 292 
formation from cholesterol, 340 
Choline, 253 
as source of methyl! groups, 348-3845 
biosynthesis of, 345 
prevention of fatty livers by, 336 
Choline chloride, 162 
Chondroitin sulfate, 67 
Chondrosamine, 37 
Chromatium and nitrogen fixation, 408 
Chromatography, 390 
Chromoproteins, 187 
Chromosomes, 150, 152 
Chylomicrons, 3386 
Chyme, 312 


manganese in relation 


INDEX 


Chymotrypsin : 
nmino acid composition, 124 
Classification, 265 
in pancreatie secretion, 315 
Chymotrypsinogen, conversion to clymo- 
trypsin, 316 
Cis- and trans- isomers, 79 
Citric acid, 161 
mechanism of formation, 372 
production of, 863 
Citric acid cycle, 330, 332, 380 
energy from, 419, 421 
Citrovarum factor, 248 
Citrulline, formula. 120 
Clostridium acetobutylicum : 
butyrie acid formation by, 377 
fermentation products of, 363 
growth efficiency of, 123, 3860, 361 
growth factors for, 359 
Clostridium acidiurici, 359 
Clostridium butylieum, 363 
Clostridium, nitrogen fixation by, 
404 
Clostridium saccharobutyricum, 363 
Clostridium tetani, 359 
Clupanadonie acid, SO 
Cobalamin, 251 
Cobalt : 
in hemoglobin formation, 188 
Del SPIRO Why, TNE) 
Cobalt deficient areas, 18S 
(Coreen, 2, ass 
Cocoanut ot, composition, 82 
Codecarboxylase, 243 
Coenzyme I (see Diphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide ) 
Coenzyme IT (sce Triphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide } 
Coenzyme A, 240 
growth factors and, 359 
structure of, 274 
Coenzyme R (see Biotin) 
Coelzymes: 
as activators, table, 266-268 
is prosthetic groups, 262 
examples of, 273-280 
hydrogen carrying, 332, 333 
reduction of by light energy, 394, 395 
Coleoptiles, bending of by plant hormones, 
406 
Comb growth, effect of androgens on, 296 
Composition of food: 
variations in, 433 
tables, 483-448 
Configuration of stereoisomers, 28 
Conjugases, 265 
Conjugated double bonds, 890, 391 
Jonstipation, in thiamine deficiency, 228 
Copper: 
compounds in living cells, 179, 186 
destruction of yitamin C by, 226 
enzymes containing, 186 
human requirement for, 188 
in foods, table, 442 
role in hemoglobin formation, 187 


Coprogen, 360 


405, 


Coprophagy, 322 
Cori ester (see p-Glucose-1-phosphate } 
Corn sirup, 29 
composition of, 57 
Corpus luteum, 2938 
Corticosterone, formula, 290 
Cortisone : 
formula, 290 
physiological effects of, 291 
synthesis of, 292 
Coumarin, 221 
Cream of tartar, 161 
Creatine, biosynthesis of, 348, 849 
Creatine phosphate (CrP): 
amount in museles, 418 
relation to muscle contraction, 415, 416 
structure of, 349 
Creatine transphosphorylase, 267 
Cretinism, 299 
Crotonie acid, T6 
Cryptoxanthine, 207 
Cushing's syndrome, 291 
tyanide group, in vitamin B,, 250, 251 
Cyanocobalamin, 251 
Cystathionine, 344, 345 
formula, 118 
in cystine synthesis, 122 
Cysteine, formula, 117 
Cystine, 115 
biosynthesis of, 345 
formula, 117 
Cytidine, 156 
Cytidylie acid, 156 
Cytochrome ¢, as electron carrier, 279, 
282, 283 
formula, 279 
iron content of, 139, 279 
protein nature of, 1389 
role in hydrogen transport, 888, 334 
role in oxidation, 282-2838 
Cytochrome oxidase, 268, 334 
Cytochrome system, 332, 333, 404 
Cytochromes, 139 
Cytosine, 154-158 


D 


2, 4-D, formula of, 407 

Dark adaptation, with vitamin A, 204 
Dark reactions of photosynthesis, 393 
Deamination of amino acids, 351 
Decarboxylases, 266 

Decarboxylation, bacterial, 321 
Dehydroascorbie acid, formula, 224 
Dehydrocarolie acid, 375 
7-Dehydrocholesterol, 95 
11-Dehydrocorticosterone, formula, 290 
Dehydrogenases, 262, 282 
Denaturation of proteins, 144 
Denatured proteins, properties of, 145 
Denitrification, 402 

Dental caries, 193 

Derived proteins, 112 

Dermatitis, of pellagra, 235, 236 
Desmolases, 266 

Desoxycholie acid, 317 
11-Desoxycorticosterone, formula, 290 
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Desoxy-b-glucose, 38 
Desoxyhexoses, 37 
Desoxynucleic acid (DNA), 152-154 
Desoxyribose, 27 
and nucleic acids, 154, 156-158 
Desoxysugars, 20 
Desulfovibrio, nitrogen fixation and, 403 
Detergents, synthetic, 15, S7 
Detoxication, 340 
Deuterium, as metabolic tracer, 335, 340, 
343 
Dextrans, 60, 378 
Dextrin, limit, 58 
Dextrins, 57 
Dextrose, 28 
Diabetes, 327 
ketone bodies and, 339 
urinary glucose in, 327 
with alloxan, 302 
with phlorizin, 302 
Diabetes insipidus, 308 
Diabetes mellitus, 301 
Diabetic animals, utilization of carbohy- 
drate by, 302 
Diabetogenie hormone, 305, 325, 327 
Diaeetyl, 85 
Diaminobutyric acid, 119, 122, 370 
Diastase, 5S 
Dibasic acids: 
from fat catabolism, 337 
in waxes, 94 
2-6-Dichlorophenolindophenol, use in de- 
termining vitamin C, 225 
2, 4-Dichlorophenoxyaeceti¢c¢ acid, 407 
Dicumarol, 221 
Diethylstilbestro] (see Stilbestrol) 
Dieting, dangers of, 429 
Digestion, 311-822 
Digestion, gastric, 312 
intestinal, 315 
salivary, 311 
Dihydrosphingosine, in cerebrosides, 101 
Dihydroxyacetone phosphate, 329 
Dihydroxyphenylalanine, 288 
Diiodotyrosine, 118, 297. 298 
5, 6-Dimethylbenzimidazole, from vitamin 
B,2, 250 
Dimethylbenzimidazole riboside, 159 
Dimethylpropiothetin, 345 
Dipeptidases, 265 
Diphosphopyridine 
forms of, 275 
funetion in eytochrome system, 332, 333 
relation to nucleotides, 158 
role in tissue oxidation, 282 
structure of, 275 
Diphosphothiamine (see Thiamine pyro- 
phosphate ) 
Disaecharide linkage, 41 
Disaecharides, composition of, +0 
hydrolysis of, 42 
reducing power of, 41, 42 
Diseases, nutritional, 200 
Dissociation constants, definition, 170 
Djeneolic acid, formula, 118 
Doisynolie acid, 297, 298 


nucleotide (DPN): 


INDEX 


“Dopa,” formula, 349 

Double bonds. conjugated, 390, 391 
DPN (see Diphosphopyridine nucleotide) 
Drying oils, 89 

Dulcitol, 21 

Dwarfism, 305 


E 


Eating habits, relation 
429 
Hberthella typhi., fermentation products 
ihe, sy Bins, Baa 
Edestin, 108 
Eggwhite injury disease. 244 
Einstein, energy unit, 895 
Elaidie acid, 79 
Electrolyte metabolism, effect of cortical 
hormones on, 291 
Electrolytes, in blood plasma, 182 
Electrophoresis of proteins, 107 
Eleostearie acid, SO 
Embden-Meyerhot scheme, 326, 329 
Emulsifying agent, lecithin as, 98 
Hmulsin, 263 
EPndergonie reactions, definition, +14 
Endocrine glands, 286 
Endoenzymes, 260 
Energetics, biological definition, +13 
Energy, forms of m living things, 413 
content of foods, table, 43 
for muscular work, immediate source of, 
416 
phosphate bond, 416-422 
sources of, for bacteria, 358 
Bnergy metabolism, efficiency of, 422 
Energy production in tissues, 334 
Energy requirements, for various muscu- 
lar activities, 427 
of animals, 424-427 
of human beings, 426—428 
Energy units, interrelationships between, 
413 
Engines, efficiency of, 422 
Bnolase, 266 
Enriched bread, 232 
Enriched flour, 232 
Enterogastrone, 309, 314 
Enterokinase, 316 
Entropy (As), 414 
Entropy changes, +24 
Enzymes, 260-285 
activation, 273 
amino acids in, 124-126, 260 
chemical nature, 260 
Classification, table, 262, 263-269 
erystalline, 260 
definition of, 260 
effect of ions on, 273 
effect on energy of activation, 270 
endo and exo, 260 
factors affecting activity, 271 
inhibition of, 272 
mechanism of action, 270 
nature of action, 270 
oceurrence, 260 
prosthetic groups of, 261, 275 


to body weight, 


INDEX 


Enzymes (Cont.): 
role in tissue oxidation, 281 
specificity, 272 
substrate complex, 
table, 263-269 
Epinasty, 406 
Epinephrine, 287-289 
biosynthesis of, 288 
physiological effects, 288, 289 
relation to nerve transmission, 289 
Epithelial tissues, vitamin A and, 205 
Equilibrium constant, relation to AF, 415 
Equivalent, chemical, 164 
Hquivalent weights, 164 
Erdin, 369, 876 
Ergosterol, 96, 
formula, 213 
Erucie acid, 80 
Erythritol, 21 
Erythrocruorin, 1389 
p-Erythrose, 20 
Escherichia coli, 358, 359 
fermentation products of, 363, 377 
Essential amino acids, 341, 342 
Essential fatty acids, 3835 
in pyridoxine deficiency, 241 
Hssential lipides, 97 
Esterases, 264 
Bsterification, 72 
Hsters, 71 
hydrolysis of, 
industrial use as solvents, 72 
properties of, 
saponification of, 73 
Estradiol : 
formula, 296 
physiological functions of, 
Estriol, formula, 296 
Estrogens, 293, 296 
Estrogenic hormones, 293, 296 
Estrone, formula, 296 
Estrus, 293 
Ethanolamine, 99, 844 
Ether extract, composition of, 91 
Ethyl alcohol, formation of, 363, 367, 379 
Exercise, relation to body weight, 429 
Exergouie reactions, definition, 414 
Exoenzymes, 260 
Eyes, effect of vitamin A deficiency 


KE 


ZOO 
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y, 203 


Factor R, 247 
Factor 8S, 247 
Factor U, 247 
Faraday, definition of, 420 
Fat content of foods, table, 434 
Fat oxidation by animals: 
relation of citrie acid cycle to, 338, 339 
theories of, 336-338 
Fat-soluble substances, 86 
Fat-soluble vitamins, storage af, 
Fat synthesis, 389, 340 
Fat transport, 336 
Fats: 
absorption of, 318, 320 
cheinical properties of, 86 


SE 


Fats (Cont.): 
definition of true, 74 
desaturation of, by animals, 335 
determination of, 91 
dynamie state of, 535 
elementary composition, 75 
fatty acid composition of, S2 
industrial importance of, 74 
iodine number of, S89 
modification of by animals, 335 
eecurrence of, T4 
physieal properties of, S4 
physiological fuel value of, 
rancidity of, 90 
removal by exercise, 429 
saturation of, 89 
storage in body, 335 
Fatty acids: 
distribution, SO, 82 
essential in nutrition, 79 
occurrence in various fats, 82 
omega oxidation of, 337 
“utty acids, saturated, 16, 77 
formulas, SO 
oceurrence in fats, 
odors of lower, 77 
rancidity due to lower, 78 
table of, 
volatility of lower, 78 
Fatty acids, unsaturated : 
formulas, 80 
geometric isomers of, 
melting points of, 78 
occurrence, SO 
table of, SO 
Fatty aldehydes, in plasmalogens, 101 
Fatty livers, 253, 3386 
choline and, 253 
methionine and, 253 
prevention by raw panereas, 3803 
Feces, composition, 520 
Fehling’s solution, 30, 31 
Fehling’s test, 30, 31 
structure respousible for, 35 
Fermentation, alcoholic, 379, 381 
butyric, butyl, acetone, 377 
colon-aerogenes-typhoid, 3877 
definition of, 362 
heterolactic, 377, 3881, 382 
homolactic, 376 
methane, 377 
products of microorganisms, table, 363 
propionic, 377 
Fermentation products, 
374, 375 
Ferritin, 140, 186 
Fibrinogen, 108, 124 
Fibroin, of silk, 110, 124 
Fiecin, 265 
Fixation of nitrogen, £02, 403 
Flayin adenine dinuCleotide Gera 3 a 
Flavin mononucleotide (FAN), 
278 
function in eytochrome system, 332, 335 
Fl ee nucleotides, as hydrogen carriers, 


») 


428, 424 
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related series of, 
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Flavoproteins, 140, 268 
Fluorine : 
in bones, 198 
relation to tooth decay, 198 
toxicity of, 193 
Fluoroapatite, in bones, 193 
FMN (see Flavin mononucleotide) 
Folacin, 247 
Folie acid, 247 
food sources, 249 
metabolic function, 281 
relation to methylation in rive, 345 
Folinie acid, 248 
Follicle-stimulating hormone (FSI1T), 292 
properties of, 307 
Food calorie utilization, relation to work 
done, 428, 429 
Food intake, relation to body weight, 429 
Foods; 
amino acid content, 127 
cost of food calories, 48, 44 
mineral composition of, tables, 439-445 
proximate composition of, table, 434- 
438 
vitamin content of, table, 447-448 
Foot-pound (energy unit), definition, 413 
Formie acid, 77, 868, 377, 383 
from glycine in animal body, 3844 
FormylIpteroic acid, 247 
Formylpteroylglutamic acid, 248 
Formyltetrahydropteroylglutamic acid, 
359 
Fragility test (see Capillary resistance 
test) 
Free energy change: 
in oxidation-reduction reactions, 420 
of glycolysis, 418, 419 
relation to chemical equilibrium, +414, 
415 
Free energy (AF), definition, 414 
equilibrium constants and, 415 
of glucose combustion, 414 
relation to entropy and heat change, 414 
Free HCl, gastric juice, 312, 313 
Fructosans, 638 
Fructosazone (see Glucosazone ) 
Fructose, 33, 34 
metabolism of, 324, 326 
ring forms of, 26, 35 
Fructose-1, 6-diphosphate, in glycolysis, 
326 
Fructose-6-phosphate, 336 
Fruit drop, control of premature, 406, 407 
Fucose, 38 
Fuel value, of various food materials, 422, 
423 
Fumarase, 266 
Fumaric acid, 331 
Furanose ring forms of sugars, 26 
Furfural, 53 
Furfuraldehyde from pentoses, 26 
Fusarium avenaceum, 370 


G 


Galactans, 63 
Galacto-araban, 52 


Galactosamine, 37 
Galactosazone crystals, 47 
D-Galactose, 32 
metabolism of, 324, 326 
L-Galactose, 33 
Galactose-1-phosphate, 280, 326 
Galactosidases, 263 
Gialactosides, 32 
Galacturonic acid, 38, 39 
Gallstones, 95 
Gases, exchange in Inngs, 187 
Gastrie digestion, 312 
Gastric jnice: 
JBUCTL sip, Bw. S8ilss 
Gl ue, Ble 
regulation of flow, 314 
secretion of, 308 
Gastrin, 308 
Gastrointestinal hormones, 306 
Gelatin, 124 
Gentiobiose, 41 
Gentiobiuronic acid, 21 
Geodin, 376 
Geometric isomers, 79 
Geotropism, 406 
Germinating seeds, formation of amides 
by, 402 
Gigantism, 305 
Gliadin, 109, 125 
Globulins, 108, 109, 110, 111, 125 
Gluecoascorbic acid, antagonist of vitamin 
C, 256 
Gluecokinase, 267 
Gluconic acid, 22, 129, 364, 380 
Glucosamine, 37 
Glucosamine, N-acetyl, in chitin, 64 
Glucosamine, N-methyl, 37 
Glucosans, 21 
Glucosazone, 31, 32 
Glucosazone crystals, 47 
Glucose: 
blood levels of, 325, 327 
commercial preparation of, 29 
formation in nature, 28 
from amino acids, 354 
metabolism of, 236, 324 
occurrence, 28 
oxidation of by cupric ion, 20 
phosphorylation and absorption, 325 
ring forms of, 25 
Glucose-1,6-diphosphate, 250 
Glucose-1-phosphate, 280 
in glycolysis, 326 
Glucose-G-phosphate, from hexokinase re- 
action, 324 
Glucosidase, 263 
Glucosides, 28 
Gluco-xylan, 52 
Glucuronic acid, 88, 378 
Glutamic acid: 
formula of, 119 
in plant metabolism, 401, 402 
in transamination, 342, 3438 
role in nitrogen fixation, 404 
y-linkage, 151 
Glutamic decarboxylases, 266 
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Glutamic dehydrogenase, 268 
Glutamic-oxalacetic transaminase, 268 
Glutaminase, 265 
Glutamine, 348 
formula, 119 
in plants, 402 
souree of urinary ammonium salts, 3854 
Glutathione, 192 
formula, 130 
in oxidation-reduction, 250 
Glutelins, 108, 109, 111 
Glutenin, 109, 125 
Glyceraldehyde, dertro and lero forms, 22 
Glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate, 329 
Glyceric acid-2,3-diphosphate, 250 
Glyceriec acid phosphates, 329 
Glycerides, formulas of, 83 
in natural fats, 81, $84 
mixed, 81, 838 
physical state in relation to fatty acid 
composition, 78 
simple, SI, 83 
Glycerol (glycerine), 76 
metabolic oxidation of, 329, 386 
production by yeast, 377, 379, 381 
o-Glycerophosphorie acid, 98 
Glycine: 
as purine and porphyrin precursor, 350, 
301 
as serine precursor, 345 
formula, 116 
in bile salts, 96 
in creatine biosynthesis, 348 
Glyeocholie acid, 96, 317 
Glycogen, 59 
amounts present in liver and muscles, 
325 
branched structure of, 50 
depletion of body stores in diabetes, 301 
formation in body, 325 
from amino acids, 854 
from glycerol, 336 
with adrenalin, 289 
with imsulin, 301 
Glycogen metabolism, relation to muscu- 
lar work, 417 
Glycogen phosphorylase, 267 
Glycolipides, 73, 101 
Glycolysis: 
ATP formation during, 418 
efficiency of, 419 
energy yield from, 418 
equation for, 328 
in plants, 405 
in yeast, 381 
reactions of, 326, 329 
Glyeolytic mechanism, in photosynthesis, 
397 
Glycoproteins, 136 
Glycosidases, 263 
Glycosides, 39, 40 
Glyeyl-alanine, 129, 131 
Glyoxalase, 267 
Glyoxylic acid, 397, 398 
Goiter, 192, 299 
Gonadotropic hormones, 292 
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Graafian follicle, 293 

Gramicidin, 122, 131 

Grana, 388 

Grapefruit, effect of zine deficiency on, 
191 

Grave's disease, symptoms of, 299 

Graying of hair, relation to vitamin in- 
tuke, 239 

Grisein, 306 

Growth efficiency, effect of oxygen on, 360, 
361 

Growth factors, for microorganisms, 399 

Growth hormone, 305 

properties of, 307 
Growth regulating substances in plants, 


406 
Guanidinoncetie acid, 348 
Guanine : 


formula of, 154 
metabolism of, 155 
nucleic acids and, 154-158 

Guanosine, 156 

Guinylie acid, 156 

Gulose, 24 

Gum arabic, 66 

Gum ghatti, 66 

mun cotton, 62 


H 


Hair, zine content of, 191 
Hallochrome, 359 
Halogeton weed, oxalates in, 161, 162 
Hardening, of fats or oils by hydrogena- 
tion, 89 
Harden-Young ester 
diphosphate ) 
IIeat change (AH), definition, 415 
Ifeat engine operation, difference from 
muscle contraction, 415 
Tleat of combustion : 
of food materials, 428 
of glucose, 414 
Hleat production in body, relation to ef- 
ficiency of energy use, 415 
Ileat prostration, cause of, 183 
Heat regulation of body, 11 
Hleavy water, use in metabolic tracer ex- 
periments, 340 
Hemicelluloses, 21, 66 
Hiemin, 137, 360 
Hemocuprein, 140, 187 
Tiemocyanins, 140, 186 
Hemoglobin : 
amine acid content, 125 
classification, 112 
components of, 137 
in carbon dioxide transport, 138, 187 
in oxygen transport, 188 
in root nodules, 103, 403 
Ilemophilia, 221 
Hemophilus influenzae, 360 
Hemophilus parainfluenzae, 359, 360 
Hemorrhage: 
control of by oxytocine, 304 
in vitamin C deficiency, 222, 225 
in vitamin K deficiency, 221 


(see Fructose-1, 6- 
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Hemorrhagic disease of infants, 22] 
Heparin, 67 
Hepatocuprein, 140, 187 
Herbicides, selective, 407 
Heteropolysaccharides, 51, 66 
of animals, 67 
of plants, 66 
Hexokinase inhibition: 
by diabetogenic hormone, 325, 326 
effect of insulin on, 302 
Hexokinase reaction, 324 
Hexosamines, 37 
Hexosans, 53 
Hexosedipbosphate, 179 
Hexosemonophosphate, 179 
Hexuronie acids: 
furfural from, 37 
relation to peutoses, 39 
Hill reaction, 393, 394 
Hippuricase, 265 
Histamine, 321 
effect on secretion of gastrie juice, 
308 
relation to allergy, 289 
Histidine: 
bacterial decarboxylation of, 321 
formula, 115, 120 
Tlistidine decarboxylases, 266 
Histones, 111, 153 
Homocysteine : 
for rat growth, 348, 344 
tormula, 117 
intermediary product, 122 
Ilomogentisie acid, 350 
Homopolysaceharides, 51 
Homoserine, formula, 116 
Ifoney, sugars in, 33 
Hopkins-Cole test, 143 
Tiordein, 108, 125 
Hormones: 
adrenal, 287-290, 290-292 
anterior pituitary, 305-307 
antidiuretic, 303 
cortical, 290-292 
definition, 286 
estrogenic, 296 
follicle-stimulating (FSH), 307 
gastrointestinal, 8306-3809 
gonadotropiec, 292 
growth, 305, 306 
lactogenic, 295, 305-307 
luteotronpie, 2938, 294 
metabolic funetion of, 287 
of plant growth, 406, 407 
ovarian, 292 
pancreatic, 300-808 
parathyroid, 182 
posterior pituitary, 303 
progestational, 294, 297 
testicular, 295, 296 
thyroid-stimulating, 307 
Hyaluronic acid, 67 
Hyaluronidase, 67, 268 
Hydrases, 266 
Bee pcce hong, higher paraffin in waxes, 
oS 


Hydrochloric acid, gastrie secretion of, 


312-3813 
Hydrogen, bacterial formation of, 377, 
383 


Hydrogen bonds, 10 
Tiydrogen carriers, coenzymes as, 334 
Hydrogen equivalent, 164 
Hydrogen ion concentration : 

biological importance of, 167 

pH and, 169 
Hydrogen sulfide, in colon, 321 
Ilydrogen transport system, 333 

as energy generator, 420-422 
Hydrogenation of oils, 89 
Hydrolases, 268 
Hydrolecithin, 97 
Hydrolysis, 19 
Hydroperoxides in fat oxidation, 90 
Hydroquinone, 394 

as antioxidant, 90 
3-Hydroxyanthranilie acid, 347 
B-Hydroxybutyrie acid, 339 
17-Hydroxyeorticosterone formula, 290 
17-Hydroxy-11-desoxycortieosteroue — tor- 

mula, 290 

3-Hydroxykynurenine, 347 
Hydroxylysine, formula, 119 
Hydroxyproline: 

biosynthesis of, 346 

formula, 121 
5-Hydroxytryptamine, 3804 
Hydroxytyramine, 288 
Hyperacidity, 314 
Hyperglycemia, 327 : 
Hyperglyeeimie factor of pancreas, 3038 
Hypertension, 304 
Hypoglycemia, 327 
Hypophysis, hormones of, 308 
Hypoxanthine: 

formula of, 154 

metabolism of, 155 


I 


Idose, 24 
Imino acids, 352 
g-Iminoglutarie acid, 342 
Immuno-polysaccharides, 68 
Indiean, 321 
Indieators : 
for pH measurement, 173 
use of for acid-base titrations, 167 
Indole, 320, 354 
Indoleacetic acid, 406 
effect on rooting, 408 
Indoleacetonitrile, 406 
Indole-5,6-quinone, 350 
Inorganie elements, required by micro- 
organisms, 360 
Inorganic phosphate, formation of ATP 
from, 422 : 
Inositol, 254, 367, 378 
Inositol meta diphosphate in phospholi- 
pides, 101 
Insulin, 800-802 
amino acid content, 125 
mechanism of physiological action, 302 


ee 


———— 
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Insulin (Cont.): 
sequence of amino acids in, 110, 152 
zine in, 189, 190 
Insulin shock, 302, 327 
Intermediary metabolism, 380 
Intestinal absorption, 819, 820 
Intestinal digestion, 315 
Intestinal juice, enzymes in, 318, 319 
Intestinal secretion, 318 
Intrinsie factor in pernicious anemia, 251 
Inulin, 68 
Inversion of sucrose, 42, 48, 45 
Invert sugar, 42, 45 
Invertase, 262, 263 
Todinated proteins as source of thyroid 
hormone, 299 
Todine: 
human requirement for, 192 
relation to goiter, 192 
Todine content of foods, table, 442 
Todine number of fats, SS, 89) 
lodine, radioactive, use in Grave's dis- 
ease, 300 
Todized salt, 192 
TIodogorgoie acid, 297, 298 
Ion antagonism, 185 
Ton exchange resins, 16-17 
Tron: 
absorption of, 320 
availability of various forms, 188 
compounds of in living cells, 179, 186 
content of foods, table, 442 
food sources of, 188 
human requirement for, 188 
storage of in body, 186 
Trradiated milk, 214 
Islets of Langerhans, 301 
Isocitric acid, 331 
Tsocitric acid dehydrogenases, 268 
Isocitrie acid, dehydrogenation of, 333 
Tsocitrie acid, oxidation energy from, 421 
Tsoelectric pH, 144 
Tsoleucine, formula, 116 
Isopropyl alcohol, 377 
Isotopie carbou as metabolic tracer, 339, 
340 
Isotopic nitrogen 
tracer, 404 
Isotopie tracer studies, 335, 345 


J 


Jaundice, use of vitamin K in treatment 
of, 220 
Jelly, pectin in, 65 


(N®) as 


metabolic 


K 
Weratin, 110, 125 
a-Ketobutyrie acid, 
345 
Ketogenie diets, 389 
Ketogluconie acid, 364, 380 
g-Ketoglutarie acid, 831, 342 
role in nitrogen fixation, 404 
g-Ketoglutaric acid oxidation, 
from, 421 
Ketoglataric oxidase, 266 


from cystathionine, 


energy 


Ketoheptoses, 21 
Ketone bodies, 339 
KXetose, definition, 19 
Ketoses, 22 
differentiation from aldoses, 386 
Fehling’s reaction with, 85 
test for, 86 
Ketosis, 3388, 33% 
in diabetes, 801 
17-Ketosteroids, 299 
Ketotriose, 20 
Kidney, effect of phlorizin on, 302 
Kiloecalorie, definition, 418 
I<jeldahl method, 146 
Knoop’s theory of fat catabolism, 
337 
Krebs cycle, 330 
In plants, 405 
Krebs-Henseleit nrea eycle, 352-354 
Kynurenine, 347 


336, 


L 


Lacteal, 319 
Lactic acid: 

amount in muscles, 418 

bacterial production of, 363, 376, 377 

formation during violent exercise, 328 
Lactie acid dehydrogenase, 268 
Lactobacillus arabinosus, 358 
Lactobacillus bulgaricus, 359 
Lactobacillus casei, 359 
Lactobacillus citrovorum, 359 
Lactobacillus delbriickii, 368 
Lactobacillus gayonii, 365 
Lactobacillus lycopersici, 363 
Lactobacillus pentoaceticus, 377 
Lactogenie hormone, 125, 295 

properties of, 307 
Lactoglobulin, 125 
Lactosazone crystals, 47 
Lactose, 48, 49, 263 

alpha and beta forms of, 49 

food value, 48 
Lanolin, 94 
Lanthionine: 

as source of cystine, 345 

formula of, 117, 122 

in subtilin, 122 
Laurie acid, 77 
Lead poisoning, treatment with vitamin 

Gl, 228) 

Lecithinases A and B, 98 
Lecithins, 97 

with fat transport, 2558 
Legumin, 109, 12: 
Leucine, formula, 116 
Leuconostoc eitrovorum, 

for, 248 

Leuconostoc mesenteroides, 3878 
Leucosin, 108, 109 
Leueovorin, 248 
Levans, 63, 379 
Levulinie acid, from hexoses, 26 
Levulose, 33 
Light reactions of photosynthesis, 393 
Lignin, 61 


growth factor 
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Lignocerylsphingosine, 100 
Limit dextrins, 58 
Linoleic acid, 80, 82 
Linseed oil as paint oil, 89 
Lipases, 86, 263 
Lipides: 
classes and hydrolysis products, 71, 73 
compound, 73 
definition, 71 
derived, 73 
essential, 97 
in plant seeds, 400 
metabolism of, 334-841 
simple, 73 
Lipocaie, 3038 
Lipoic acid, 254, 274, 360 
Lipoproteins, 112, 141 
Lipothiamide, 274, 359 
Lipothiamide pyrophosphate, 254, 255 
Lipotropie action, 336 
Lithoeholie acid, 317 
Liver, tatty, 256 
Lohman reaction, 416, 417 
Luteinizing hormone, 292 
properties of, 307 
Luteotropic hormone, 293, 294 
Lycopene, 205 
Lysine: 
formula, 119 
bacterial decarboxylation, 321 
Lysolecithin, 98, 263 
Lysozyme, 263 
Lyxose, 23 


M 


Macroeytie anemia, 248, 251 
Magnesium : 
content of in American dietary, 186 
role in animal body, 185 
Magnesium content of foods, table, 439 
Magnesium deficiency, effect on tobacco 
plants, 409 
Magnesium ions, enzymes activated by, 


Maleie hydrazide, as plant growth sub- 
stanees, 407 
Malic acid, 161, 331 
Malic acid formation, use of light energy 
for, 394 
Malic acid oxidation, energy from, 421 
Malt sirup, 45 
Maltase, 263 
Maltosazone crystals, 47 
Maltose, 45 
structural formula, 46 
iso-Maltose, 21, 41 
Manganese content of foods, table, 442 
Manganese deficiency, effect on leaves, 190 
Manna, 33 
Mannans, 33, 64 
Mannitol, 38, 35 
Mannoheptulose, 21 
Mannosazone (see Glucosazone) 
Mannose, 33 
Mannose, metabolism of, 324, 326 
Mannose-6-phospbate, 326 
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Mannosidostreptomycin, 365 
Mannuronie acid, 38, 39, 65 
Maternal instincts, relation of lactogenic 
hormone to, 305, 306 
Melanin, 349, 350 
Melezitose, 49 
Melibiose, 21, 41 
Melissie acid, in waxes, 93 
Melissyl aleohol, 93 
Menadione, 220 
Menstrual cycle, hormonal control of, 293 
Menstruation, 292 
Mental attitudes of 
hormones on, 305 
Mercerized cloth, 61 
Mesquite gum, 27 
arabinose from, 26 
Metabolic rate of microorganisms, 361 
Metabolism : 
antimetabolites in study of, 5 
inborn errors of, 350 
lipide, 3384-841 
methods of study, 4 
of amino acids, 341-354 
of earbohydrates, 323 
of protein, 341-3854 
of sugars, 324-330 
use of isotopes in, 5 
Metabolism of microorganisms, 357-386 
aerobic, 3864 
anaerobic, 376 
comparison of products, 362 
intermediary, 380 
Methane, bacterial formation of, 377, 384 
Methane in colon, 321 
Methanobacterium omelianskti, 377 
Methemoglobin, 1388 
Methene bridges, in chlorophyll molecule, 
391 
Methionine: 
conversion to cystine, 122 
effect on fatty livers, 336 
formula of, 117 
in choline synthesis, 345 
in creatine synthesis, 345, 348, 349 
methylation and, 343-845 
Methionine sulfoximine, 257 
Methyl donors, 344 
Methyl-q-p-glucoside, 40 
Methylamine, 162 
Methylation, as a metabolic reaction, 345 
Methyleytosine, 154 
5-Methylfurfural, 38 
Methylpentoses, 37 
Methyitetronie acid, 375 
Microbiological assay of riboflavin, 254 
Micrococcus pyogenes, 374 
Micromole, definition, 164 
Microorganisms : 
growth efficiency, 360 
growth requirements of, 358 
interrelations of animals, plants, and, 
357 
Milk: 
mineral deficiencies of, 188 
vitamin D enriched, 214, 215 , 


animals, effect of 
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Milk production : 
effect of iodinated casein on, 299 


effect of lactogenic hormone on, 
295 

Milk secretion, stimulation by oxytocin, 
» 
804 


Milliequivalent, definition, 164 
Millimole, definition, 104 
Milling of grains, loss of thiamine during, 
Sle eae 
Millon test, 142 
Mineral elements: 
abnormal distribution, 180 
absorption of, by plants, 409 
availability of various forms, 196 
excretion of, 197 
general biological functions, 181 
in various organie compounds, 179 
loss from foods on cooking, 197 
loss on ashing, 177, 178 
major, 176 
minor, 176 
needed by animals, 176 
needed by plants, 176 
occurrence, 178, 179 
testing for, 178 
Minerals: 
in animal body, 178 
in foodstuffs, 178 
Miscarriage, prevention by progesterone, 
20-4 
Mitochondria, from plant tissue, $05 
Moisture content of foods, table, 45 
Molar solutions, 1638, 164 
Molarity of solutions, 168-165 
Mold spoilage, 376 
Mole, definition, 168 
Molybdenum, needed by plants, 194 
Molybdenum toxicity, 194 
Monosaccharides, 20, 22 
absorption, 3820 
eyelie and open chain forms, 24 
Montanie acid in waxes, 938 
Montany] alcohol, 93 
Mottled teeth, 1938 
Mucie acid, 33 
crystals of, 47 
Mucilages, 66 
Mucin, 311 
Mucoitin sulfate, 67 
Mucous cells, 312 
Muscle contraction, 415-416 
stimulation of smooth, by 
30+ 
Muscle dystrophy, 217 
Muscular activities: 
energy expenditures for, 427 
relation to composition of 
418 
Mustard ofl, 28 
Mutases, 266 
Myogen, 108, 125 
Myokinase, 267 
Myosin, 108, 126 
Myristic acid, 77 
Myxedema, 299 


oxytocin, 


muscle, 
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Naphthalene acetic acid, as plant growth 
regulator, 407 
Naphthoquinone derivatives, 
activity of, 220 
Naphthoresorcinol, test for uronic acids, 
39 
Lars 
Nerve impulse, transmission of, 289 


vitamin K 


Neuberg ester (see vD-Fructose-6-phos- 
phate) 


Neuritis, in thiamine deficiency, 228 
Niacm (see Nicotinie acid) 
in foods, table, 447-448 
Nicotinamide, 238 
Nicotinamide riboside, 359 
Nicotinie acid: 
biosynthesis from tryptophan, 347 
food sources, 289 
formula, 238 
human requirements, 239 
in foods, table, 448 
metabolic antagonist of, 256 
physiological function, 285, 286 
stability of, 238 
Nieman-Picks disease, 100 
Night blindness, 205 
Ninhydrin test, 148 
Nitrate fertilizers, 400 
Nitrification, 14, 400 
Nitrifying bacteria, 401 
Nitrogen balance studies, 341 
Nitrogen eycle in nature, 402, 408 
Nitrogen deficiency, effect on plants, 409, 
410 
Nitrogen fixation: 
by bacteria, 402, 403 
by leguminous plants, 402, 403 
by sot] bacteria, 408, 404 
mechanism of, 404 


Nitrogen metabolism, of plants, 1400—- 
402 

Nitrogen requirements of microorganisms, 
358 


Nitrogen trichloride as flour bleach, 257 
Nitroglycerine, T6 
Nitrosococeus and nitrification, 401 
Nitrosomonas and nitrification, 401 
Nonsaponifiable matter, 81 
Norepinephrine, 287, 288 
Norleucine, formula, 116 
Normal potential (,), definition of, 420 
Normal solutions, 163, 164 
Normality of solutions, 163-165 
Nucleases, in digestion, 318 
Nucleic acids: 
amount in nucleoproteins, 152, 153-160 
elasses of, 158 
molecular weight of, 1538, 157 
products on hydrolysis, 154 
structure of, 157 
Nucleoproteins, 112, 150-160 
components of, 151, 152, 158 
importance, 150 
linkage between components, 151 
molecular weight, 153 
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Nucleoproteins (Cont.) : 

occurrence of, 150 

preparation of, 151 

proteins of, 1538 

relation to chromosomes, 150, 151 

iA wAS Oi, He 

virus, 153 
Nucleosidases in digestion, 319 
Nucleoside phosphorylases, 267 
Nucleosides, 156 
Nucleotidases in digestion, 318 
Nucleotides, 156-158 

structure of, 158 
Nutrition, objectives and methods, 3 
Nylon from pentosans via furfural, 53 


O 


Obesity, 427-429 
cause of, 428 
relation to varying food needs, 429 
Octapine, formula, 120 
Oils, fatty, hardening of, $9 
Oleic acid: 
cis-trans isomers of, 79 
formula, 79, 80 
Oley] aleohol, 938 
Omega oxidation of fatty acids, 337 
Opsin, 204 
Optical activity, 24 
Optical rotation, 24 
Organic acids in plants, metabolism of, 
405 
Ornithine, 321 
bacterial decarboxylation, 321 
formula, 121 
from glutamie acid, 346 
Ornithine ecyele, 352-3854 
Osazone erystals, 47 
Osazones, 31, 32 
Osmotic pressure, 181, 182 
Osteomalacia, 202 
Ovarian hormones, 292, 293 
Overweight: 
cause of, 428 
correction of, 429 
Ovovitellin, 108, 126 
Ovulation, 293 
Oxalacetate carboxylase, 266 
Oxalacetie acid: 
in citric acid cycle, 330, 331 
source of, for citric acid cycle, 332 
Oxalacetic transaminase, reaction cata- 
lyzed by, 343 
Oxalates, soluble, toxicity of, 161, 162 
Oxalie acid, oceurrence in foods, 161 
Oxalosuceinie acid, 331 
Oxalosuccinie carboxylase, 266 
Oxidases, 268 
in plants, 404 
Oxidation, definition of, 419 
metabolic, by hydrogen removal, 332 
multiple alternate, of fatty acids, 337, 
338 
of fatty acids, 336-839 
of glucose, direct, 380 
of glucose, nonphosphorylative, 381 


Oxidation (Cont.) : 
of organic matter on earth, 387 
of sugar alcohols, 364 
omega, of fatty acids, 337 
Oxidation-reduction carriers, 275-279 
Oxidation reduction potential, definition 
of, 419 
Oxidation-reduction, principles of, 419, 
420 
Oxidative deamination, 351, 352 
Oxide-ring forms of sugars, response to 
reducing sugar tests, 30 
Oxide-ring formulas of sugars, alpha and 
beta forms, 25 
Oxygen isotope, use as tracer, 392 
Oxygen production, in photosynthesis, 
388, 892 
Oxyhemoglobin, 105, 138 
Oxytociec hormone, 295 
Oxytocin, 3038, 304 
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PABA (see Para-aminobenzoic acid) 
Paint, unsaturated oils for, 89 
Palmitaldehyde, 101 
Palmitie acid, in waxes, 93 
Palmitoleie acid, 80 
Pancreas, 300 
hyperglycemic factor of, 308 
in carbohydrate metabolism, 300-303, 
Bye Tl 
Pancreatic amylases, 268, 316 
Pancreatic digestion, 315 
Pancreatic lipase, 316 
Panereatic secretion, hormonal control of, 
308 
Pancreozymin, 308, 316 
Pantatheine, 359 
Pantathenie acid, 359 
formula, 240 
in foods, table, 447-448 
physiological function, 289 
Papain, 265 
Paper chromatography, 396 
Paper making, 61 
Paper pulp, 61 
Para-aminobenzoic acid (see p-Amino- 
benzoic acid) 
Parathyroid secretion, effect on  )lood 
ealcium, 183 
Parietal cells, 312 
Pectin, 64, 65 
Pectinase, 263 
Pellagra, 235, 236, 237, 238 
relation to corn as food, 237 
Penicillamine, 122 
formula, 118 
Penicillin, 122 
aetivity of, 374 
formula of, 374 
industrial production of, 372 
mode of action of, 374 
precursors of, 374 
range of activity, 374 
resistance of bacteria to, 374 
Penicillinase, 265 
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Penicilium charlesii, 375 
Penicillium chrysogenum : 
growth efliciency of, 3860 
penicillin production by, 372 
products of, 363 
Penicillium cinerascens, 375 
Penicillium terrestre, 3795 
Pentosans, 51 
function of, in plants, 52 
furfural from, 538 
hydrolysis of, 52 
nutritive value, 53 
occurrence, 51, 52 
Pentoses, 26 
Pentosuria, 26, 28 
P-enzyme, 399 
Pepsin, 110, 126, 265, 3138 
Pepsinogen, 314 
Peptidases, 264 
Peptides: 
linkage, 129 
side chains, 130 
utilization by plants, 401 
Pernicious anemia, 248, 249, 251, 314 
Perosis, 2538 
relation of manganese to, 189 
Peroxidases, 268, 282 
in piants, 405 
pH: 
definition, 168, 169 
effect on plant growth, 168 
measurement of, 173 
of salt solutions, 171, 172 
regulation of body, 173 
pH changes, relation to changes in H-ion 
concentration, 169 
pH value of biological materials, 174 
Phaseolin, 108, 126 
Phenylacetic acid, 374 
Phenylalanine, 114 
formula, 117 
Phenylhydrazine, 
Sill, ee, Bu 
Phenylpyruvie acid, 350 
Philobolus kleinii, 360 
Phlorhizin, 302 
Phosphagens, definition, 417, 418 
Phosphatases, 264 
activation by vitamin D, 211 
in digestion, 319 
Phosphate bond energies, table of, 417 
Phosphate bonds, AF values of, table, 417 
Phosphate bonds of high energy: 
definition, 416, 417 
formation of, 420-422 
Phosphate, transfer enzymes, 267 
Phosphates, bond energy of, table, 417 
in glycolysis, 326-329 
organic, in metabolism, 326-329, 415- 
421 
Phosphatides, 96 
Phosphatidic acids, 99 
Phosphatidyl ethanolamine, 99 
Phosphatidyl serine, 99 
Phosphocreatine (see 
phate) 


reaction with sugars, 


Creatine  phos- 
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Phosphodiesterases, 264 
2-Phosphoenolpyruvie acid, 397 
Phosphoglucomutase, 267 
Phosphoglyceraldehyde 
268 
Phosphoglyceric acid transphosphorylase, 
267 
Phosphoglycerie acids, in photosynthesis, 
396-398 
Phosphoglyceromutase, 267 
Phosphohexoisomerast, 267 
Phosphohexokinase, 267 
Vhospholipides : 
classification, 97 
in fat transport, 336 
Phosphoproteins, 136 
Phosphopyruvate transphosphorylase, 267 
Phosphorus : 
areas low in, 185 
requirement, 184 
role in animal body, 184 
Phosphorus content of foods, table, 489 
Phosphorus deficiency, effect on plants, 
409, 410 
Phosphorylases, 267 
stimulation by epinephrine, 289 
Phosphoserine, 319 
Photochemical reaction, 
photosynthesis, 391 
Photolysis of water, in photosynthesis, 
391 
Photosynthesis, 29, 387-400 
dark reactions in, 393 
definition of, 388 
efficiency of, 395, 396 
energy relations of, 395, 396 
energy stored by, 387 
equation for, 388 
formaldehyde theory of, 396 
Hill reaction in, 398 
importance of, 387 
intermediates of, 396-400 
light reactions in, 393 
mechanism of, 397, 398 
partial reactions of, 393, 394 
products of, 396-400 
quantum efficiency of, 395, 396 
rate of, 393 
Phototropism, 406 
Phthiocol, 220 
Phytase, 264 
Phytie acid, caleium and magnesium salts 
of, 179 
Phytohormones, 406 
Phytol, 391 
Pitressin (see Vasopressin) 
Pituitary gland, relation 
eyeles, 292-294 
Pituitary hormones, 303-3806 
Pituitary, hormones of posterior 
303 
pK,, relation to acid strengths, 171 
Placenta, hormones from, 295 
Planek's constant, 395 
Plant growth substances, 406, 407 
Plant gums, 66 


dehydrogenases, 


primary, in 


to menstrual 


lobe, 
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Plant hormones, 406, 407 
Plant metabolism: 
glycolysis in, 405 
Kkrebs cycle in, 405 
organie acids in, 405 
Plant uutrition : 
effects of mineral deficiencies, 409, 410 
mineral elements for, 407 
Plant respiration, true oxidases in, 404 
Plants: 
nitrogen nutrition’ of, 400-402 
respiration of, 404-405 
Plasmalogens, 101 
Polarimeter, 24 
Polarized light, 24 
Polished rice, relation to thiamine de- 
ficiency, 228 
Polymyxin, 122 
bacterial spectrum of, 370 
components of, 370 
toxicity of, 370 
Polyneuritis, 227 
Polyphosphatases, 264 
Polysaccharides : 
molecular weights of, 50 
production by bacteria, 378 
properties of, 51 
structure of, 50, 51 
Polyuronides, 21 
Porpbyrins: 
biosynthesis of, 351 
prosthetic groups of enzymes, 278 
Porphyropsin, 204 
Potassium content of foods, table, 489 
Potassium deficiency, effect on plants, 
409, 410 
Potassium, in animals, 183 
Pressin (see Vasopressin) 
Progesterone: 
effect on uterus, 294 
physiological functions, 292-295 
Prolactin, 305 
Proline: 
biosynthesis from glutamic acid, 346 
formula, 120 
Propanolamine, from vitamin B,., 250 
Propionibacterium pentosaceum, 363, 377 
Propionic acid, 77 
Propionic acid fermentation, 363, 377, 382 
6-Propyl-2-thiouracil, 300 
Prosthetic group, 111, 136 
Protamines: 
nucleoproteins and, 155 
properties of. 111 
Protein-bound iodine, 298, 299 
Protein content of foods, table, 434 
Protein foods, use in correcting 
weight, 429 
Protein, human requirements for, 347 
Protein metabolism, 341-354 
link to carbohydrate metabolism, 342, 
343 
Proteinases, 265 
of bacteria, 265 
specificity, 315-316 
Proteins, 103-149 


over- 
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Proteins (Cont.): 
amino acid composition, 122, 124 
classification, 110 
coagulation, 145 
color tests, 142 
commercial, 103 
conjugated, 111, 136 
criteria of purity, 107 
crude, definition, 146, 434 
crystalline, 104 
denaturation of, 144 
derived, 111 
determination, 146 
economie importance, 103 
elementary composition, 75, 109 
half-life period in tissues, 347 
hydrolysis, 122 
isolectric pH, 144 
linkages in, 131 
molecular weights, 141 
number, 104 
occurrence, 104, 108 
physiological fuel value of, 428, 424 
precipitation, 1438 
preparation, 104 
products on hydrolysis, 111, 113 
simple, 111 
solubility, 111 
structure, 133 
table of common, 108 
Proteus vulgaris, 369 
Prothrombin, 219, 220, 221 
Protochlorophyll, 390 
formula, 391 
Protomone (iodinated casein), 298 
Protoplasm, 6 
Proximate composition, definition of, 428 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa, 381 
Pseudomonas putida, 358 
Pseudomonas saccharophila, 399 
Pseudomonas sp.. 370 
Pteroie acid, 359 
Pteroylglutamie acid, 246-249, 359 
stability of, 249 
Pteroylglutamic acid deficiency, symptoms 
of, 248 
Pteroyltriglutamic acid, 131 
Ptyalin, 58, 263 
Purines, 154-157 
biosynthesis of, 351 
formula of, 154 
list of, 154 
Putreseine, 260, 321 
Pyranose ring forms of sugars, 26 
Pyribenzamine: 
antihistamine drug, 289, 290 
formula, 290 
Tyridine nucleotides, as 
riers, 332, 333 
Pyridine-3-sulfonie acid, as nicotinic acid 
autagonist, 256 
Pyridino coenzymes, 275 
Pyridino proteins, 268 
Pyridoxal, 2438 
Pyridoxa] phosphate, 243, 279 
coenzyme for transamination, 345 


hydrogen czr- 
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Pyridoxamine, 248 
Pyridoxamipe phosphate, 245 
Pyridoxine: 
food sources, 244 
formula, 242 
physiological function, 241 
Pyrimidines, 154-157 
formula of, 155 
list of, 154 
Pyrithiamine, 256 
Pyroxylin, 62 
Pyrrole, 890, 391 
Pyruvie acid: 
conversion to oxalacetic acid, 332 
formation during glycolysis, 328, 529 
from glucose, 3830 
in thiamine deficiency, 227 
metabolic oxidation of, 380-354 
Pyruvic acid enolphosphate, 329 
Pyruvic acid oxidation, energy from, 421 
Pyruvic oxidase, 266, 274 
Pyruvie transaminase, reaction catalyzed 
by, 348 
Q 
Q-enzyme, 399 
Quinolinice acid, 347 


R 


Rachitie rosary, 210 
Radioactive carbon isotopes as metabolic 
tracers, 288, 396, 397 
Radioautography, 396 
Raffinose, 49 
Raneidity, 90 
hydrolytic, 90 
oxidative, 90 
Rayon, 62 
Redox potential, definition of, 419 
Reducing sugars, 31 
determination in foods, 31 
effect of alkali on, 31 
Reductive amination, 401 
Relaxin, 295 
Renal threshold, 
302 
Renin, 265, 304, 314 
Reproduction, relation of vitamin E to, 
216, 217, 219 
Resorcinol test for ketoses, 36 
Respiration: 
definition of, 323 
of animals, effeet of cyanide on, 354 
of plants, 404, 405 
Respiratory quotient, £25 
Retinene, 204 
Rhamnose, 38 
Rheumatoid arthritis, effect of cortisone 
and ACTH, 292 
Rhizobia, in root nodules, 408 
Rhizopterin, 247 
Rhizopus nigricans, 363 
. Rhizopus oryzae, 363 
Rhizopus sp., 363 
Rhodomicrobium and 
403 
Rhodopsin, 140, 204 


effect of phlorizin on, 


nitrogen fixation, 
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Rhodospirillum and nitrogen fixation, 403 
Ribitol, 21 
Riboflavin : 
chemical properties, 233, 254 
determination of, 234 
food sources, 234 
formula, 234 
human requirements, 285 
in foods, table, 447-448 
light destruction of, 254 
physiological funetions, 282, 235 
Riboflavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD), 
20 
Riboflavin coenzymes, 277 
tiboflavin mononueleotide (FMN), 277 
role in tissue oxidation, BS2 
structure of, 276 
Riboflavin-5’-phosphate, 159, 277 
Ribonuclease, 126 
Ribonueleie acid, 154 
Ribose, 27 
Ribose, nucleie acids and, 154, 156-158 
Ribose-3-phosphate, in vitamin B,., 250 
Ribose-5-phosphate, 880 
Ribulose, 897, 398 
Ribulose-5-phosphate, 350 
Ricinoleic acid, SO 
Rickets ; 
occurrence of, 212 
relation of sunlight to, 212 
symptoms, of, 210 
Robison ester (see p-Glucose-6-phosphate ) 
Root nodules, 405 
Running fits in dogs, 257 


Ss 


Saccharie acid, 22 
Saccharimeter, determination 
with, 45 
Saccharomyces cerevisiac: 
fermentation products of, 368 
growth efficiency of, 360 
Saliva: 
amylase in, 311 
composition of, 311 
secretion, 312 
Salivary amylase, 268 
Salmine, 111, 126 
Salt depletion, 12 
Salt metabolism, effect of cortical steroids 
on, 291 
Salt, requirement, 1&2 
Saponitieation, 13 
of fats, S6 
Schiff's reagent, 25, 27 
Seurvy, 223 
Secretion, 308, 316 
SNecretogogues, 308 
Sedoheptulose, 21, 380, 397, 398 
Selenium poisoning, 195, 196 
Semiessential amino acids, $41, 54 
Serine: 
formation from glycine, 344, 845 
formula, 116 
metabolie reactions involving, 5344, 545 
Serine phosphate, 319 


of sucrose 
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Serotonin, 304 
Sex hormones, 292-297 
male, 295-297 
Silicon : 
in living cells, 176 
in plants, 195 
Simple sugars, 19, 22 
distinguishing from other carbohydrates, 
ill 
Sinigrin, 28 
Sitosterol, 95 ; 
Skatole, 320, 354 
Slipped tendon in chicks, 189 
Snake venoms, lecithinase in, 99 
Soaps, 86, 87 
water-insoluble, uses of, 88 
Sodium : 
functions in body, 182 
in body fluids, 182 
with Addison's disease, 291 
with adrenals, 291 
Sodium chloride, in nutrition, 182, 1838 
Sodium content of foods, table, 489 
Sodium palmitate, 86 
Solar energy, fraction 
earth, 387 
Solutions: 
molar, 163 
normal, 163 
standard, 163 
standardization of, 165 
Sorbitol, production from glucose, 37 
Sorbose, 36 
Specific rotation, 24 
Sperm oil, 92 
Spermaceti, 92, 93 
Sphingomyelins, 100 
Sphingosine, 73, 100 
dihydro-, in cerebrosides, 101 
Sprouting of stored vegetables, clremical 
control of, 407 
Sprue, 248, 251 
Standard solutions, 163 
Standardization of solutions, 165, 166 
Standards, primary, for titrations, 165 
Staphylococcus aureus: 
effect of penicillin on, 375 : 
nitrogen requirements of, 358 
Starch: 
acid hydrolysis of, 29 
elementary composition, 75 
granules, 54, 55, 56 
iodine test, 54 
occurrence, 54 
phosphorus in, 54 
synthesis of in plants, 399, 400 
Steapsin, 86 
Stearaldeliyde, 101 
Stearic acid, 77 
Stercobilin, 318 
Stercobilinogen, 318 
Stereoisomerism, 23 
Stereoisomers, 23 
Sterility, relation of vitamin FE to, 216, 
PAu eey AS) 
Steroid ring system, 94 


intercepted by 
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Steroids, 94 
biosynthesis of, 340 
Sterols, 94 
Stilbestrol, 297, 298 
Stored fat, dynamic state of, 385 
Streptidine, 366 
Streptococcus fecalis, 359 
Ntreptococcus lactis, 360, 376 
Streptomyces aureofuciens, 368 
Streptomyces griseus, 865 
Streptomyces rimosus, 36S 
Streptomyces venezuelae, 369 
Streptomyein: 
baeteria dependent on, 367, 368 
formula of, 365-367 
mode of action, 367 
production of, 366 
resistance to, 367 
toxicity of, 366 
Streptose, 365, 366, 367 
Substrate, 270 
Subtilin, 122 
Suecinie acid, bacterial formation of, 363, 
BOs atom 
Sueceinie acid oxidation, energy from, 421 
Suceinie dehydrogenase, 268 
Sucrase, 262, 263 
Sucrose : 
advantages of hydrolysis of, 34 
cost of food calories from, 43 
determination in foods, 44, 45 
food value, 438 
formation in plants, 897-399 
human consumption, 42, 43 
inversion of, 42, 43, 45 
oceurrence, 42 
optical rotation of, 45 
preparation of, 438 
production, 42 
structural formula, 44 
Sucrose phosphorylase, 267 
Sucrose synthesis, 399 
Sugar alcohols, 21 
Sugars: 
action of acids on, 26, 39, 52 
action of alkalies on, 31 
D- and L- forms of, 22 
desoxy, 20, 27 
formation in plants, 397, 398 
interconversion in body, 324 
melting points of, table, 36 
optical rotations of, table, 86 
reducing power of, 80, 31, 35, 41 
ring structures of, 24-26 
sweetness of, 43 
Sulfa drugs, effect on intestinal bacteria, 
S22 
Sulfanilamide, 256 
Sulfatase, 264 
Sulfur compounds: 
in mustard, garlic, ete., 179 
required by animals, 192 
Sulfur content of foods, table, 439 
Sweet clover, toxicity of fermented, 221 
Sweetening power of sugars, 43 
Symbiosis, 403 
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2.4.5-T, formula of, 407 
Tagatose, 24 
Takadiastase, 58 
Tartaric acid, 161 
Taurine, in urine, 197 
Taurocholie acid, 96, 317 
Tea, manganese in, 189 
Teeth, fluorides and, 1938 
Teeth, mottled, 198 
relation of vitamin C to, 223 
relation of vitamin D to, 210 
Termobacterium mobile, 363 
Teropterin, 247, 249 
Terramyein : 
formula of, 367, 368 
mode of action, 3869 
range of activity, 368 
Terrestric acid, 375 
Testosterone, 295, 297 
Tetany, relation to ealcium, 183 
Tetrahymena geleti, 360 
Tetronic acid, 375 
Tetroses, 20 
Theobromine, 155 
Theophylline, 155 
Thiaminase, 229, 266 
Thiamine: 
destruction during food preparation, 229 
determination of, 229, 230 
food sources, 230 
formula, 229 
human requirements, 230, 251 
in fat synthesis, 340 
in foods, table, 447-448 
physiological function, 226, 227, 228 
required by microorganisms, 356 
requirements, factors modifying, 228 
Thiamine defictency, prevalence of, 228 
Thiamine pyrophosphate, 227 
Thiazole, 359 
Thiochrome method, for thiamine assay, 
22g 
Thioctic acid, 360 
Thiouracil, as antithyroid drug, 800 
Threonine, 113 
formula, 116 
Threose, 20 
Thymidine, 156 
Thymidylic acid, 156 
Thymine, 154-157 
pteroylglutamiec acid activity of, 249 
Thyroglobulin, 298 
Thyroid deficiency, 299 
Thyroid hormone, 297-800 
Thyrotropic hormone, properties of, 307 
Thyroxine, 297-300 ‘ 
formula, 118 
Titration, 1638, 165 
Tobacco mosaic virus, 110, 126, 1538 
Tocopherol, apha, formula, 218 
Tocopherols, 217 
as antioxidants, 90 
content of foods, 218 
TPN (see Triphosphopyridine nucleotide) 
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TPN-eytochrome c, reductase, 268 
Trace elements, 176 
Transaminases, 268 
Transamination, 343 
in plants, 401, 402 
Transglucosidases, 269 
Transmethylation, 3438 
Transphosphorylases, 267 
Traumatic acid, 406 
Trehalose, 41 
Tributyrin, 83, 84 
Tricarboxylie acid cycle, 380 
2.4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetie acid, +07 
Trimethylamine, 162 
Triolein, 88 
Triosephosphate isomerase, 267 
Trioses, 20 
Tripalmitin, 88 
Triphosphopyridine nucleotide (TPN) : 
forms of, 275 : 
function in cytochrome system, $32, 
333 
relation to nucleotides, 158 
role in tissue oxidation, 282 
structure of, 276 
Tristearin, 83 
Trypsin, 2855 
in pancreatic secretion, 315 
Trypsinogen, conversion to trypsin, 316 
Tryptophan: 
bacterial degradation of, 320 
conversion to niacin in vivo, 347 
formula, 120 
Tuberculin, 153 
Turacin, 186 
Tyramine, 321 
Tyrosinase, 268 
Tyrosine: 
as hormone precursor, 349 
bacterial decarboxylation of, 321 
biosynthesis, 346 
erystals of, 114 
formula, 117 
Tyrothricin : 
components of, 370 
toxicity of, 370 


U 


Uleers, 314 
Ultraviolet light and vitamin D, 212, 215 
Units: 
of penicillin, 374 
of vitamin A, 210 
of vitamin D, 216 
Unsaturated fatty acids, in nutrition, 79 
Uracil, 154-156 
Urea: 
as nitrogen fertilizer, 400 
synthesis of, 352 
Ureuse, 265 
Uric acid, as nitrogenous waste product, 
353 
formation of, 155 
formula of, 155 
Uridine, 156 
Uridine diphosphate glucose, 280 
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Uridylie acid, 156 

Urine: 
excretion of glucose in, 301 
excretion of hormones in, 295 
pH of, 174 

Urogastrone, 314 

Uronic acids, 38, 39 
tests for, 39 


Vv 


Vaccenic acid, 80 
Valine, formula, 116 
Vanadium, in respiratory pigment, 176 
Vanillin, from lignin, 61 
Vasoconstrictor, epinephrine use as, 
289 
Vasopressin, 304 
Villi, 319 
Vinyl groups in chlorophyll, 391 
Vinyl phosphate, 398 
1-5-Vinyl-2-thiooxazolidone, 300 
Viosterol, 215 
Virilism, 291 
Vision, chemistry of, 204 
Visual purple (see Rhodopsin) 
Vitninin A, 203-210 
food sources, 209 
human requirements for, 209 
international unit of, 210 
measurement of, 208 
oxidation of, 208 
relation to yellow color of foods, 84, 85 
sources of, 209 
toxicity due to overdoses, 210 
Vitamin A acetate, 207 
Vitamin A erystals, 206 
Vitamin A deficiency, prevalence of, 205 
Vitamin A derivatives, 207, 208 
Vitamin A palmitate, 208 
Vitamin A value, 208 
of foods, table, 447-448 
Vitamin A,, formula, 207 
Vitamin A,, 204 
Vitamin B,, 247 
Vitamin B, conjugate, 247 
Vitamin B, (see Thiamine) 
Vitamin B, (see Riboflavin) 
Vitamin B, (see Pyridoxine) 
Vitamin By, 249-252 
food sourees, 252 
human requirements, 252 
metabolic function of, 252, 281 
production of, 370 
relation to methylation in vivo, 345 
Vitamin B,,. deficiency in humans, 252 
Vitamin By. 251 
Vitamin B,», 251 
Vitamin business, annual value, 208 
Vitamin C: 
antagonist for, 256 
biosynthesis of, 222 
determination of, 225 
human requirements, 226, 231 
in foods, table, 447-448 
loss in preparing foods, 225 
occurrence and food sources of, 225 
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Vitamin C (Cont.): 
prevention of Iosses from foods, 225, 
296 
reducing power of, 224, 225 
Vitamin C deficiency : 
prevalence of, 223 
symptoms of, 222, 223 
tests for, 223 
Vitamin D: 
chemical nature, 212 
concentrates of, 215 
human requirement, 216 
mechanism of action, 211 
physiological function, 210 
precursors of, 215 
relation to caleium absorption, 183 
requirements, 214 
sources of, 214, 215 
storage of in body, 216 
toxicity of overdose, 215, 216 
Vitamin D deficiency, prevalence of, 212 
Vitamins D, and D,, 213 
Vitamin deficiency diseases, existence in 
United States, 202 
Vitamin E: 
as antioxidant, 217 
distribution, table, 218 
food sources, 218, 219 
physiological functions, 216, 217, 219 
protection of vitamin A by, 208 
Vitamin E deficiency, symptoms of, 216, 
217 
Vitamin G (see Riboflavin) 
Vitamin TI (see Biotin) 
Vitamin K; 
occurrence and food sources, 222 
physiological function, 219 
Vitamin K,, formula, 220 
Vitamin M, 247 
Vitamins: 
classification, 201 
definition, 200 
history of, 200, 201 
in foods, table, 447-448 
microorganisms and, 359 
relation to enzymes, 200 
Volatile fatty acids, 78 


Wa 


\itoptonin, 22, 2a 

Water: 
balance, 13 
ehlorination of water supplies, 15 
conservation of in vivo, 12 
content and age of cells, 8-9 
eontent aud survival of cells, 10 
content of biological materials, table, 9 
demand in animals and plants, 11 
free and bound, 9-10 
function ot in metabolism, 11 
hardness of, 15 
in photosynthesis, 392 
indices of pollution, 14 
metabolic, 12, 18 
need of, 11 
occurrence and importance, 8, 9 
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Water (Cont.): 
potable, 18 
purification of water supplies, 15 
requirement in humans, 12 
softening, 15-17 

Wax alcohols, 91, 93 

Wax esters, 92 

Waxes, natural: 
biological role, 92 
composition of, 92-94 
occurrence, 92 
properties of, 92 

Weed killers, 407 

Weight reduction: 
by museular activity, 429 
principles of, 429 

Work, relation to free energy changes, 414 


X 


Xanthine: 
formula of, 154 
metabolism of, 155 
oxidases, 268 
Xanthophyll, $4, 205, 209 
Xanthoproteic test, 142 
Xerophthalmia, 2038, 205 
Xylan, 51 


NoVii@l, Zl 

Xylosazone crystals, 47 
p-Nylose, 26 
L-Nylulose, 27, 28 


Y 


Yeast, production, 361, 371 
Yellow enzymes, 140 


Z 


Zeaxanthine, 205 
Zein, 108, 126 
Zeolites, 16, 17 
Zine: 
biologieal role, 189-191 
in carbonic anhydrase, 187, 189 
content in average diet, 191 
content of food, table, 442 
food sourees of, 191 
in fertile soils, 191 
in insulin, 301 
Zine deficiency, effect on plants, 191 
Zine oleate, SS 
Zine stearate, SS 
Zwitterion, 97 
Zymogenic cells, 312 
Zymogens, 273 
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